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EGYPT. 


HE Bosphore Egyptien has peared, and the Guards 
T have received orders to wait at Alexandria. Each of 
these announcements is interesting ; perhaps they are not 
least interesting when taken rovm OR, It is natural that 
the reappearance of the paper which Sir Evetyn Barine 
suppressed so clumsily should have the effect on the Egyp- 
tian Government and people which is described by news- 

per Correspondents. They see that, whatsoever is done in 
Eaypt, the French and not the English Government doeth 
it; what further conclusions must be drawn from this it is 
unnecessary to indicate. Meanwhile the most unreasonable 
complaints (unreasonable, that is to say, from the usual 
Government point of view) are being made at home as to 
the apparent want of correspondence between the declara- 
tions of the Ministry and the facts. Now Mr. GuapsTone 
and Lord GranviLe said that the Bosphore would not reap- 
pear for a certain time, and the Bosphore has not reappeared 
for a certain time—fully three weeks from the date of the 
assurance unless we mistake. This will show how accurately 
Mr. Giapstone keeps his promises. The long conversation 
which took place on the subject in the House of Commons 
left the matter exactly where it stood. The Government 
began with a blunder and ended with a surrender—its 
usual course. As for what concerns the Guards, any or 
every signification may be attached to this last counter- 
march. It may be a gentle hint to Russia that even worms 
will turn; it may be an attempt to soften the effect pro- 
duced on all men except Seed Dersy—that is to say, 
on all warm-blooded animals among Englishmen—by the 
abandonment of the Souakim district ; it may be a hint to 
France that, though she may govern Egypt, it is at least the 
ud privilege of England to occupy it without governing. 

t is even possible that some persons, reduced to a mere 
state of political unbelief by the conduct of the present 
Government, may see in it nothing but a move intended to 
a little distract and comfort the British public for the re- 
appearance of the itself, a reminder that Mr. 
GLADSTONE wears a sword and that he may possibly find a 
time. This is, no doubt, chimerical and gratuitous, but 
i4 is unfortunately true that, after late experiences, nothing 
is incredible of Hen Maszsty’s present Government except 
the adoption of a bold, firm, and consistent course of 


This is of ARGYLL ex- 
pressed in his remarkable onday night, a speech 
which has naturally made the adulators of yfey hw 
very angry indeed. They have given the Duxe very long 
sermons, they probably believe that his subsequent fit of 
gout is a special judgment, and they seem to find no ex- 
tenuation of his wickedness except the fact that he is a 
peer, and therefore born wicked, while Mr. Forster, except 
from this curse of nativity, has almost outdone him in 
superfluity of naughtiness. The anger, indeed, of the faith- 
ful Gladstonian with these two persons is very curious and 
edifying. So it is said that in the old days of slavery, 
when some bolder serf than usual broke away and took to 
the Dismal Swamp, the general feeling on the plantation 
was by no means always favourable. Who was he, for- 
sooth, who could not put up with a servitude good enough 
for the respectable Quashees who remained behind? This 
being so, it is not probable that the pains of gout will 
be greatly vated in the Duxe’s case by the dis- 
pleasure of Mr, Guapstone’s retainers, His speech on 


Monday was hardly open to more than one objection 
—the objection that it recounted a twice and twenty 
times-told tale. But it was perhaps rather severe on 
Lord Wentworts, who only expressed the ideas of Mr. 
Witrr Buivnt with conviction ; and where should loyalty 
to the ideas of one’s family find a home if not in the 
House of Peers? In other ways the debate was not a 
little remarkable—most of all perhaps in respect of some 
remarks of Lord Granvittz. Lord agro is not 

rhaps so insignificant a as he was lately pro- 
pasion) to be. when Lord GRANVILLE, whose 
services to his country are not even by the best informed 
of persons believed to have included the study and practice 
of the military art, dismissing as “absurd” a dictum 
of Field Marshal Lord Naprer of Magdala on a military 
subject connected with African warfare, why all we can say 
is that there certainly is some absurdity in the matter, and 
that few people will have much difficulty in deciding where- 
abouts it lies Lord Napier of Mag whose experience 
of active service extends over half a century, and who 
has triumphantly led an English army into the heart of 
Abyssinia, considers that the failure of the Gorpon Relief 
Expedition gave our military character a great blow. Lord 
GRANVILLE, who has spent his life in answering letters and 
sometimes in not answering them, thinks it did not. It is 
seldom that the mere statement of two opinions is sufficient, 
as in this case, to decide the question between them. 

The details of the Egyptian question continue to 
the old spectacle of indecision on the part of England, and 
of hardly disguised obstruction on the part of the other 
Powers. Mr. Guapstone risked, and with any other House 
of Commons would have lost, his position on the arrange- 
ment of the compromise with the Powers as to Egyptian 
finance, and the Powers themselves have now formally 
protested against the carrying out of that compromise, and 
have procured the annulling of the Khedivial decree taxing 
the coupon. Their representatives on the Suez Canal Com- 
mission are endeavouring to disregard all the stipulations 
which England has laid down as a basis for the discussion 
of the question, and though it does not seem to be thought 
that the Government is prepared to surrender even here, 
the alternative seems to be once more between surrender 
and that frank acceptance of responsibility from which Mr. 
Guapstone shrinks with horror. To any one who considers 
the daily snubs and thwartings, the unvarying succession 
of ridiculous positions, the leek-eating, the tergiversation, 
which are the lot of English representatives in Egypt, the 
chief wonder must be how men are found to accept and 
remain at such a post. To any one but Mr. Giapstone 
and a few of his sincerer but stupider followers, it must 
be as clear as day that the whole object of at least some 
European Powers is to make the English position in Egypt 
impossible and intolerable. In particular the conduct of 
these Powers in regard to the reduction of the coupon is 
irreconcilable with any conclusion but one of two, either 
that the Powers so behaving are determined to drive 
Egypt into bankruptcy or that they are determined to pick 
a quarrel with England. Certainly these conclusions are 
nothing new. They have been present to the minds of 
all instructed and impartial students of the Egyptian ques- 
tion for many months past. But they have never been 
forced upon consideration with such brutal frankness as at 
the present moment. As for Souakim and its neighbourhood, 
it cannot be said that, as far as is known, the Government 
has even yet made up its mind, A considerable part of 
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the force has departed, but a considerable part remains. It 
is not known whether the plan of handing over a strong- 
hold which would to a great extent neutralize Aden to a 
Power which may some day be a hostile Power is still en- 
tertained or whether it is not. To speak with exacter 
accuracy it is pretty certain that here, as elsewhere, the 
mind of the Government is made up to nothing; but is, 
as it always has been, alternately half made and half un- 
‘made. It is almost impossible that in such circumstances 
subordinate officers should act with perfect vigour. We 
desire to dwell but little on. what is called Sir Cuares 
Witson’s vindication of himself from the charges brought 
against him of delay in setting off for Khartoum. The 
vindication is certainly not quite satisfactory, though it 
rhaps shows that nothing like criminal negligence occurred. 

t we wish to point out is that it is really wonderful 
that any officer serving under the present Government in 
civil or military positions of responsibility should escape 
infection by the vaciliation of his superiors. He knows 
that his hardiest and best planned action is liable to be made 
useless by scuttling orders from home ; that his proceedings 
in matters solemnly discussed and arranged are liable to be 
disowned, cancelled, and apologized for; that his words as 
pledges binding the Government are waste breath ; that his 
demands for means of action are likely to be put off till too 
late or withdrawn when half granted. Even supposing a 
man to be so stoical or gifted to such an extent with the 
happy faculty of taking short views of life as not to be 
very careful about these future possibilities, the knowledge 
of them cannot but affect for evil his action in the present. 
Nothing is done well, it has been said, that is done without 
pleasure. What pleasure can any man take in conducting 
such military operations as the campaign round Souakim, 
such civil operations as the measures in respect of the 


Sinking Fund, the Bosphore Egyptien, and the coupon % 


THE BUDGET. 


heen Budget by no means improves on acquaintance, but 
it might be unjust to suspect the Ministers of the weak- 
ness of yielding toa Trafalgar Square mob, especially as few 
of the rioters are likely to have votes. The substitution of 
tea for beer and spirits as a subject of additional taxation 
would have provoked more formidable resistance. The tem- 
nce fanatics would have swelled the number of agitators 
‘or the exemption of the working class from taxation. An 
additional duty on tea would have been paid by the con- 
sumer, whereas it is impossible to add a small fraction to 
the retail price of beer. It is evident that publicans and 
grocers will recoup themselves for their additional payments 
on beer or on spirits by adulteration. It is to be hoped that 
the simple addition of water may in most cases be preferred 
to an admixture of stronger ingredients. The total ab- 
stainers who urge the Government to proceed with the 
Budget are probably indifferent to the wholesomeness of 
the detested beverage. A large section of the Ministerial 
party so far differs from Mr. CHILDERs as to maintain 
that the burden of exceptional expenditure should be thrown 
upon property. The beer and spirit duty at least involves 
a recognition of the principie that the constituencies should 
poy taxes. A subordinate member of the Government, Mr. 
OWLER, Under-Secretary for the Home Department, an- 
nounced that the future direct taxation of the wealthier 
classes would be increased. The argument by which he 
supported his conclusion was almost ostentatiously fallacious. 
A capitalist, he says, pays a comparatively small percentage 
on his income, while a poor woman buying an ounce of tea 
is charged half of the whole value as a contribution to the 
revenue. To make this comparison relevant it would be 
proper to ascertain the proportion which the additional price 
of the ounce of tea bears to the whole earnings of the family. 
It is not surprising that the Trafalgar Square rioters com- 
plain of the apparent preference which is given to wine 
over beer and spirits. They cannot be expected to under- 
stand that a large wine duty would immediately check the 
consumption of the cheaper vintages. The failure at the 
last moment of the S treaty leaves the Government 
at liberty to deal with the whole subject of the wine duties ; 
but an increase of the tax would reverse a not unimportant 
part of Mr. Guapstonr’s financial policy. 

The tax on securities payable to bearer seems unobjec- 
tionable in theory, though it will probably not produce a 
large return. The best part of the Budget is the suspension 
of the Sinking Fund, which was two or three years ago de- 


clared to be sacred and inviolable. There was a feeling of 
uncertainty whether Mr. GLapsTonE would not insist on a 
tic adherence to former declarations; but it would 
ave been flagrantly absurd to reduce the debt at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer at a time when his ordinary burdens 
are largely increased. Much more might have been said in 
favour of a tem increase of the debt for the purpose 
of spreading the extraordinary charges over a certain 
number of years. Mr. Guapstone’s doctrine that the ex- 
penditure of every year should be covered by the revenue 
is a mere rule of convenience, to be applied when there is 
no special reason to the contrary. In national finance 
as in private adventures there is generally an intelligible 
distinction between capital and revenue. The cost of a 
war must be supposed to be incurred for the improve- 
ment or protection of the public estate. If it is found 
on the whole more expedient to divide the charges, 
or even to throw the whole upon capital, such an 
operation may in many cases be prudent and reasonable. 
The Congress of the United States borrowed nearly the 
whole of the enormous sums which were spent in the Civil 
War. Their subsequent increase of prosperity and wealth 
has fully justified their financial policy by enabling them in 
the course of twenty years to reduce both the principal and 
the rate of interest’ so largely that the residue might be 
paid off in a short time, if there were not political reasons 
for prolonging its existence. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that Pirr at the beginning of the t French 
war relied too much upon loans, though he largely increased 
taxation. Ten years after the beginning of the war he re- 
gretted that he had not made an effort to meet the annual 
expenditure out of revenue. Neither he nor any other 
contemporary politician had foreseen the duration of the 
struggle which was even then but half completed. 


The i ificant amount of Mr. Cuiupers’s indirect 
taxes but imperfectly represents the excess of the burdens 
which he imposes on property. The consumers, with the 
dealers at their head, will, as soon as the state of the finances. 
improves, demand and obtain a removal of the additional 
duties on beer and spirits. It is true that, in conformity with 
precedent, the Income-tax may be hereafter reduced, unless 
the future Parliament should otherwise determine. It is 
certain that the new succession duty will be inexorably main- 
tained, if it is not increased. The newspaper reports of 
Mr. CHILpErs’s speech probably failed to convey to ordinary 
readers the full purport of his proposals. There is much 
to be said for the taxation of corporate or collective pro- 
perty which has hitherto escaped the penalties which the 
law has attached to death. An increased tax of five per 
cent. in respect of real and personal property vested in 
corporations and similar ies is, to say the least, an 
ample equivalent for the duties chargeable on private suc- 
cessions. For the purposes of the tax the CELLOR- 
of the ExcHEQUER assumes that a devolution of property 
by death occurs once in twenty years, although such cal- 
culations are usually founded on a period of thirty years. 
Five per cent. on the income considerably exceeds in 
amount a tax of five per cent. on capital levied once in 
twenty years.. Possibly Mr. Cu1.pers may have taken into 
consideration an advantage to the taxpayer which naturally 
attends the conversion of a succession duty into an Income- 
tax. Probate and legacy duty are paid on property such as 
pictures, jewels, and furniture, which escape an Income-tax. 
As the Bill is drawn, the Co ion of London, while it 
survives, will pay nothing for the fittings of the Mansion 
House, The returns will state, not the rateable value of 
corporate property, but “the gross annual value, income, 
“and profits thereof.” 


The interest of public bodies in their corporate funds 
affects their members only in a secondary degree. It is 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer proceeds to deal with 
private persons that his relentless severity first discloses 
itself. A husband or wife succeeding to real property 
will pay three per cent. on the value of the succession. A 
lineal ancestor or descendant pays two per cent. in addition 
to the existing duty, and all other persons pay three per 
cent. The effect of these enactments is to extend the 
probate duty or its equivalent to real property, as it 
already amounts to three per cent. on personalty. The 
new duties are apparently not to be levied under the 
name of probate; but ample provision is made against 
evasion’ of the tax. Mr. CaiLpers was perhaps well ad- 
vised in not giving an estimate of the average revenue 
which is to be expected from the new duties. It is well 
known that Mr. Grapstoye’s calculations in 1853 have 
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never yet been verified by the result. It might be pos- 
sible to determine the value of the real property of the 
country, and with the aid of statistical tables to ascer- 
tain the probabilities of transfer of ownership by death. If 
Mr. Cuupers has collected for his own use information on 
these subjects, it would be interesting to learn the principle 
of valuation which is to be applied to Irish landed estates. 
In the great majority of cases an Irish successor will come 
into possession of a nominal property which can neither be 
mortgaged nor sold, even if the owner is fortunate enough 
to receive any rent. The land will in a great number of 
cases be worth nothing, and the unhappy successor will 
have no means of procuring any sum at which he may be 
A similar condition of affairs will be found in 
many English counties. If the occupiers hereafter acquire 
the fee simple, there may be some difficulty in enforcing the 
payment of succession duty. It is not generally known 
whether Irish farmers now pay legacy duty on the tenant- 
right, which is often more valuable than the freehold. 
One passage in Mr. Cu1Lpers’s Budget speech contained 
an émprudent challenge. He admitted the anomalous 
mature of the compromise by which tenant-farmers pay 
Ineome-tax on half the amount of their rent. From the 
time when the tax was first im the farmers have 
naturally been grumbling ; but for reasons of their own 
‘they have never exerted themselves to abolish the arbitrary 
principle of valuation. Mr. Ca1~pers now invites them to 
‘be taxed like persons in other occupations on the income 
which they return as actually earned. An experienced man 
-of business might have foreseen that if his offer is accepted 
‘he will lose a large part of the proceeds of Schedule B. In 
the best of times the average farmer was unwilling to begin 
the calculation of his profits until he had consumed so much 
of the produce of the land as was required for the main- 
tenance of his household ; and he sometimes included such 
luxuries as the keep of horses. If he was not singularly 
anlucky his profits greatly exceeded half his rent; but in 
the last few years his payments have balanced his receipts, 
and sometimes he has been a loser. If Mr. Curupers re- 
linquishes Schedule B, he will find few tenant-farmers willing 
‘to admit that they have any industrial income to tax. The 
‘reduction of rents must already have told doubly on the 
revenue ; but up to the present time a penny of Income-tax 
thas produced a return of two millions. 


THE DYNAMITERS. 


F it be allowed that Burton and CunnincHAM were 
charged with an offence entailing a proper penalty, the 
result of their trial and the proceedings themselves must be 
allowed to be satisfactory. The trial has been long, but not 
unduly so. The case gre the prisoners had to be proved 
by carefully reas little details of circumstantial evidence 
‘together, and it was essential that there should be no break. 
‘The work has been well done, and though Mr. Justice 
Hawskrxs was undoubtedly too complimentary to his fellow- 
men when he said that no human intellect could fail to see 
how thoroughly the Arrorney-GENERAL’s case had been 
proved, it is beyond question that no honest man belonging 
to the minority which is capable of reasoning can have any 
-doubt on the subject. There was nothing new in the trial. 
‘The evidence had been already produced during the pre- 
liminary inquiry at Bow Street, and the defence made for 
the prisoners added nothing to the known facts. All the 
Crown lawyers had to do was to show with a little more 
‘coherence what were the grounds on which they asked for a 
verdict. Their witnesses were aye again to repeat the 
proofs already familiar to all who the reports of the 
examination at Bow Street. It was shown once more that 
the explosions of the last two years have coincided with 
Burton’s presence in this country. Nothing was done by his 
advocate to shake the evidence which proves his purchase 
of the bags found at Charing Cross Station and elsewhere, 
or te explain how, on the supposition of his innocence, one 
of them was found to contain of a coat which was un- 
doubtedly his. Where less direct proof of his guilt was 
forthcoming, the Crown lawyers were able to show that he 
was in the neighbourhood whenever any of the various recent 
outrages were committed, and that they never took place 
when he could be proved to be absent from England. With 
this, and direct evidence of guilt in one case before them, 
the jury have had no difficulty in arriving at their verdict. 
In Cunnincuam’s case, his presence at the Tower on the 
day of the explosion was beyond question, and it was there- 


fore only necessary to establish his connexion with Burton. 
When that was done enough was proved to condemn him to 
the same punishment. As the Crown lawyers were able to 
do all that was needed for their immediate purpose, they 
were probably wise in not pressing the charge of complicity 
in the outrages in the Underground. Ifthe jury needed 
anything more to convince them, they must been satisfied 
on hearing the defence. Messrs. Lirrie and Ricwarps were 
unable even to try to disprove a single charge, and could 
only fall back on the hazy rhetoric which is the last resource 
of the barrister who has no case. Buxton’s statements 
only showed more clearly than ever that the prosecution 
was right in its facts. en this had been settled the jury 
were not likely to be shaken by being told, as in substance 
they were, that whatever the evidence might be as to their 
acts, there was no proof that the prisoners entertained a 
particular kind of criminal intention. 

The one unsatisfactory feature of the trial was due to the 
decision of Ministers to try the prisoners for the crime of 
treason-felony and not for treason. There may be reasons 
of a technical kind for the choice; but it is impossible to 
believe that they were of sufficient weight to counterbalance 
the very strong motives for securing a verdict which would 
have carried with it the penalty of death. As Mr. Justice 
Hawkins pointed out to the jury, treason-felony is in fact 
treason with another name. The ArrorNney-GENERAL in 
his opening had previously informed them that what 
he calls the “ humanity of our times” invented the minor 
form of offence in 1848. It was then thought that a mere 
intention or even pre ion to levy war was a less grave 
crime, and might fairly be more lightly punished, than actual 
rebellion. In truth, treason-felony was invented in the 
midst of a reaction against the cruel legislation of former 
times to give Government an excuse for not hanging 
Chartists and Irish agitators of the Suita O’Brien type. 
It isa very open question whether, even in dealing with 
rebels or would-be rebels of the comparatively mild kind 
common some forty years ago, it was wise to diminish the 
gravity which ought to belong to any attack on the State. 
Whether the legislation of that time was wise or not does 
not, however, affect the question of the wisdom of the course 
taken in the late trial. Burton and CunnincHam have no 
resemblance to the followers of Fearcus O'Connor. The 
distinction which the Arrorxey-GeneRaL drew between 
levying war and attempting or designing to levy war does 
not apply to their case at all. They have gone very far 
beyond the mere intention. The Law Officers of the Crown 
have been engaged in prosecuting them with success for overt 
acts, and they should have been so charged as to make it 
possible to punish them for what they did; whereas, on the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL’s own showing, they are to undergo the 
punishment due for something which they did not do. It 
would seem that there are persons with whom it sticks to 
accept the Lorp Cuier Justice’s ruling that modern science 
has put it in the power of one man to levy war. The 
phrase levying war suggests to them open battle and nothing 
else. If Burton and his fellow-ruffians had boldly turned out 
with a green flag and Winchester rifles, and had attacked a 
corporal’s guard, they would have deserved death, What 
they have done has been to lurk in corners, to try to 
scatter death and horrible suffering at random. Therefore 
they escape the gallows they richly deserve. It is hard to 
consider such a method of apportioning punishment with 
temper. Open rebellion, criminal as it is, is at least manly, 
and, as compared with the proceedings of the dynamiters, 
humane. Men who fight over a barricade risk their own 
lives against soldiers as well armed as themselves, and better 
trained. They may deserve death, but they are entitled to 
a fair measure of the respect which every sane-minded man 
is prepared to give to personal courage. Even the Nihilists 
of Russia, though they are a very noxious vermin, cannot 
be wholly despised, for they do take their lives in their 
hands. No attenuating circumstance of the kind can be 
found in the case of Burton and Cunnincuam. They have 
avoided all the risk they could, they have done their best 
to cause death or dreadful wounds, not to soldiers en- 
gaged in attacking them, but to unarmed men, to women, 
and to children. They have done these things in the 
course of a series of enterprises designed to cause a 

ic in the nation, and to force the Government into 
oing what they wished it to do, At the end of all 
this, because they did not announce their intention from 
the housetops, and because they did act with a savage in- 
difference to the suffering they were about to canse, they 
are allowed to escape with their lives. Whatever difficulties 
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* there may have been in the way of a tion for treason, 
miscarriage of 
justice. 


It is to some such result as this that modern philanthropy 


- habitually comes. It never bestirs itself actively till it can 


help a particularly heinous criminal. In the present case 
ry fear of shocking a certain number of weak-minded 
people has resulted in shielding some twenty of the greatest 
villains unhanged, for Burton and CunninGHaM are only the 
last of a series. They had predecessors, and, considering 
how little the fear of incurring the penalties of treason- 
felony has yet done to check the dynamiter, it is not im- 
probable they may have successors. As they did not fear 


follow GatLacHEr and the Glasgow dynamiters, others 


may be found to follow them. With that prospect before 
us, it is time to consider whether the measures of repression 
hitherto used have not proved insufficient. If the objections 
in the way are so serious as to make it unadvisable to pro- 


ceed against criminals of this class for treason, we must attach |. 
_ @ penalty to treason-felony proportionate to the criminality of 


the offence in its present form. Those guilty of thecrime now do 
not any longer confine themselves to conspiring in back- 
kitchens, drilling in the dark, and providing themselves 
with pikes which they would not know how to use or guns 
which they could not point. They make attacks on life 
which are only the more criminal for being indiscriminate. 
As far as we know the motives of the Government for not 
pressing the charge of treason against Burton and 
CunnincHam, they would have been equally operative if any 
by the explosions had died of their 
urts. 


ANOTHER MONDAY SPEECH. 


gee “tattling son of a Duke,” as Mr. Broapnurst 

with a touch of forecastle phrase, but also with much 
more liveliness than usual) calls Lord CauRcuILL, 
has extracted a fourth Monday speech from Mr. GLAapsToNE. 


- This speech is scarcely inferior in interest to any of its three 


forerunners, and the circumstances of its delivery have 
thrown Mr. Giapstoye’s admirers, as indeed they threw 
Mr. Grapstoye himself, into great perturbation. Every 
one must be very sorry that Mr. Giapstone should be 
treated with rudeness ; even that he should conceive himself 
to be so treated. But it is not easy to see that the inter- 
ruptions which he met with on Monday night were much 
more than natural results of the intense disgust and shame 
which is felt at the course of the proceedings with Russia. 
It may be absurd or incredible to ardent Ministerialists 
and to ardent Radicals, but it is the fact that thousands 
of educated Englishmen feel at the present moment the 
same stinging sense of indignity which follows the un- 
resented reception of a personal insult. This does not tend 
to make men’s tempers serene, nor can it be wondered at 
that serenity was not restored by Mr. GLapstoyr’s pathetic 
reference to the shortness of his own time. Unfortunately, 
the pathos of that reference has been blunted by too frequent 
repetition, and those who have heard it any time these ten 
years may be excused for experiencing no very vivid touch 
of sympathy. It is very good to sympathize with Mr. 
GuapsToxE ; but it is, perhaps, better to sympathize with 
England. 

The character of the two speeches, moreover, to any one 
who takes the trouble to read them and not to deduce their 
contents @ priori from the general propositions that Lord 
is vain and light, while Mr. GLapstone 
is great and good, will account quite sufficiently both for 
Mr. Giapstone’s agitation and for the interruptions of the 
House. Many charges have been brought against the 

t Prime Muyisrer of England; but he has never 

m accused by any sane antagonist of reluctance to take 
up a challenge except when he feels that he has a hopelessly 
bad case. How hopelessly bad Mr. Giapsrone’s case was 
on Monday was shown by the fact that he was reduced to 
putting in Lord Ranpotpn’s mouth what Lord Ranpotru 
never said, and to accusing Lord Ranpoupu of not doing 
exactly that which Lord Ranpotrn had done. The con- 
fusion between the Government’s control of the Ameer’s 
troops and the Ameerr’s control of the Amerr’s troops could 
never have been made by a speaker usually possessed of an 
unrivalled faculty of appreciating and seizing the points of 
debate unless the consciousness of the badness of his cause had 
flurried him. The assertion that his adversary had not said 
what the Government could or ought to have done when he 
had said so most pointedly and distinctly was an even more 


signal of flurry. The truth is that Lord Ranpoira ex- 
presel the opinion of most Englishmen who have a sense of 

onour and of the whole civilized world which is not English 
when he laid his finger on the omission of the Government, 
not merely to inform Russia plumply and plainly that an ad- 
vance would mean war, but to support Sir Epwarp THorNTow- 
when he had hinted as much. No one can suppose that Mr. 
GLADSTONE would have missed this if he had been in his. 
ordinary state of clear-headed combativeness. As he was: 
still combative, though certainly not clear-headed, it is evi- 
dent that either the attack or the circumstances of the 
attack must have thoroughly discomposed him. Its mere: 
suddenness or unexpectedness could have had nothing to do. 
with the matter, for in ordinary circumstances a suddem 
attack would no more have disconcerted Mr. GLADSTONE in 
the House of Commons than it would have disconcerted Sir 
Lancetor or Sir Tristram when they were in search of 
adventures. 


We deal elsewhere with the revelations, doled out in such 
a peculiar and limited fashion in Blue Book form, which 
may account for the disarray of the Premier. We are con- 
cerned here only with his own utterances—the last of the 
series for the present, thanks to Whitsuntide. And, in the 
first place, we may notice Mr. GLapstone’s contention that, 
as “his mind is occupied from day to day by a succession 
“of matters of public interest, difficulty, and moment,” 
he could not be expected to “enter upon details”—til} 
he had had an opportunity of carefully examining the 
Blue Book. This is, indeed, surprising. A Blue Book, 
and especially such a Blue Book, is not generally supposed 
to be composed of documents new to the head of the Go- 
vernment. If Mr. Guapstone has been negotiating with 
Russia without examining the details, we can no doubt 
much better understand the disastrous results at which he 
has arrived. But it may be suggested that it is for the 
country to consider whether it likes this way of doing its 
business, which seems to be merely the familiar process 
of signing first and reading afterwards. In the dispute 
which followed, and which was partiaily renewed on Thurs- 
day, it is again necessary to point out that the interrup- 
tions which Mr. GLapsTonE so indignantly denounced, and 
which drew from him his ninety-ninth threat of retirement, 
were entirely due to his own obstinate persistence in at- 
tributing to Lord Ranpotpn what he had never said. It. 
can scarcely be needful to observe that, if protest had not. 
been made, Mr. GLapsTone would afterwards have quoted 
the absence of protest as evidence that he had described 
the speech correctly. That Mr. Guapstone should confuse 
the dignities and liberties of the House with his own 
dignity and his own liberty of assertion is little more 
novel than his reference to the few short months which 
will make sublunary, or at least Parliamentary, things 
indifferent to him. Nor has the argument that all the 

pers are not before the House, when for weeks debate 
ies been deprecated on the plea that all the papers would 
be before the House, a greater attraction of novelty. It 
is unfortunately a repetition of a practice to which the 

resent Government has been constantly prone. But what 
is really remarkable is that Mr. Guapstone should have 
combined misquotation and false argument, petulance and 
damaging admission, in one short speech after so singular a 
fashion. It indicates a state of mind which is certainly not 
favourable to the carrying on of such affairs as the strangely 
protracted negotiations now going on between England and 
Russia. Jt indicates a very shrewd suspicion that the 
effect of the Blue Book was scarcely likely to be satisfactory 
—a suspicion which, we may add, is thoroughly justified 
by evidence of a much more varied nature than that 
which Lord Ranpotpn quoted. It certainly 
does not indicate perfect confidence on Mr. GuLapstone’s 
part that even his own ends and aims, whatever they 
may be, in the negotiations are secure of fulfilment ; but 
what it indicates most strongly of all is the presence in 
the mind of the Prime Minister, and probably of his 
colleagues, of the same mood which has brought the Soudan 
policy of the same Government to such a stupendous con- 
dition of failure. “What were we to do!” said the 
Government again and again of Egypt. “ What were we 
“to dot” Mr, Giapstone says of Afghanistan. Now it is 
not too much to say that when a man gets into the What 
were we to do? stage he is lost for all practical pu 
of business, If he bad ever seen his way through the 
business, the question What were we to do? would never 
be necessary ; if (at least in such business as the foreign 
policy of a nation) he began it without seeing his way 
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Mr. Gtapstonz, who has literature, probably remembers 
the Minister who was di “parce qu'il n’avait 
“pas assez de hauteur envers les puissances pour le 
“ ministre d’un roi qui n’était point malheureux. But, 
if such a Minister, in addition to his failure to sup- 
the dignity of his country, had shown himself vacil- 
ting and uncertain even in the actions which com- 
promised that dignity ; if he had been driven to stave off 
inquiry by promising information, and to give information 
that was incomplete in order to continue the process of 
postponement ; if he had talked pitifully about his few short 
weeks and appealed to the dignities and liberties of Par- 
liament when the question was whether national interests 
were or were not being frittered and juggled away—then 
certainly there might seem to be very urgent cause for dis- 
missal to that repose for which Mr. Giapstone is constantly 
sighing, but which he never seems disposed to take. 
Whether fragmentary debates on the Afghan question are 
or are not advisable is a question upon which there is no 
doubt liberty of judgment. But there can hardly, we should 
think, be two sincere opinions as to the unfitness of such a 
mood of mind as Mr. Giapstone showed last Monday for 
the guidance of the affairs of the Empire in a position 
admitted to be of exceptional difficulty. 


THE BRITISH MATRON. 


AS if the political season were not disastrously silly 
enough, the British Matron has been slipped by the 
Times on a miserable country. When the British Matron 
writes to the 7imes matters may be serious ; but the oppor- 
tunity for their discussion commonly occurs in September. 
Things must have come toa terrible pitch when the voice 
of the British Matron, like that of the cuckoo, is heard in 
the land during the merry month of May. This time the 
lady doth protest too much in the interests of outraged 
decency and the Cheek of the Young Person. She has been 
to the Academy, and bitterly blushing she turned away. 
She saw pictures not only at the Academy, but at the 
Grosvenor Gallery—pictures of persons with nothing on! 
The generalization that we are all naked under our clothes 
never seems to have occurred to this chaste correspondent. 
That the human body undraped is the roof and crown of 
things and eminently worthy of the arts of painting and 
sculpture is no truism to the British Matron. Such ideas 
she probably rejects as at once immoral and advanced. 
Our Sodies, in the language of the Catechism, are “ vile,” 
and he or she who paints them is a Rhyparographer. Pro- 
bably the excited Correspondent of the Z'imes has never 
read J'artuffe, and does not know who it was that said 
caches ces appas. Had Tarrurre survived to our time, 
he might have written to the Times to complain of the 
few attempts at designing the figure undraped which occur 
rarely on our gallery walls. And his reasoning would have 
been exactly like that of the Matron. “Can any one venture 
“ to deny,” asks this profound moralist, “ that at an exhibi- 
“ tion purporting to be for general edification or entertain- 
“ ment no picture should find place before which a modest 
“woman may not stand, hanging on the arm of father, 
“ brother, or lover, without a burning sense of shame?” 
There is no picture, as far as we are aware, in either the 
Grosvenor or the Academy which can call the burning 
blush of shame to the cheek of the modest woman, whether 
she is hanging on the arm of her brother or going about 
unprotected like Una—without the lion. An immodest 
and prurient woman may see something shameful in the 
human form; very probably she does. But the senti- 
ments of modest women are not those expressed by the 
British Matron, Were it so, the sculpture galleries at the 
British Museum would have to be closed, and many vases, 
bronzes, mirrors, and other works of ancient art, secluded 
from the view of the incandescent fair. Or does the British 


‘Matron only blush at paintings of the nude, and feel 


no burning sense of shame in the presence of sculpture? 
Probably the Matron has never been in the National 
Gallery. A visit to that noble collection will send away a 

rson with her ideas in one glow of indignant virtue. 

unnily enough, the B. M. objects not only that the nude is 
painted, but that it is painted well. As a rule, perhaps, 
there is something to be desired in English flesh- painting, 
but the Matron finds it all too excellent. Can it be right; 
she asks, “ that nakedness in all perfection of representation 
“ should be exposed to the gaze of multitudes!” Will it 


thro it, then his condemnation is self-pronounced. | 


satisfy the Matron if nudity is painted pea-green, or striped 
like a zebra, or does she insist that the figure shall be ill- 
drawn as well as ill-coloured? She avers that “a noble 
“ crusade of purity bas been started,” and fears that the 
Puritan Crusaders will be obliged to abstain from entering 
picture galleries defiled by the nnde— 

Par de pareils objets les ames sont blessées 

Et cela fait venir de ceupables pensées. 
Naturally, the reply to the British Matron of the Times 
might be made in the words of DoriInsE— 

Vous étes donc bien tendre & la tentation, 

Et la chair sur vos sens fait grande impressios— 
with what follows. “It needs but pictures of unclothed 
“ men, true to the life, and painted by women,” cries the 
Matron, “to complete the degradation of owr galleries’ 
“ walls.” Apparently, as before, if the pictures are not 
correctly drawn and coloured, this chaste moralist will be 
comparatively contented. She must have read with horror 
that, when some miscreant or maniac lately scratched some 
pictures in the Academy, “the knife has dug so deeply 
“as to leave the canvas bare.” ‘The canvas bare!” how 
shocking! Or has the B. M. herself been punishing a pro- 
fligate Academy by going round in a dress covered with 
beads, and scratching the canvases of the Hanging Com- 
mittee? Why the 7'imes publishes this Woman's Plea” 
is one of the mysteries in the conduct of that journal. The 
controversy about the nude in art is, it must be admitted, 
one which attracts the feeble and prurient of both sexes. 
Probably many of them heartily agree with the fanatic who 
broke Portland Jar. Already they are wey 
print on the subject from ali sides. “An English Girl” 
says, briefly, all that needs to be said on the side of common 
decency. She is ashamed of the prudish Matron and the 
burning sense of shame, which is “a new and unknown 
“sensation to pure-minded women.” But “ Cienicus” is up 
in arms on the side of the Matron. “CiEeRicus” “ endorses” 
the “ protest.” “Crericus” emphasizes it. Poor “ CLERicus” 
is so very shy that he cannot even look at pieces hung near 
the “ Diadumene” or the “ Hypatia.” “ Every modest person, 
“ in turning away from them, is obliged to give a very per- 
“ functory glance on others which have the misfortune to 
“be near them.” “Crericus” had better not go as a mis- 
sionary to the South Seas (where, otherwise, he would be 
well out of the way), for his modesty would prevent him 
from glancing at the landscape, for fear of observing the 
undraped swains in the foreground. And “ CLERIcus” ends 
with a demand outbidding even the Tartuffian Matron ; 
he wants pictures of the naked figure to be removed 
altogether! “Ciericus” is really too modest for a world 
constructed on the principles which do unhappily prevail. 
To “Ciericus” the Fall and the offence which brought 
death into the world and all our woe must seem a very tor- 
tunate event. Without the Fall there would have been no 
clothes, and “‘ CLericus” would have had to sneak blushing 
around in Paradise. The truth is that this worthy and 
bashful being has really too much original sin in his own 
composition, and sees wickedness where there is nothing 
but natural grace and beauty. Yet it would not amaze 
us if some constituencies called on their members to vote 
for destroying all representations of the undraped human 
figure. And if the constituencies asked for it, the members 
would vote for it, for it is now recognized that we are to be 
governed by “ the Feeling” as manufactured by old women, 


penny papers, and parsons. 


THE FALL OF RIEL, 


what another man was so 
indi t the day at being accused of doing, 
and bolted from Fort ,» he met a settler on his way. 
The late chief of the Red River Republic showed himself 
equal to either fortune and improved the vccasion. He 
asked that settler to look, and reflect on the mutability of 
human grandeur. That morning he had been ruler at Fort 
Garry he said, and before the sun set he was a fugitive 
(unluckily he was not hunted), knowing not where to lay 
his head, and reduced for rations to an inadequate allowance 
of dried fish, He has now another opportunity for this 
kind of melancholy moralizing. A week or so ago he was 
the head of a formidable rebellion. Now he is a prisoner 
in General Mippieron’s camp. His behaviour in this in- 
teresting position is, if all tales be true, scarcely,on a level 
with the dignity of his fall. He has whined, and C 
and showed signs of insanity, and complained tha toe 
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society at Fort Albert egged him on, and has been con- 

vinced with some difficulty that his family are not to be 

massacred with a Gatling gun. Itis painful to hear that a 

man who was certainly dangerous, but who need not have 

been despicable, has been grovelling in this fashion, and 

from one point of view it is bad news. The conduct of Rren 

since his defeat at Batoche goes far to prove the truth of 

the stories that he has been little more than the tigurehead 

of the rebellion, and that it has been really directed by more 
dangerous conspirators, who have kept in the background, 
and by his nominal lieutenant, Dumont, who is still at 
large. On the whole, however, it seems probable that the 
is at an end. That is much in 
and may ollowed by the complete ification 

the North-West territory.” Ts is that 
‘the Indians will remain quiet, and the Canadian Govern- 
ment may still have trouble with them ; but, on the whole, 
the probabilities are on the other side. It is to be hoped 
ble reason that. the fight at Batoche may be 
the last. It would be lamentable for the sake of Canada, 
of the aborigines, and of humanity if all the efforts of late 


; years to save and improve the Red races were only to end in 
another Indian war. 


Meanwhile the question which is ing for attention on 
the part of the Canadian Government is what is to be done 
: There is some fear as to what the decision will 
be. He may get off with some very insufficient amount of 
‘punishment in the form of imprisonment. The French pepu- 
Jation is already stirring on his behalf, and showing him 
pen marks of sympathy. Money is being collected for his 

, and no effort will be spared to get him off as nearly 
as possible scot-free. It will of course be the duty of the 
Canadian Government to avoid whatever would be certain 
to lead to more trouble ; but it will equally be their duty to 
consider whether by avoiding immediate inconvenience they 
may not only prepare worse in the future, Apart from the 
mespect for the forces behind him, which is born of fear, 
Rugt’s ease is not one for tender treatment. He is an old 


offender, and in his first revolt he was guilty of a murder ef 
-& very atrocious character. The repetition of his offence 
-shows that he was encouraged by the mercy formerly shown 
‘him, . Such a man does undoubtedly deserve the utmest 
-- severity of treatment. Even if he is to be considered as 


-. discredited and harmless, it is necessary 


to make his possible 
imitators understand that rebellion is a very dangerous game. 
His tacit supporters among the French Canadians and their 
intriguing clergy are a numerous body, and it may not be safe 
to offend them ; but there are good reasons for not hanging 
back even before them. The great mass of the French 
Canadians may be loyal, as they generally have been; but 
it is idle to deny that they have of late shown very little 


' friendship for the English and Protestant element in the 


population of Canada. These latter will not consult their 
own peace by letting it be understood that intrigues and 


- armed attacks may be made on them with comparative 


impunity. Ruet, liar as he has repeatedly shown himself, 
may still be believed when he confesses to having been en- 


~ couraged in his second revolt, as he undoubtedly was in his 


first. The Red River rebellion was allowed to end without 
~an inquiry into all the circumstances which led up to it ; 
‘but it was an open secret that it was encouraged by the 
Roman Catholic clergy. In the presence of an hostility 
which has been shown in this fashion the Canadian Govern- 
ment will be guilty of nothing short of crass folly if it does 
not make an example. The possible tools of other intriguers 
ought to be shown that they may have to lose something for 
which no reward offered by those who keep out of the fight 


_ can compensate them. An inquiry, and a very strict one, 


should be made into the antecedents of this last rising, and 
if it is found that Rret’s stories of the encouragement Ape 
him have any foundation, his hidden supporters should be 
compelled to stand in the dock with him. The Canadian 
Government may shrink from facing the immediate diffi- 
culty, but if so they will only pre the way for another 


and a greater, perhaps at no very distant date. 


CHURCH LANDS. 


HE offer of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to sell the 
freehold of their estates to the occupiers is a bold expe- 
riment. Although the plan is cordially approved by agrarian 
economists of the school to which Mr. Artnur ARNOLD 
belongs, the possible advantage to the intended purchasers, 
or to the community in general, would of itself furnish 


neither a justification nor an excuse for the operation. The 
Commissioners are mere trustees, and they would commit a 
deliberate breach of duty if they sacrificed any portion of 
the property of the Church for any private or publie benefit 
to others. If the tenure of land throughout the country is 
to be remodelled, the change ought to be effected by a novel 
conviction on the part of private owners that it is desirable 
to seek some alternative employment for the capital whieh is 
now invested in land. They may possibly make erroneous 
calculations ; but they will certainly consult to the best of 
their judgment their own interests. The Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners will personally be neither richer nor poorer for a 
conversion of their land into money. If they share in the 
smallest degree Mr. Amnoup’s enthusiasm for the division of 
the land into small freehold properties, they ought to be 
vigilantly on their guard against a bias which might tempt 
them into a flagrant abuse of their powers. It is only on the 
assumption that the Church will be richer or safer after the 
sale of its estates to the tenants that the Commissioners 
have any moral right to part with a single aere. As it would 
be unjust to attribute to them any intentional breach of © 
trust, it must be taken for granted that they expeet to 
obtain higher prices by selecting purchasers than by offering 
their possessions for sale m the open market. In ordinary 
transactions vendors are not im the habit of deliberately 
limiting the number of possible buyers. The Commissioners 
have prudently left the price of land in every case open to 
negotiation ; and, perhaps, they may reasonably calculate 
that tenants will in many cases be willing to pay something 
more than the market value; 


If the measure is on the whole expedient, the Church is. 
unfortunate in the date at which a vast mass of its pos- 
sessions is for the first time offered for sale. Tem years ago. 
land was probably on the average worth more than at pre~ 
sent by twenty or five-and- twenty per cent. Within the last 
month the value has in all cases been reduced by three or 
four or five per cent. The suecession duty whieh will be 
hereafter paid by purchasers will, of course, be deducted from 
the price, so that the whele capitalized value of the tax will 
be lost to the Church. It is to be regretted that the Com- 
missioners had not conceived the notion of selling their 
estates at an earlier period, if the property was to be sold 
at all. It appears that the offer is addressed to. all the 
tenants; but, as the sellers reserve the right of fixing the 
price, they retain the entire control of the transaction. It 
is not until the amount of purchase-money has been settled 
by agreement that the proposed arrangements for deferred 
payment will come into operation. A purchaser may, of 
course, if he is able and willing, di the whole debt on 
the completion of the bargain ; but he will be only required 
to pay fifteen per cent. of the amount in a first and final 
instalment. The remainder may remain on mortgage at 
such a rate of interest as to provide a sinkimg fund for 
the discharge of the principal ‘within thirty years. The 
details of the scheme seem to be unobjectionable if the 
system is in itself desirable. If during the next gene- 
ration agricultural prosperity unexpectedly revives, the 
Church or its trustees will have made a ruinous bargain. 
At the present moment buyers will not be inclined to 
add any percentage to their offers in respect of the un- 
earned increment. More probably they will beat down the 
price in anticipation of the opposite process, In former 
times those who were interested in the maintenance and 
welfare of the Church hoped that its possessions would 
increase in value simultaneously with the general wealth. 
The elastic character of its endowments was, for good 
reasons, abolished or checked, as far as they consisted of 
tithes, by the Commutation Acts of fifty years ago. The 
landed estates, now for the most part vested in the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, continued until recent changes to 
increase gradually in value. 

The authority of Mr. Goscnen might be cited in support 
of a policy which he formerly put in practice. Twelve 
or fourteen years ago Mr. Goscuen, then First Lord of 
the Admiralty, sold a large portion of the Derwentwater 
estates, which had since the confiscation in the eighteenth 
century belonged to Greenwich Hospital. It was no part 
of his purpose to encourage the creation of small free- 
holds, or to regard any other interests but those which 
he was bound to protect and to further. Some of the 
property was in the result added to the territories of large 
Northumbrian proprietors; and in those prosperous days 
the purchase money was probably large. The Govern- 
ment or the Hospital must, like other vendors, have largely 


inereased its income by converting land into money. There 
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were, nevertheless, some critics who doubted whether it 
was not advisable for a department of the public service 
to retain the security which was then considered the safest. 
Mr. GoscuEn seemed to have no doubts as to the soundness 
of his own theory, which was independent of any special 
circumstances which might have affected the Hospital pro- 
perty. About the same time he publicly recommended the 
sale of the great landed estates belonging to the Colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge ; but his proposal found little favour 
with those whom it immediately concerned. On the day 
after the speech a Cambridge resident declared that in 
twenty-four hours Mr. GoscHen had succeeded in convert- 
ing every Liberal in the University into a bitter opponent 
of the Government. Mr. Fawcerr expressed the universal 
irritation in a published t against the expropriation 
of the best landlords in England for the purpose of unne- 
cessarily converting the Colleges into fundholders. Neither 
party to the controversy could at that time foresee the 
general depreciation in the value of land, which has for 
the time, and perhaps permanently, reduced the income of 
the Colleges as well as that of private landowners. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners apparently wish to guard 
against the consequences of a further downward movement. 
If the tenants generally accept their offers, the revenues 
which they administer will be in the first instance increased. 


Mr. Arruur ARNOLD in his letter somewhat invidiously 
contrasted the sweeping measures of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners with the projected enterprise of the new Land 
Company. If it were necessary or useful to compare two 
operations which tend to a similar result, something might 
be said in favour of the machinery of a purely commercial 
undertaking. The shareholders of the Land Company 
deal with trusts to which they have an absolute and un- 
disputed right, and they will themselves incur any loss 
which may result from bad fortune or from miscalculation. 
Some at least of the promoters have a disinterested purpose 
of trying an agrarian experiment which ought, according to 
Mr. Arnotp’s principles, to be successful. The Trustees of 
Church lands are, as has already been observed, precluded 
from taking into consideration benefits which may accrue to 
any public or private body, except the corporate institution 
which they represent. In the case of an ordinary trust the 
Chancery Division would listen with some impatience to an 
argument in favour of a proposed sale deduced from the 
public expediency of dividing land into larger or smaller 
portions. It may be admitted that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
inissioners have an advantage over the Land Company both 
in the amount of property of which they can dispose and in 
their facility for procuring customers for their wares. If 
they offer favourable terms, probably a large number of 
their tenants will make an effort to purchase the fee-simple 
of their holdings. There can scarcely be any difficulty or 
complication in the matter of titles, and the lessors conse- 
quently propose to bear the trifling expense of conveyance, 
except the Government stamp. It is not stated whether 
they will require either a special Act of Parliament or the 
approval of their project by the High Court. It is certain 
that when the Commission was constituted neither the 
Church nor the Government contemplated the ambitious 
plans of the present Trustees, who will at the same time 
commit a kind of official suicide, They will, indeed, still 
superintend the distribution of funds ; but their function as 
landowners will be gone. 

The Land Company has to buy land before it can sell it; 
and-it bas no resource except that of voluntary contribu- 
tions. It is perhaps a cause for regret that the small pro- 
perty with which it commences business is not to be applied 
to the main object of the Company. The Berkshire farm 
which was liberally presented by Sir R. Loyp-Linpsay 
is, it appears, not to divided into the small freeholds 
which it was the professed object of the Company to esta- 
blish. Some of the most active promoters of the under- 
taking are more strongly interested in co-operative farming 
than in the distribution of land among petty freeholders. 
The Company’s farm is to be retained as a whole, that it 
may ‘be cultivated on the co-operative principle. If the 
working results in a loss, it will probably be borne by 
the shareholders, to the reduction of the indispensable 
margin between the wholesale and retail cost of lands 
to be purchased and sold. It is not safe to rely on 
philanthropic liberality. Benevolent capitalists may do 
much good at the outset by giving opportunities at their 
own risk for floating the enterprise. It would be unrea- 
sonable to expect a continuance of disinterested bounty. 
Unless the Company can after a certain time pay four, or 


at least three, per cent. to its sharehoMers, it will assuredly 
dwindle and die. The precedent of Building Societies is 
encouraging, but not conclusive. The Ecclesiastical Com~- 
missioners start with the comparative advantage of possess- 
‘ing the legal estate of the property with which they propose 
to deal. 


THE NATIONAL AID SOOIETY. 


CORRESPONDENCE which has been recently pub- 
lished in the Standard on the treatment of the sick 
and wounded soldiers in the Soudan seems to deserve more 
attention than it has received. Nobody likes to say any- 
thing against the National Aid Society. It is under Royal 
patronage. Its objects are most benevolent. On its 
management are men whose prudence and integrity cannot 
be called in question. Yet, in the opinion of some persons 
on the spot, one signing himself “ An Officer,” another 
“ A Medical Officer,” the working of the Society has been 
far from’ satisfactory. Its aim is to supply sick soldiers 
with comforts, and for that laudable purpose it is believed 
to have had in hand a month ago from thirty to fifty thousand 
pounds. Now, of course, if this were for medical treatment 
generally, the sum would be small enough. But there is, 
we need hardly say, an Army Medical Department, and the 
proper business of the Society would be merely to supple- 
ment the services of the regular doctors. There are plenty 
of agencies which solicit subscriptions for the troops on the 
Nile, or for those who accompanied Sir General Granam, 
and are now returning from Souakim. Newspapers, books, 
pipes, games, are urgently requested, and are no doubt 
freely given. The National Aid Society is independent of 
all these, and the field of its operations must be severely 
limited. It is not, indeed, by any means clear that, with a 
proper Commissariat and a thoroughly efficient staff of 
doctors with suitable appliances, there would be any room 
for such a Society at all. Far be it from us to say that this. 
is the case in the English army. The doctors themselves 
are, no doubt, excellent, and as skilful as they are brave. 
But one cannot entirely forget the story of the empt 
medicine-chest, and other similar pieces of news, whi 
have escaped Lord Wotsetey’s vigilant censorship, or havo 
been transmitted under the administration of Sir Gzratp 
Granam. So far as public intelligence goes, the Com- 
missariat and Clothing Departments have worked much 
better than in the previous campaign, when their break- 
down was simply scandalous. Private letters, however, 
give a less favourable account, and it is impossible not to 
believe that our “army of heroes” have suffered a good 
many hardships which might have been avoided. We have 
no sympathy, therefore, with those who deny the need for 
a National Aid Society altogether. But we think it is of 
the highest importance that the way in which the Society's 
funds have been and are being spent should be made 
known. 
It has been asserted, and the assertion has been con- 
firmed at Souakim, that the money cheerfully given at 
home for the relief of the British soldier's necessities, or 


rather, perhaps, the alleviation of his sufferings, has not 
been methodically or economically expended. e mistake 
is said to have arisen from an attempt to act dently 


of the Medical Department ; the result being a supply of 
what was not wanted, or in other words sheer waste. We 
must not be understood to adopt these statements as our 
own. They may be totally unfounded. But to suppose 
that local observers, who must know what they are writing 
about, would wantonly and maliciously slander a charitable 
agency is to impute an offence worse than robbing blind 
men’s trays—hitherto regarded as the meanest of conceiv- 
able crimes. The fact is that in these matters the philan- 
thropic people who get up the movement are very much in 
the hands of their agents abroad. In this particular case 
the Commissioner at Souakim is alleged to have given some 
three hundred pounds for a steam launch, which is more 
convenient for bim than for the wounded. Very likely 
this is a calumny. Sir has been 
informed that the launch was necessary transport, 
a point on which there is some conflict of testimony. 
But all this shows very plainly the need for thorough in- 
vestigation. It might turn out on inquiry that the War 
Office was to blame, and that the National Aid Society was 
doing necessary work which ought to have been done by 


the military authorities, The complaints be com the 
Society may be due to official or professional jealousy, On 
the other hand, they may be on facts which the. 
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Directors of the National Aid Society cannot desire to 
ignore or conceal. The nobler the mission of such an 
organization as the National Aid Society, the greater the 
need for removing all reasonable ground of objection or 

icion. “ Instead,” says a correspondent of the Standard, 
“of keeping in its proper place, in rear of the Army 
- edical Department, the Society is undertaking all kinds 
“ of work for which there is not the slightest need.” The 
truth about this charge ought surely to be cleared up. 


THE AFGHAN BLUE BOOK. 
ER MAJESTY’S Government are to be congratulated 


on having at last scored, if not a diplomatic, at any 
rate a literary, success. Their Afghan Blue Book has made | 
quite the hit of the season. Already—and apparently even 
before Mr. Guapstone himself, to judge from his reply cf 
the other night to Lord Ranpotpn CuuRcHILL, has been 
able to obtain a copy—its first edition is, we understand, 
exhausted, and a second is being eagerly called for. Not 
more eagerly, however, than the second volume; for the 
Government have, with the dexterity, though perhaps 
not exactly with the motive, of the sensation novelist, 
contrived to break off at the most interesting part of the 
narrative. The history of the “sacred covenant” is “to 
“be continued in our next”; and its interest is perhaps 
rather enhanced than otherwise by the fact that it is 
possible to contend, like Lord Ranpotrn CHURCHILL, 
in the face of the chapter already published, that there 
was never any sacred covenant at all. The story of the 
frontier negotiations, however, is complete up to date of 
surrender, and a very melancholy story it is. From the 
early spring of last year, when the recent capture of Merv 
made it necessary, in the opinion of the Government, to 
define more precisely the boundary agreed upon in general 
terms in 1873, down to what the Zimes has too kindly 
called the “ strong despatch” of Lord GraNnvILLE on the 
4th of April of the present year, the Blue Book presents 
us with one continuous tale of Russian evasion and aggres- 
sion, and of English fatuity, supineness, and irresolution. 
It would really seem as if Lord GRanvILLE was either 
insensible throughout to evidences of intention which be- 
come plainer and plainer with each fresh despatch from 
St. Petersburg, or else that he was blind to all the teach- 
ing and experience of the past. There is, of course, a 
third explanation, which Lord RanpotpH CHURCHILL no 
doubt prefers—an explanation which would attribute Lord 
GranviLuer’s failure, not to blindness, but to weakness, to 
want of “heart,” in the racing-stable usage of the word, 
rather than to defects of head. But of one of these three 
charges, if not of a combination of the whole three of them, 
he cannot possibly clear himself. If he saw from the first 
what Russia was driving at, then apparently he had yet to 
learn the only way in which her designs have ever been, or 
ever will be, arrested ; or if he was not wanting in this very 
elementary knowledge of his business, then, lastly, he must 
have lacked the ordinary courage apd firmness which are 
matters of primary necessity to any head of the department 
over which he presides. 
_ Nothing, as we have said, can be plainer to a student of 
this Blue Book than the game of Russia from the first. 
The gradual, and at last the speedy, growth of her pre- 
tensions, and the way in which her first tentative advances 
towards her ends assume at last that insolent rapidity and 
recklessness which experiment had proved to be safe, is set 
forth in these in a painfully instructive manner. It 
was on 29 that M. pe Giers- wrote a despatch 
gesting that if Her Mavsesry’s Ministers desired to 
define more exactly the condition of the countries which 
te the Russian eee from the boundaries of 
hanistan, “ we (the yr can only recall 
“ to them the proposal which the Ambassador of His Majest: 
“ the wes ordered to make in 1882—the 
“ namely, to continue from Khoja Saleh westward the line 


“ of demarcation agreed upon in 1872-73.” Here at the | tary 


outset was a distinct admission from M. pz Griers that the 
Sarakhs-Khoja Saleh line was founded on “ agreement” 
between the two Powers, and that the work of more precise 
delimitation must upon that basis. Yet three days 
before the despatch was written Sir Epwarp THornton 
had had to call Lord Granvitue’s attention to an enclosed 
copy of the Russian staff map then just issued, on which 
“your lordship will perceive a coloured line doubtless in- 
“tended for the boundary between the Merv territory and 


| Government to withdraw their troops to 


“ Afghanistan. It'will be seen,” continues the writer, “how 
“far south of Sarakbs and how near Herat it touches 
“the Heri-Rud.” Of course M. pg Giers, when remon- 
strances were addressed to him on the subject, knew 
nothing about the map, had “ neither seen nor heard 
* of it,” declared that it could not be considered official, 
and was “even rather surprised at it, because what was 
“ apparently intended for the boundary to the south-east of 
“ the Merv territory was not in accordance with the ideas 
“ which he had exchanged in confidence with the Minister 
“of War.” Of course, too, he repeated that the boundary 
** would be more or less a line from Khoja Saleh to Sarakhs, 
“ with perhaps some deviation to the south, so as to touch 
“the mountain ridges.” As now about to be drawn in 
London it is certainly rather “less” than “ more” of a line 
from Khoja Saleh to Sarakhs, and its “deviations to the 
“ south ” are even on a map of small scale perceptible to the 
naked eye. But could Lord GranviL_E have required an 
more unmistakable warning of what was to be ex 

and of what these deviations would ultimately be found to 
amount to? Even if he could require it he hadit. He 
had it in the next two months’ uninterrupted influx of 
disquieting intelligence from the territory in dispute—in 
the news of General Komarorr’s intrigues among the Salor 
Turkomans, and in the increase of the army of occupation 
at Merv. Then on May 17 out comes a new map from the 
Russian Staff Office, laying down the northern frontier of 


Afghanistan as starting from the Tejend, thirty kilometres 


north of Kusan, following the line of the Paropamisus to 
less than twenty miles from Herat, and then turning north 
up the Khushk, and passing fifteen kilometres south of 
Maruchak and north of Maimena. Upon this new audacity 
Sir E. Tuornton again expostulated with M. pz Giers, and 
it is worth noticing that his answer is of a very different 
kind from that made by him on the previous occasion. We 
hear nothing now about the Sarakhs-Khoja Saleh line to 
be followed “ with perhaps some deviations so as to reach 
“the mountain ridges.” The whole of this large slice of 
territory is virtually claimed as debatable. It “was occu- 
“ pied,” according to M. pE Giers, “ by independent Turko- 
“man tribes, who acknowledged obedience neither to Merv 
“nor to the Amerer.” And upon this Lord GranviLLe 
has only the mild observation to make that, “if such views 
“are put forward, the success of the negotiations which are 
“about to be entered into by the Government may be en- 
“ dangered.” 

From the date of the delimitation proposal and its accept- 
ance, M. pe Grers cares less and less for the concealment of 
Russian designs. He shows his hand audaciously in his 
varied and obstinate but quite idle objections to the Com- 
mission “ working eastward from Sarakhs.” It is, again, 
worthy of notice, as affording a complete reply to the 
pleadings of a Russian advocate, that M. pz Grers was per- 
fectly well aware of the so-called Afghan “occupation” of 
Penj-deh before he assented to the project of the Frontier 
Commission. He did, however, complain of it; and the 
form of his complaint is significant as showing an increased 
definiteness in the shape which Russian pretensions had 
been taking since the middle of May. In that month M. 
DE Giers had described the country between the Murghab 
and Heri Rud as occupied by tribes who acknowledged 
obedience neither to Merv nor to the Ameer. By June 21 
he is in a position to say specifically that Penj-deh had 
“ never been under the rule of the Ameer of AFGHANISTAN ” 
—a proposition which was, of course, traversed by Lord 
GRANVILLE, but without effect. Then came the tedious and 
insulting delays of last autumn, the British Government 
pressing for the despatch of the Russian Commissioner, 
and St. Petersburg showing quite plainly that there was 
not the slightest intention of sending him. Still Lord 
GRANVILLE made no threat of withdrawing Sir Prrer 
LumspEn or of breaking off the negotiations. Russia had 
by this time felt her way sufficiently, and concluded that 
it would be safe to support demands by deeds. It was 
on October 30 that the first intimation of a Russian mili- 
advance reached the British Government. A force 
of eight huadred men was reported at Pul-i-khatun and a 
detachment of Cossacks at Pul-i-khisti. When Sir Perer 
LumspEN arrived at Sarakhs he was informed that Prince 
Donpouxorr Korsakorr had ordered the advance of a 
“ Cossack outpost,” and Colonel ALikHANorF “ complained 
“ of an Afghan advance to Sari-Yazi.” Urgent instructions 
were sent to the Afghans to make no further advance, 
and on November 30 Lord GRANVILLE the Russian 
M. DE 
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Grers replied that those at Pul-i-khatun were merely “a 
“ very small advanced post, consisting only of a few Cossacks 
“sent there for the protection of the Salar Turkomans,” 
On the other hand, he complained that “ there were 4,000 
“ Afghans at Penj-deh.” He, however, obligingly offered 
to “ consult the Minister of War” on the question of retire- 
ment; but Mr, Spentow had soon afterwards to report with 
regret that Mr. Jorkins was immovable. Lord GRANVILLE, 
we know, is not, and his demand was accordingly allowed to 
“ lapse.” There were many s in the negotiations 
detailed in this depressing Blue k where the British 
Government might ie “ put their foot down”; but none 
in which the failure to put it down was so obviously fatal. 
Lord GraxvittE might have known—we dare say he did 
know—that when this demand for retirement was received 
the diplomatic game was up ; that Russia could and would 
draw her own frontier; and that the amount of her terri- 
torial exaction would be determined solely by herself. And 
so it has proved, or rather will prove; for we are not yet 
out of the wood of our Afghan difficulty. There may be 
something or nothing in the reports of a hitch in the 
negotiations, in the rumour that Russia is objecting to re- 
treat from Zulfikar, and remonstrating against assistance 
being given by English officers to the Ameer in the forti 

fication of the frontier posts. We can only hope that there 
is nothing in them ; for, after such an exposure of miserable 
weakness as we get in these papers, we know not which of 
these demands, or whether any demand, of the Russian 
would be resisted by the British Government. 


TWO CONSERVATIVE SPEECHES, 


— seems no danger of the Conservative party for- 
getting at the next election, at any rate, that the 
political battle has nowadays to be fought much more vigo- 
rously outside the walls of Parliament than within them. 
It is gratifying to see two such accomplished marksmen as 
Lord Sauispury and Lord delivering 
their shots at the Government on the same day and almost 
at the same hour, though there are some, perhaps, who 
might regard it as a rather improvident expenditure of 
ammunition. On the polemical portion of the former of 
these two speeches we do not now propose to comment, 
further than by remarking that it contained one of the hap- 
piest and most trenchant criticisms of the “ransom” doc- 
trine to which that remarkable effort of Mr. CoamBer.arn’s 
genius has ever been subjected. It is on the hortatory 
of Lord Sa.ispury’s speech at Knightsbridge that it is most 
important to fix the attention of the educated community 
in general and of the Conservative party in particular. 
After pointing out that it would be easy enough for Par- 
liament and the general good sense of the public to make 
short work of any specific proposal of a confiscatory kind, 
but that the Socialistic appeal to “ indefinite sentiments” 
is far more difficult to deal with, Lord Satispury went 
on to indicate the real source of this difficulty—which is, 
in plain language, the ignorance of the bulk of those to 
whose hands the future of the country is now practically 
committed. A vast number of the “capable citizens” who 
are about to be enfranchised are, as Lord Sauispury euphe- 
mistically puts it, “inexperienced in political ideas, and may 
“ not, unless proper precautions are taken, see through the 
“ fallacy of the notions that are submitted to them.” It is 
only by the action of the Conservative party that clear ideas 
on these subjects can be diffused. “ Do not imagine that 
“ the Conservative party is to consist only of men who on 
“ a given day are to go up to the poll and record their vote. 
“ You have at once a higher and a much more laborious 
“ mission than this. It is your duty to do all that you can, 
“ each in his own sphere and by every means in his power, 
“ to carry sound political ideas to those to whom political 
“ ideas have hitherto been strange.” Formidable as this 
account of the Conservative’s duties may appear, it is really 
an exact and literal account of them. It is strictly and 
essentially an educational enterprise on something like a 
national scale to which the Conservative party, as a party, 
stand committed at the present juncture. And we are per- 
sonally so far from underrating its difficulties that they seem 
to us only short of desperate when we view them in com- 
ison with an alternative of absolute despair. To turn 
away from this educational enterprise as impossible is simply 
to give up the political game, and as it is not the national 
habit to give up a game until you are beaten, Conservatives 
need not stop to consider whether the feat they are bound 


to perform or “throw up the sponge” is easy or difficult, 
or even whether it is possible or impossible. Solvitur 
experiendo, They must assume that they can achieve it, 
and attack it with a good heart. 

Lord speech at the House dinner 
at St. Stephen’s Club was also a vigorous performance, 
not perhaps in his very best manner, but in one very 
superior to his worst. Its earlier portion relating to 
Ireland was marred by that same sort of perversity 
which betrayed him into his unfortunate attitude on 
the Egyptian question. We do not suppose that Lord 
RanpDotPH CHURCHILL really intends to vote for Mr. 
Mortey’s amendment when the question of renewing the 
Crimes Act comes up for discussion, but that would be only 
the logical result of his careful marshalling of facts and 
statistics in apparent support of the thesis that the condition 
of Ireland is now perfectly satisfactory. It is, of course, 
fair enough to taunt the Government with having to support 
remedial legislation by coercion Acts, but the practical in- 
ference to be deduced therefrom must be turned the right 
way. The error lies in attempting to bribe Ireland 
into tranquillity by giving Irish tenants a large share 
of their landlords’ property, not in compelling quietude 
by force when bribery has been found to fail. Again, 
no doubt it is preposterous to present the weapon of 
the suffrage to 700,000 of a population whose ordinary 
civil rights you have been obliged to abridge for pur- 
poses of police; but the blunder is the extension of the 
Franchise Bill to Ireland, not the renewal of the Crimes 
Act. The capable Irish citizen who may have a vote con- 
ferred upon him, but whom it is not safe to leave in the 
enjoyment of as much liberty as the unenfranchised Eng- 
lishman, is, of course, an impossible monster. But Lord 
RanpDoten CHurcHILL must argue back to his unfitness for 
the franchise, not forward to his fitness for the assumption 
of the rights of which he had to be deprived three years ago. 
It will not do to prefer the latter inference merely because 
it may happen to appear a more embarrassing one for the 
Government. To the subsequent parts of Lord Ranpoten 
CHURCHILL’s speech no qualifying criticisms apply. His 
comments on certain recent utterances of Lord Dersy’s in 
the House of Lords were exceedingly disrespectful, but 
remarkably happy, and his exhibition of the uniform fate 
which has befallen every one who has either served the pre- 
sent Government as agent or trusted to them as ally, from 
Sir Bartte Frere down to Sir Perer Lumspen, and from 
the Khedive of Ecyrr down to the Bechuana of South 
Africa, was particularly instructive. If slain men and 
shattered reputations could only take shape and visit their 
destroyer, Mr. Guapsroyve’s bedroom would be like the tent 
of Ricnarp III. on the night before Bosworth Field. If 
the nation had suffered no other harm at the hands of its 
present rulers than that of having lost all title to the loyalty 
of its servants and the fidelity of its allies, they would on 
that ground alone have merited a severer punishment at the 
hands of the nation than in these days of sham Ministerial 
responsibility there is any possibility of inflicting upon 
them. 

After all, however, and even when we have read and en- 
joyed the most vigorous and effective indictment that can 
be framed against the present Government, we feel that its 
value as a practical contribution to the cause of Conserva- 
tism is slight as compared with that of domestic counsel. 
Brilliant etforts of political advocacy assume that the Court 
is instructed, and that unfortunately is the very question in 
doubt. Who can be sure that the men upon whose votes it 
will in a few months depend whether a new lease of power 
shall be ted to the worst Administration, morally and 
politically, which has dishonoured the country since the 
worst period of the eighteenth century are intelligently 
following even the simplest and most damning exposure 
of Ministerial blunders and Ministerial crimes? No one 
can pretend to any confident opinion on the point. The 
new electors may be wholly impervious to any appeal 
of the kind, and one cannot but feel that it may be 
all so much time and labour lost to rebearse the long 
and deplorable history of the betrayal o: English inte- 
rests and defilement of English honour throughout the 
world, when what may be wanted is that very primary in- 
struction in the political rudiments which Lord Sarispury 
has spoken of. ‘“ Remember,” to recur once more to his 
weighty words, “remember that we live under a dispen- 
sation of light in which our safety depends on the light 
“ penetrating to the dwellings of the very poorest and 
“ rudest in the community. Unless you do your part to 
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“ convey light, unless you do your to repel and ex 

“ the fallacies which are 
4 preaching in your villages, great evils will befall the 
“ Empire.” Great evils, we might say, have befallen 
it already, and to avoid worse it is not enough to 
recite the history of those which have already happened in 
the hearing of unappreciative ears. What these hearers 
must be first taught is that the evils which have thus be- 
fallen and those yet worse evils which may still befall the 
Empire, and which inevitably await it unless the educational 
experiment succeeds, will “ affect not alone nor chiefly the 
“ rich and well-to-do, but, above all, those who depend upon 
“ their industry for their life.” If that can be once brought 
home to the mass of the new electors, the Empire may yet 
be saved ; but Lord Sauissury has done well in reminding 
his party how arduous a task it is, and what unceasing 
labour will be required for its performance. 


NEAPOLITAN STORY-TELLERS AND BUFFOONS. 


I lg? Northern countries learning to read and write is usually 
considered the necessary prelude to all intellectual culture, 
In Naples this is far from being the case. The story of the noble- 

man who said it was very well for shopkeepers to have their 

children instructed in such arts, since they might have to gain a 

living by them, but that his son would always be in a position to 

yy some one to do such menial services is probably apocryphal, 

t not many years ago large businesses were conducted and 
comfortable fortunes made by men who could not read a line in a 
newspaper, and whose skill in writing was strictly limited to an 
-ability to sign their own names. In this respect a great change 
has come over the city of late years, chiefly through the in- 
struction provided in the army, but even now a large number of 
the poorer men and the great majority of their wives and daughters 
would find a great difficulty in deciphering the simplest printed 
“sentence, though a love of lotto has generally induced them to 
acquire some wledge of the numerals. It would be wrong, 
however, to suppose that the minds of these unlettered lazzaroni 
are as empty or as untrained as those whose whole intellectual 
imagine. 8 lover of paradox might almost assert that t 
higher culture of a nation stands in inverse proportion to its abilit 
to_read. The change which has substituted the latest music- 
song for “ og tp oe he might argue, has not been an unmixed 
improvement. the age of England’s greatest intellectual vigour, 
the schools were far more sparsely attended than at present; the 
men whose minds bad been awakened by the startling changes of 
the Reformation therefore rushed to the churches and theatres to 
satisfy the intellectual hunger of which they had suddenly become 
conscious instead of appeasing it by devouring the latest newspaper 

~or the current review, and somehow the sermons and dramas of 
those days appear even to us to be superior to the best of our 
essays and leading articles. We will not drive our poor paradox 
er, but freely abandon him to the tender mercies of any new 
Moses Priwrose who may be on the look-out for such wares. All 
‘we wish is to remind the reader that intellectual pleasure may be 
derived from other sources besides books. 

A provider of amusement which many of the Neapolitan 
lazzaroni- greatly delight in is the old-fashioned story-teller, 
He is only to be found in the gardens and kitchens of the 
-smallest inns, and never emerges into the more respectable 
quarters of the town or the dining-rooms that foreigners fre- 
quent. Indeed, he is rarely fitted to appear there to advan- 
‘tage; his clothes are shabby and not improbably torn, and 

his breath is so ly perfumed with garlic that in order to 
“enjoy his company it 1s necessary to keep on the weather-side of 
him. He usually speaks the broadest Neapolitan, though, if he 
catches sight of a foreign auditor from whom a larger gratuit 
than usually falls to his lot may be expected, he will make a fee 
effort to express himself in Italian, In his customary haunts he 
is a welcome guest. He enters them with a confident mien, and 
eyes those who are seated at the tables; if they are too few or too 
poverty-stricken, he retires with a bow ; otherwise he stations him- 
self in @ convenient position, assumes an imposing attitude, and 
coughs, All conversation is hushed in a moment, and the chairs 
are pushed so as to allow their occupants a full view of the 
narrator. He usually introduces his tale by some short moral 
remark such as, “ Gentlemen, though it is the duty of children to 
obey their parents, it is not well for fathers and mothers to impose 
too severe a restraint on their inclinations, as the history of 
Prineess —— clearly shows. Listen to it, and you will agree 
with me.” His stories are generally of a romantic aoe spines 
character, and they deal freely with fabulous animals super- 
natural events. In the more moving rey gy of verse are 
i uced, and though all the rest of the tale, down to the very 
moral it is supposed to teach, is occasionally varied, these lines 
always remain the same. When the narrator trusts his voice 
he sings them, otherwise he pronounces them in a declamatory 


tone, strongly emphasizing rhyme and rhythm. During the | grea 


rest of the ormance his manner is easy and animated 
turns. He relates the adventures of his hero almost as 
they had happened to himself; he indulges freely in gesture, 


and mimics the voices of the emg ag characters. When he 
has reached the most stirring incident in the tale, and every one 
is anxious to know what happened next, he suddenly pauses, 
borrows a Fo from the landlord, and goes round to collect 
the soldi. If the harvest is satisfactory he returns to his post 
and finishes the narrative; if not, he retires with a polite bow. 
One of these men is said to have made a large profit by forgetting 
the conclusion of bis best story. What the story was no one can 
now say ; but tradition re: it to have been the best ever told 
in a tavern garden. Nobody who heard the beginning had 
any rest till he knew the end, and on the narrator departing with- 
out finishing it, the disappointed listeners suspected other 
of stinginess. When the story-teller rea adm or a few days 
the same tale was eagerly demanded, and the contributions were 
unusually liberal; but he departed as before. The same scene was 
repeated a number of times and in different parts of the town. At 
last the frequenters of one of the taverns where he often appeared 
came to an understanding with each other. He should not have 
another soldo till the tale was told to the very end. When he 
asked for the plate the innkeeper informed him of the resolution of 
his guests, and offered himself to collect the coppers and “=< them 
till the story was finished. It was only then that the old man 
confessed with tears that he had quite forgotten how the beautiful 
princess escaped from her difficulties. All he could remember 
was that the conclusion was happy. Then he hurried away with- 
out even waiting to make a bow, and never again revisited the 
en. 

The humorous storyteller is more rarely to be met. In many 
respects he follows, or rather parodies, the manner of his senti- 
mental colleague. He, too, generally begins with an aphorism ; 
but this, instead of inculcating a moral lesson, is usually a satirical 
comment upon the frailty of women. The men are delighted, and 
their wives and daughters take the hard hits good-humouredly 
enough. They know that neither the story-tellers nor the hearers 
believe the statements they are so fond of making and listening to. 
From of old priests and ladies have been considered fair game by 
Italian wits, and the latter at least accept the position gracefully 
and without protest. The story that follows is well worthy of 
the introduction. It invariably deals with common, and not un- 

uently with modern, life. In character it resembles the broader 
of io’s tales, though of course it is entirely wanting in the 
charm of his inimitable style and manner. ut, though any 
amount of license in the choice of subject is permitted, it is not 
this that attracts the audience. If he is to succeed, the narrator 
must possess a ready wit, and at least some sense of humour; his 
it is slightly grotesque, so muc’ tter, for grimaces are hi: 
appreciated, and custom allows him less freedom of gesture than 
his romantic rival. me hs apne to satirize the host, to refer 
playfully to the various family parties present, to any little incie 
dent that may happen in the garden, to current events and things 
in general, without allowing his story to drag. His language can- 
not be called chaste, either in a moral or a literary sense; but 
even in be is an which he not 
transgress, but which cannot be explai at present. His en- 
trance and his exit are similar to those which tose already been 
described ; but when he hands round the plate he freely exchanges 
jokes for soldi, and not unfrequently when he leaves you feel your- 
self almost his debtor, so great is the affability with which he 
accepts your small donation, 

umour is proverbially apt to into , but 
in Naples the buffoon stands distinctly higher in the social scale 
than the comic story-teller. However broken his voice and his 
fortunes may be, it is rarely that any true master of the art will 
give a representation in the tavern and kitchens to which 
the lazzaroni resort. He can always make a better living by in- 
structing pupils, for this is one of the favourite amusements of 
apprentices, young mechanics, and shopkeepers. They club 

ther, hire a master to instruct them, and practise alone on 
other evenings. When they have attained a certain proficiency, 
they unexpectedly appear in some gathering of their iriends, and 
produce a few pieces which are, of course, greeted with en- 
thusiastic applause. At every future social grt Nees | will be 
entreated to perform, and will enjoy all the delight which the 
warm recognition of their elderly friends and the smiles of 
young and rosy lips can impart. Their younger acquaintances, 
too, will applaud, sometimes vociferously enough; but in their 
case admiration is apt to be tempered by jealousy. This dis- 
tinction and the pleasure they derive from their rehearsals are the 
only rewards the amateurs desire. But the master begs his eye 
on his pupils. If any of them display unusual talent, he in due 
time invites him to a private interview, where he meets others of 
talents equal to though different from his own. A higher course of 
instruction begins, and thus troupes are formed who are ready, for 
a consideration, to give @ representation in the houses of strangers, 
though they never, we believe, appear in public places, and cer- 
tainly never demand alms, The prices they command vary with 
their ability and their reputation, It must be understood that to 
call a man a great buffoon in Naples is to pay him a high com- 
pment, It is often comic to observe how after an English party 

ve been pestered by a humorous but too persistent a beggar, 

chief person in it extracts his dictionary from his pocket with the 
test difficulty, and, after searching for the word, pronounces 
it to the Pht Py his companions reiterate 
“ grande, grande, e,” as they do not quite trust their tongues 
with the more formidable word, To the mendicant the abuse is 
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as music; for once his comic powers have been ern and he 
feels surer than ever of a plentiful reward. “ What greater con- 
demnation can you pronounce on any race or class,” exclaims the 

ilistine, “than to acknowledge that they regard the buffoon 
with admiration ?” 

Va bene. Our friend the Philistine is a useful member of 
society, gifted with much common sense, and in this case he 
would be quite right if the word had in both languages ex- 
actly the same meaning. Unfortunately it has not. In Naples 
buffoonery is a distinct, and in some respects a highly de- 
veloped, form of art. A great buffoon is a t comic actor 
and singer in a certain style. To judge his merits you 
must see him with a company in some private house. 
Each of the performers has a guitar, and the representation 
begins with a piece of light music. Suddenly one of the buffoons 
advances, and begins to relate in prose a ridiculous and gene- 
rally rather discreditable imaginary incident in his own life. 
His companions remain silent, or only emphasize the points of the 
story by a touch or so on the strings of their instruments, until he 
gives the catchword, when they suddenly break out into a chorus 
which drowns his voice. At first he gesticulates dumbly, as if he 
desired to protest against the very uncomplimentary remarks of 
his companions; afterwards he stands for a time in silent dejec- 
tion; but when the air is ted he himself leads the mocking 
fraternity, though with a resigned and mournful air. While his 
associates dwell on the comic, he insists even in singing on the 
pathetic side of the adventure; when they laugh, he weeps. 
After the chorus has thus been twice repeated, he resumes his 
narrative. His gestures all through are exaggerated; and, if he 
possesses any talent, he heightens the effect of his performance by 
caricaturing the manner of some public man or of some person 
present whom he knows to be too good-humoured to take offence 
at the liberty. When he has finished his companions occupy his 
turn by turn. If alove adventure is related, the leading per- 

ormer generally introduces a sentimental verse or two, some- 
times with great effect. As soon as he has finished, however, his 
oa reproduce the ditty in quicker time and with altered 
wo! 

Such performances as these, as we have already said, are not for 
the lazzaroni. The members of these companies have generally 
professions of their own, and only look upon their art as a recrea- 
tion, though they have no objection to earning a few lire by it 
when opportunity offers. Those who perform in the taverns have, 
for the most part, as indifferent a reputation in buffoonery as in 
more ot matters. And yet it is only in taverns that 
the art of the buffoon is ever seen to full perfection. Such exhi- 
bitions are always the result of chance, and even the regular 
frequenter of such places may consider himself fortunate if he bas 
an opportunity of witnessing one, the more so as it costs him 
nothing, and any donation except a cigar and a glass of wme 
would be considered an insult. The host himself may be an 
amateur, or two buffoons of recognized reputation may meet by 
chance in his garden. In this case a contest is likely to occur. 
A guitar is procured, the rivals stand side by side, each caricatures 
the manner and speech of the other, and eg is left to decide 
by its —. between them. They usually begin with the set- 
pieces which the companies purchase and perform, but if they are 
men worth hearing, they soon begin to improvise tale, verse, and 
music. There is no sin, crime, stupidity, or folly, which each will 
not, while assuming the nality of his opponent, accuse himself 
of. As the contest proceeds the wickedness and the humour increase, 
since each at has to outbid his rival. It is only on such 
occasions that the intellectual vivacity of the born buffoon can be 
appreciated, and when one has witnessed such an exhibition it is 
easy to understand why the words “ You are not really a poor man, 
but a great buffoon,” are considered a compliment by beggars. 


Foreigners who understand the Neapolitan dialect, and an ¢ are 
few, are very apt to misunderstand the position, both social and 
moral, of the story-tellers and buffoons. They are not paupers; 
they would resent a penny if it were offered them in the streets, 
They earn their liveli , as they think, fairly and honestly by 
supplying a real intellectual want, and allowing their customers to 
estimate their services as they choose. In moral respects, too, 
they are not nearly as loose in their language and suggestions as 
the occasional hearer mies suppese. In Naples there are no 
mysteries kept hidden from chi . Among the lower classes, 
at least, everything is openly talked about between men and 
women in the hearing of ir little sons and daughters, 
The result is that the reserve we practise in the north would 
be absurd. No one of an age to follow a story or a piece 
of buffoonery is, or pretends to be, ignorant of a number of 
matters of which all the unmarried ladies of England are con- 
ventionally supposed to have no idea. We do not say that this 
is the better, or even a good way; it would be impossible but for 
the almost cree seclusion in which girls are held by the 
Southern I 8; but it is the way of Naples, and, this being the 
case, the art of ae is founded upon it, It would be absurd 
to demand from the buffoon and the story-teller a reserve that 
parents and teachers do not practise. Every subject is therefore 
open to the professional who chooses to deal with it, but he must 
deal with it in the recognized professional way. He must utter 
no indecency that may not be understood in a purely natural and 
innocent sense, and he must never endeavour to inflame the 
passions. The interest of his piece or story must centre on some 


ridiculous incident; all the by-play of suggestion and double 
meaning that he introduces Beasnt up to this. It heightens 
the effect, but it will not excuse the want of a point. All things 
are permitted to the performer, if only he uses discreetly, 


SOME HOLIDAY THOUGHTS. 


do not know that anybody is “separating” (which 
appears to be the fashionable though is oe 
suggestive of polyps or geraniums than of human beings) for the 
hitsuntide holidays with particularly cheerful feelings, There 
are no Whitsuntide holidays at school now, and the enfranchised 
undergraduate has lost that brief cessation of his not alwa 
arduous toils which he seems to have enjoyed in former days. 
the other hand, he has got his enfranchisement, thanks to the 
action of “ Robert, his honoured lord and Chancellor,” as, if he is 
an Oxford man, he is more especially bound to call Lord Salisbury. 
On this point, as we have before now more than once hinted in 
the most delicate manner in the world, we are not quite at one 
with the honoured Lord and Chancellor. He was certainly very 
severe on the “ Abdominal” Council for its mild suggestion that 
undergraduates under the influence of Mr. Nuttall might be diffi- 
cult to be treated pupillariously. But, as we also hinted before 
most other people seem to have thought of it, the means by 
which the undergraduate is to establish his status as a voter 
in regard of a tenement occupied usually by him of right for 
three periods of not less than six or more than eight weeks out 
of the fifty-two do not very obviously appear. However, the 
undergraduate has his vote, for which he will doubtless ever pray. 
Except the undergraduate, nobody has much public reason to 
thankful for benefits received just now. The rumours of war do 
not cease ; and, though the Pall Mali Gazette trusts in the 
ness and the grace of Alexander III., who is willing to let an 
erring nation off because of his love for Mr. Gladstone, the warn- 
ings of the ancients to the effect that the way to obtain peace is 
not the ostentatious interruption of preparations for war have 
some weight. The Budget still hangs over us—a rather heavy 
sword suspended by an uncommonly thin hair. The Government 
is still in office, two distinct additional kicks have been inflicted on 
England in Eypt, the Afghan Blue Book has gone mysteriously 
out of print, and May is keeping its promise by being (as it gave 
fair warning that it was going to be) the most objectionable May 
that even of late years has afflicted the nations. 

Among the few alleviations must be ranked the discovery that 
we have got a very humorous ally in the Ameer, Abdul Rahman, We 
do not refer to the somewhat mysterious uncertainty which pre- 
vails on the point whether our ally is longing for us to fight for 
him or dying to get rid of us, but to the really charming story 
told in a private letter quoted in the Times of Thursday, It seems 
that at Rawul Pindi impertinent curiosity was manifested as to 
the exact fate of a certain person, who, like other persons, had 
found Cabul very unhealthy, or, in other words, been murdered. The 
reply of the Ameer to these inhospitable and inquisitive questions is 

uite perfect. “ See,” said the God-granted one, “ how princes are 

e victims of calumny! The truth is that there is a certain 
Thing that walks about the streets of Cabul at night and kills- 
everybody it meets. I warned my friend Afzul of this Thing, but 
his relative would insist on going out in the evening, one 
night he met the Thing and was killed.” Nobody can say fairer 
than that. The Cabul Thing will, we trust, immediately engage 
the attention of Messrs. Myers and Gurney’s Society as to its. 
physical characteristics; politically it is of a very ancient house, 
and the reason of that unjust suspicion to which the Ameer so- 
feelingly alludes is probably that all the Things of this kind have 
a remarkable habit of meeting people who are obnoxious to the 
powers that be. But it is unnecessary to go on with what is so 
obvious ; it is not superfluous to repeat that we evidently have an 
ally of much parts and humour in Abdul Rahman. And it is a 
thousand pities that Mr. Gladstone has not a little of his humour, 
though in fact very careful examination might detect in Mr. Glad- 
stone a system of explanation not quite so different in effect, at least, 
from the Ameer’s, The fate of the Egyptian garrisons, for in- 
stance, has more than once been dealt with in a manner i 
the pleasant wit, the naiveté, and the romantic suggestion of that 
owner of Penj-deh who, according to the Pall Mall, is so in- 
different to his property, but somewhat alike in gist. There are 
Things in the Soudan that g about and kill garrisons; Mr. 
Gladstone has uently told the garrisons that if they don’t 
come away the Things will kill them. And they won't come 
away, and the Things kill them, and the most unjust suspicions 
are thrown on Prime Ministers as well as on princes. 

Is it a sign of decadence in the Briton that an Ameer of Afghan- 
istan should develop humour? Perhaps that would be too large 
and gloomy an assertion ; though it is certain that when the Briton 
was most vigorous and haughty he used to assert his own mono- 


Roly of the quality, and even to have it ized. Compare 
bdul Rahman and his delightful story of the Cabul Thing with 
the remarkable i of Britishness who, until recently, had a 


great deal to do with Abdul Rahman, and who now seems to be 
the homme de peine of the Liberal party for second-rate dinners, 
Lord Ripon, speaking at the National Temple of Liberalism and 
Luxury on Wednesday, exhibited his now well-known qualities in 
various ways, but he certainly did not exhibit his want of humour 
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in any more strikingly than in the remark in opposition to the 
views of the Duke o ll, that military occupation “ did not 
always mean civilization, it sometimes meant extermination.” 
Even such an audience as Lord Ripon had before him must 
surely have infused a slight quaver into the “ — ” which 
chequered Lord Ripon’s speech almost more freely than we 
ever, in a long experience of speeches reported both before 
and after delivery, remember to have noticed. For it is 
quite true that Mr. Gladstone's fashions of occupying and not 
occupying equally mean extermination. There was a deal 
of extermination done both this year and last round Souakim, 
where we have occupied, and a good deal at Khartoum, where 
we have not. Quite a cheerful total of the exterminated—ex- 
terminated without rhyme, reason, or result—has been made up 
by Mr. Gladstone’s Clerks of the Butcher's Bill, But it might 
have been thougbt that a humble follower of Mr. Gladstone, who 
is going about making after-dinner speeches till some other part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions can be handed over to him to tamper 
with, would not have alluded quite so broadly to the fact. Lord 
Ripon should really take example from his late pensioner, They 
do these things much better in Cabul. 

However, we do not know that Lord Ripon’s absence of humour 
is at all a consolatory subject of holiday thought for those who 
do not with Lord Ripon’s politics, Tor it is only one more 
sign of the great fact that the Liberal-Radical party is becoming 
more and mure of a stupid party every day. And a stupid party 
isa terrible thing to have to do with. You cannot argue with it, 
for it cannot understand an argument; you cannot joke with it, for 
it cannot seea joke; you cannot appeal to it, for it has got nothing 
to appeal to but a pocket, and it can even have the contents of 
that pocket escamotés by the use of sufficient dexterity. What is 
to be done with a party which delights to honour not merely Mr, 
Gladstone, who, after all, is a mischief-maker of genius, but Lord 
Ripon, who is only a mischief-maker without genius? What is 
to be done with a party which at every fresh loss, disgrace, or 
blunder calls for three cheers for Mr. Gladstone, and which has 
survived the publication of the Afghan Blue Book—in which men 
who have property to lose tolerate Mr. Chamberlain; men who 
waieoteed business tolerate Lord Granville; men who presumably 
have blood in their veins tolerate Lord Derby; and men who pre- 
sumably can read and hear and put two and two together tolerate 
Mr. Gladstone? What, above all, is to be done with a party 
which consoles itself for a costly period of unbroken failure by 
reflecting that after all it put an end five zee ago to a less costly 
period of almost unbroken success ; that calls the Treaty of Berlin a 
surrenger, and the agreement, or arrangement, or whatever it is to 
be called, of the other day an honourable escape from difficulties 
and rs? A Primitive Methodist minister, who seems to be 
not & sort of buffoon in his way, suggests that the Saturday 
Review should go in for spiritual Jingoism, and endeavour to 
get eleven millions voted to the Primitive Methodists. This is 
straightforward and businesslike. As Dickens’s Christopher re- 
marks, “ We are not aware that the man was ever born to 
whom eleven millions would not be acceptable,” and for this 
touch of nature we forgive the Reverend Mr. Somebody an 
opinion also not obscurely expressed by him that in our present 
and unconverted condition we ought to behanged. The Reverend 
Mr. Somebody thinks he could convert the world with eleven 
millions, With how many could one convert the great Liberal 
party, which at present is ready to pay eleven millions not to be 
converted ? The question and the arithmetic consequent on it are 
painful, and likely to de a man who thinks on them when he 
takes his Pentecostal walks abroad. 

One hint of Lord Salisbury’s, however, may be most advan- 
tageously taken by those whom their said walks lead into any 
possible sphere of political influence. The war against stupidity, 
unless stupidity is to be triumphant all along the line, will 
have to be fought very hard, and in very much more various 
ways than the Conservative party, or any party that is opposed 
to Gladstonism abroad and Bhassberlainsem at home, seems to 
have yet realized. Both before and since we wrote about Mr. 
Mitchell’s candidature last week it has been announced—whether 
truly or not we do not pretend to say—that in more than one of the 
new county constituencies the new voters, or those likely to 
become voters, were being actually drilled to come up to an 
imitation booth, fill an imitation voting-ticket with the name of 
the Radical candidate, and give itin. This, of course, is at least 
as contrary to the spirit of law as bribery or intimidation, but it 
is not contrary to any letter, and it shows the thoroughness of the 
organization with which the revolutionary party intend to fight. 
With the promises now lavished on the one side, all supineness 
on the other side means, to call plain things by their plain names, 
a probable civil convulsion before very long. On the other hand, 
the doctrine of ransom is quite capable of being exposed to the 
comprehension of the agricultural labourer; nor do we for our 

believe that there would be any difficulty in showing him 
that his very good friend the Dissenting minister only wants to 
gratify his grudge _— the parson ; that his very good friend the 
and reformer would, if he could have his way, simply cut off the 
source of wages; even that Mr. Gladstone has blundered abroad 
and at home in far more complicated matters. It can be done; 
pg Wey question is, Is it being done? and if not, Is it going 
to 


THE IRISH BISHOPS AT ROME. 


E ventured last week to express our conviction that, after 
his recent pastoral admonition to the Pope—which may be 
colloquially summed up in the formula, “ Paws off, Pompey ”— 
Dr. Nulty and his frieud Archbishop Croke were likely to meet 
with an even less cordial reception at the Vatican than the rest 
of their colleagues. But as regards the scuttling policy, they 
were all involved in the same condemnation, for they had care- 
fully conspired—as they have sincs themselves informed us—to 
leave Ireland in a body the Monday before the Prince and Princess 
of Wales entered it. And this sort of studied atiront to the Heir 
Apparent is opposed alike to the best traditions of the Roman 
Court and to the personal feelings and policy of the reigning Pope. 
It is not at all surprising therefore to learn from recent telegrams 
that His Holiness closely interrogated the Irish Bishops as to 
their reasons for this gross breach of propriety, and found their 
replies wholly unsatisfactory. He is reported to have reminded 
them that, “even in Germany, where the May Laws are still in 
force, and the Catholic clergy suffer much oppression, of which 
nothing is now known in Ireland, they fultil the duty he has 
enjoined on them of showing proper respect for the Emperor 
and the members of the Imperial family”; and he added that 
“he was much surprised and pained at hearing this had been 
neglected in Ireland.” After this the matter for which they 
were originally summoned to Rome—the necessity of reforms 
at Maynooth—was pressed upon their attention by the Car- 
dinals deputed for that purpose, who were not a little amazed 
at the vehement opposition otfered by the leading malcontents 
among them. To outsiders however, who know something of Ire- 
land and have not been reared in the traditions of the Ouria, their 
opposition will seem, if not very respectable, intelligible enough. 
Maynooth has long been the chief recruiting ground of the “ sur- 
pliced ruffians” who have made themselves most prominent 
among priestly rioters and abettors of “ moonlight ” morality ; and 
the slight control, always more nominal than real, exercised over 
it by the English Government before the withdrawal of the annual 
rant, at the time of the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
now for several years come to an end, The last check was 
removed still more recently by the death of its late President, 
the venerable Dr. Russell, who was one of the most learned of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, an old-fashioned Gallican both in 
theology and politics and a valued friend of Cardinal Newman's, 
t.o little ultramontane to be made a bishop under the last pon- 
tifieate but far too loyal a subject to be tolerable to Fenian 
intriguers, He has been succeeded by a pronounced Nation- 
alist, Ur. Walsh, the chosen favourite of the clergy tor the 
vacant See of Dublin, and so entirely is the College now in 
the hands of that faction that, as we pointed out last week, “the 
Maynooth bishops” has come to be a recognized designation of its 
episcopal fuglemen. It is plain enough therefure why “ the bishops 
were not pleased at the idea of reform as counected with May- 
nooth, and the leaders among them manifested at the first sitting 
an opposition so determined that even Cardinal Franzelin looked 
on in blank surprise.” It appears that “after a number of sittings 
calmer counsels prevailed,” and they found it prudent to succumb 
to the inevitable, though they yielded with a bad grace. ‘To 
“ reform Maynooth” in the sense intended at Rome means, as they 
are well aware, inter alia to kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs of clerical sedition and complicity with Captain Moonlight 
and his ways. It means that the priesthood at least will be ex- 
pected henceforth to preach and practise a “ standard of Christian 
perfection” which is based on an unmutilated Decalogue. Hine 
ule lacryme. And to reduce Maynooth to a training place for 
such a priesthood is “to poison the wells,” according to the 
estimate of the present race of Irish prelates. It was said 
of the late Cardinal MacCabe last year by their too notorious 
spokesman, the “Irish Catholic Layman,” in the Nation, that 
“his Eminence has from first to last denounced the movement 
that saved the Irish people from ruin.” And what if the future 
a and episcopate of Ireland were to be trained in these 
tal principles of loyalty and order? We can quite understand 
the outraged feelings of the bishops at such an unwelcome pro- 
spect, though we cannot profess to sympathize with them. Even 
‘Connell, who was the model of a loyal and law-abiding citizen, 
as compared with men like Dr. Nulty and Dr. Croke, declared that 
“ he would as soon receive his politics from Constantinople as from 
Kome,” and a recent speaker at a Land League meeting, attended 
by many priests, went further still, and boldly declared, in the 
true spirit of Irish Catholicism, that “if Christ Himself a 
there to oppose them, He would be hissed off the platform.” The 
bishops then are naturally sore at the idea of a “ reform” which 
may cut off the supply of such “ Mayncoth priests ” in the future. 
All this appears te have occurred before the arrival at Rome of 
Bishop Nulty’s famous pastoral, which “exploded like a box of 
dynamite at the Vatican.” Our readers are familiar by this time 
with the language of the pastoral, and will readily believe the 
statement of the Roman telegram that its undisguised menaces 
“ were exactly what a pontiff of Leo XIII.’s character was least 
Fog 4 to tolerate.” And it was not rendered more acceptable 
by the significant fact, already commented on both in our own 
columns and elsewhere, that the Irish hierarchy had six months 
before committed themselves to an equally overt act of defiance, 
in their corporate resolution to entrust the cause of Catholic 
education in Ireland to the Parnellite or Nationalist leaders, 
the open allies of foreign atheists and Communists and the ad- 
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vocates of domestic sedition. To be sure their friend the “ Irish 
Layman” disclaimed on their behalf, with his accustomed gra 
ful urbanity, the alliance of “the beastliest form of infidelity, 
in the of Mr. Bradlaugh,” but added that they hoped to 
have his vote. Now the Irish bishops were originally summoned 
to Rome last autumn, and so their audacious procedure, like Dr. 
Nulty’s pastoral the other day, immediately preceded this intended 
visit ad limina apostolorum, and was evidently meant to forestall 
the interference of the Vatican by the previous announcement of 
their programme. They had put down their foot, soto speak, and 

with a decision energy legitimate and even credit- 
able in a Protestant, but very odd—to say the least—in a body of 
Roman Catholic bishops, that no Pope or Papal emissary should 
tax or tithe in their dominions henceforth, the direct message 
conveyed by their last manifesto being of course that Cardinal 
MacOabe’s successor must be as unlike as possible to Cardinal 
MacOabe. It appears however that they had reckoned without 
their Pope, in threatening Leo XIII, with the apostasy of Ireland 
if he would not follow their guidance. He has been threatened 
with schism in Italy, but it is thought at Rome—and, we are 
inclined to agree with the 7imes’ correspondent, rightly thought— 
that “ Italy is becoming more sincerely Catholic in faith day by 
day,” though it is not perhaps as clearly apprehended at Rome 
that this is largely due to the very circumstance which was looked 
on there as the main source of peril, the collapse of the temporal 
power and all that it implied. Whether Irish Catholicism is 
as sincere as Italian may well be doubted, but Leo XIII. at all 
events is not the man to purchase external allegiance by com- 
promising the fundamental principles of Christian ethics. He may 
probably spare the mitred insurgents against his rule the indig- 
nity of a public reprimand, but they will pretty certainly be sent 
‘home sadder and wiser men than they came. Whether any 
‘appointment to the vacant primacy will také place before they 
leave Rome is doubtful, and any rumour about it may safely be 
dismissed as at least premature. But the reforms at Maynooth 
which the Holy See is bent on carrying through will have 
to receive the formal sanction of an Irish Synod, and it 
will require a firm hand and a cool head to guide it. That 
may not perhaps be most easily found in the ranks of the 
existing national hierarchy, still less in the actual staff of 
the College which so urgently needs and so bitterly “ hates to 
be reformed.” Pius IX. did not scruple to override the epis- 
copal vote and the national wish, when he sent Cardinal 
Cullen as Archbishop and Apostolic Delegate to Dublin, and in 
some respects—certainly as regards politics—the event justified 
his choice. Leo XIII. is both a stronger and a wiser man than 
his predecessor, and he will not hesitate, when occasion arises, 
to manifest a like independence. What kind of prelate the mal- 
contents desired may be gathered from their virulent abuse of 
the three last occupants of the post, Cardinal MacCabe, Cardinal 
Cullen, and Archbishop Murray, and the significant warning that, 
“until the Castle bishop is made impossible the relations of 
Ireland with the Holy See will be in peril.” The Castle bishop 
ameans a bishop who recognizes the duty of civil allegiance. 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF TENNIS. 


HE glory is ~—— The great match for the championship 
is over, and England has been vanquished. England's re- 
presentative player, George Lambert, had held the undisputed 
supremacy at teunis for the last fifteen years. In this position he 
was the successor of Edmund Tompkins, who gained in 1860 a 
victory over the greatest of French players, Papa Barre, then in 
his sixtieth year, who lad been for thirty-five years the champion 
of tennis, That encounter, however, was hardly better than an 
ordinary exhibition-match ; it was played on several days, at 
irregular intervals, and it ended in a most unsatisfactory manner. 
Barre, on the fifth day, was dead beat, and gave up the attempt 
to win. In 1871, Lambert succeeded to the championship with- 
out a struggle, for it was found impossible to arrange a set 
match between him and Tompkins, who was unable or unwilling 
to meet his youthful rival. Lambert, indeed, had already claimed 
the title of champion for a year or more. Before that time there 
had been other great players, both English and foreign,—the latter 
chiefly French,—who played in London for the pride of place; a 
long Tit, including the names of Masson, Marchisio, Charrier, 
and Barcellon, ai! illustrious in the records of the game. It 
does not, however, appear that in any of their contests articles 
were drawn up, or apy formal conditions im , other than 
the usual rules of the court in which nf played, whether at 
Hampton Court, or in the old court in Windmill Street, or in 
James Street, Haymarket. Victory conferred the title, scarcely 
more than a courtesy title, of champion on the victor; nor was 
this ever disputed until the holder in his turn had been conquered 
in a similarly informal but equally conclusive fashion. The man- 
ners of the golden age were simple; so were also the customs of 
tennis in those golden days. : 
Autres temps, autres meurs! With new players, from a new 
-country, we have received new ideas ; and for the most recent con- 
test for the highest honours in tennis, we are told, regular articles 
“were drawn up, & sum of money (100/.) was staked and deposited 
-on each side, and all other conditions of the match were detinitel 
P and precisely set forth ina formal document, dul ool 
daivered. Hampton Court was selected as 


venue,| they saw, and must have wept not 


and the contest was so as to extend over three or four 
days, not consecutive, a day's repose being allowed between two 
days of play. Four sets were fixed as sufficient for each day's 
play, and the match was “ the best of thirteen sets,” the winner 
of the first seven sets to be declared the winner of the match and 
the champion of tennis. This was to be, therefore, a severe test 
of strength, condition, and endurance, as well as a trial of judg-- 
ment and skill. To play four hard sets of tennis twice in one 
week is enough to try the powers of all but exceptionally strong 
men ; to do so thrice within the same limit of time is almost more 
than may be fairly demanded of the most robust. 

Thomas Pettitt, the challenger, hails from America, the land of 
his adoption. Born at Beckenham, Kent, in 1860, he is now only 
twenty-five years of age; while Lambert is all but eighteen years 
his senior. To this os advantage of youth Pettitt unites extra- 
ordinary activity and fur more strength than his slight form, all 
wiry and muscular as it is, would seem at first sight to promise. 
The length of the match, therefore, and the shortness of the time 
in which it had to be concluded according to the conditions, told 
on him much less severely than on his opponent; and, indeed, at. 
the end of the third day he looked as if he could have begun again 
and played away for another week without much trouble or dis- 
tress to himself. Not so, however, his antagonist, who appeared 
somewhat stale at the beginning of the last day's play, per- 
— flagged and failed before its conclusion. 

ettitt, who is said to have been picked up some ten or twelve 
years ago,a poor English lad, in the streets of Boston, U.S.A., 
without a visible profession in life, was appointed to the responsible, 
but not too lucrative, post of under-marker in a racket-court, the 
pi | out of which was his chief duty. When a tennis-court 
was built there,—the first, we believe, in America, unless the 
athletic exercises of the Aztecs may be reckoned as early exposi- 
tions of tennis,—Pettitt received the rudiments of the game from 
a marker named Hunt, who had exchanged Oxford in the old 
country for the Western Athens, and whom he promptly excelled 
at his own game. Not long afterwards, Hunt made a fresh start 
in search of a more congenial situation, and his pupil took his 
place, and soon reached a point at which he could give long odds 
to the best players, amateur or professional, procurable in those 
regions, This, indeed, is the surprising matter in the story of 
Pettitt’s career; not that his style of play, when we first saw it 
here, was strange and wild, barbaric, untutored, and apparently 
developed out of an inner consciousness, or acquired in contests 


with 
The hairy-faced baboon, 
In the mountains of the moon; 


but that it should have been as good as on trial it proved to be. 

In 1883, longing for new worlds to conquer, he came to Eng- 
land, where, though warmly welcomed in his character of 
foreigner, he met with but small favour from the cold eye of 
criticism, which was offended by his eccentricities of play, some 
of which clashed irreconcilably with the pure traditions and classic 
canons of taste intennis. “ What matter?” asked his apologists; . 
“his style is effective,” they observed, and with some reason, as 
he won match after match against amateurs and professionals in 
almost unbroken succession. In 1884 he came again to the scenes 
of these triumphs, and again played, with much the same results, 
against all but our best player. The only disappointment was 
that Lambert, who had been suffering from severe indisposition® 
for some time, was unable to try conclusions with this brilliant 
visitor. Naturally enough, the younger player, full of ambition 
and elated with success, was impatient to bring matters to an 
issue; and he strove hard to force the de facto champion to 
defend his right to the title. In the end, Lawbert’s health 
having improved somewhat since last year, and after much corre- 

ndence, the recent match was arranged. That it was played at 
ampton Court, and not at Lord's or elsewhere, seems to have 
provoked criticism in some quarters; but where else could the 
match have been played with equal fairness to the players and 
convenience to the spectators? The Marylebone Court would 
evidently have given an advantage to Lambert, who plays there 
constantly. The Manchester Club, with ready liberality, offered 
the use of their admirable court, which Pettitt would have liked, 
but which is inconveniently far from London, The choice even- 
tually fell on Hampton Court, Lambert having won the toss and 
chosen that court, which could certainly be considered neutral and 
was equally fair for both players. It has, moreover, this advan- 
tage, in addition to that of its proximity to London, that it has 
two wide galleries, one near the top of each end-wall, capable 
between them of accommodating nearly one hundred spectators. 
Thus, with the help ot the dedans and the side-galleries, about 170 
eager amateurs, on each dey of the match, were provided with 
seats; @ result which could not have been attained in any other 
court in England, Never before, perhaps, in the history of tennis 
has such a gathering been seen as that which watched each game 
intently, and hung expectant on the issue of each stroke of this 
great match. The excitement throughout was intense, and at 
times almost painful. It was not so because the play was more 
brilliant than such as many present there had seen before; but 
the match was terribly even, and the games were fearfully hard- 
fought. Pettitt played for much ; Lambert stood to lose, in repu- 
tation and position, far more, 

Old Barre, however, and the other ghosts of the great departed, 
if they were Ss by the laws of the unseen world to be on- 
lookers, must have shuddered with horror at some of the strokes 
seldom over faults of- 
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omission and commission which could not fail to cause them 1 ea 
and migeetion. They, in their day, played better,—some of them 
within the memory of living man; and so, we may add, did once 
George Lambert. There can be no doubt or question but that he 
has lost more than half-fifteen from his best game of six or eight 
ago; else he had never lost this match. Some, indeed, of his 
strokes on the floor, some of his “ forces ” for the dedans, were in 
the old grand style and impossible of return. His service, ry oo 
on the first day and part of the second, was even more difficult 
than that of his opponent, hard as that undoubtedly is. But “ all 
round ” his play showed a loss of that fire, vivacity, and crushing 
severity which it once to an unapproachable degree. 
He seemed often now to hesitate in his attack, to “ play safe,” as 
it were. In other times he would have “ killed the ball” a hundred 
times where he now appeared to be glad to return it at any cost. 
Increasing age,—though he is not yet old, if compared with 
Barre while that inimitable player was still supreme,—and bad 
health, which has attacked him during the last few years; these 
are the main cavses to which his defeat must be ascribed. These 
laid him open especially to the onslaught of a young, extremely 
uick and active, never-tiring assailant, such as Pettitt showed 
Himself, who wearied him out. Thus on the first day Lambert 
‘won with some difficulty three of the four sets; on the second day 
two; on the third day none. As he tired and gave way the other 
improved, and learned to return the heavily-cut strokes, to stop the 
severe “ forces,” and to assume the attack instead of the defence. 
The challenger gained as fast as the challenged ig og lost ground. 
It is only fair to say that Lambert had decidedly the worst of the 
luck, particularly on the last day of the match; and that, of the 
errors of marker and umpires, in the opinion of some good judges, 
by far the greater number were scored to his disadvantage. 

The most instructive point to the student of tennis, and that 
which was also the most diverting to the philosophic onlooker, lay 
‘in the fact that Pettitt gradually discarded the wildest features of 
his style as the match proceeded; he played more and more 
steadily on the floor, and less in the air with exuberant and un- 
necessary violence; and he eventually won in a manner which 
resembled that which, rightly or wrongly, kas come to be regarded 
as correct. This is a satisfactory result, Foreigner as he 
now is, he is, after all, by birth English. It is some consolation 
to feel that our champion has only been defeated, when past his 

ime, by a young man of English birth, taught by English players. 

t it is still more gratifying to think that this young man has 
now at least begun to correct his style by better English models 
than he had hitherto studied, and has already felt the advantage 
of this step. We may, therefore, look forward to seeing him play 
better and better for many years to come, and, if with diminished 
activity, yet with a style purged of its former ugly defects, and 
more elegant though not less effective than before. Let us hope 
that we may soon have another worthy champion to oppose to 
him. In a year or two Charlie Saunders may be good enough. 
Till then we must sit in sackcloth, and mourn the glory which is 


SOME CATHEDRALS OF SCANDINAVIA, 


HE northernmost and unquestionably the finest of Scan- 
dinavian churches stands at Throndhjem, in Norway—the 
highest point to which a railway attains in Europe. It is a vast 
edifice now undergoing restoration, but has hardly yet emerged 
from a state of ruin. Here the Norwegian sovereigns are crowned, 
and here at one time the Assembly used to meet on occasions of 
national importance; but scaffolding and sustaining walls still 
occupy sash of the great church of St. Olaf, and make it useless 
at present to invite anybody's company to so remote a region. 
Let us, then, pause at Upsala on the way thither from Stockholm. 
Upsala can be reached by land or by water from the Swedish 
capital. The railway journey occupies a little over two hours, 
and the steamer is about twice as long in doing the distance ; but 
the land route is intolerably wearisome through endless and 
dreary pine-woods, while the water journey is pleasant and 
icturesque, affording, as it does, peeps at the shrunken ruins of 
— and the es square chateau at Skokloster. The old 
University city itself stands on both sides of a narrow, muddy 
stream, called the Fyrisi, into which the steamer very slowly 
and not without considerable difficulty makes its way from an 
inlet of Lake Miilaren, and the paddle-wheels churn up the 
clayey soil at the bottom as we pass under a very hideous 
red building called locally the Slott, or Castle, and bring to 
at the quay of Upsala, beyond which point the winding little 
river ceases to be navigable at all. The most prominent 
building here is the Cathedral—a strictly Gothic structure in 
red brick with occasional inlaid patterns of white stone, of 
which the speckled effect is by no means an improvement. The 
exterior is in other respects very plain, there being little in the 
row of lateral chapels to break the line of the aisles—indeed the 
effect produced is rather as of a double aisle—the transept being 
shallow, and the two western towers not sufficiently high to 
impress the imagination. The architects of the period were not 
such masters of their craft as the medizval builders at Liibeck and 
Nuremberg, in whose hands we-learn of what brick is capable, and 
the only ornament to be discovered at Upsala is on the elaborate 
and ing portals north and south. Inside the church is at first 
sight very inting, owing to the bare condition of its white- 


washed walls and roof, and the absence of all coloured glass ; but 
when we have somewhat got over this feeling we cannot choose 
but admire the proportions, which are really very striking. 
Twenty-four columns support the nave and choir—a total length of 
nearly four hundred feet—and the capitals of these columns, whose 
quaintly-conceived animal forms are carved in the highest relief, 
are most curious. Some massive candelabra, and the pulpit, a 
top-heavy wooden erection, covered with paint and tawdry gild- 
ing, complete the decoration of the nave; but a valuable sareo- 
phagus conceals the bones of the sainted King Erik, and two 
memorial chapels enclose monuments of historic and artistic 
interest which might not improbably be better appreciated by 
foreign visitors if the sacristan’s knowledge of languages was not. 
confined to Swedish. In one of these, under a vaulted and staring” 
canopy of blue, dotted with golden stars, reposes Gustavus Vasa ;- 
in the other the fine Italian tomb of Jobn III. is placed. More- 
interesting than either in a small side chapel across the 
nave, with no wretched modern frescoes to grieve the eye and 
no false and unseemly ornament to detract from the dignity of 
death, rises an obelisk of porphyry, on which a medallion exhibits 
the lineaments of the greatest Swede of later days, Linnseus, who 
is buried beneath the nave. The treasury contains a large amount of 
rubbish, and a certain banner—said to have been made by an early 
queen out of her petticoat, and sert in derision to a German. 
potentate, who had scoffed at her warlike propensities—of which. 
the natives are very proud, we were unfortunately unable to- 
— among the mass of old vestments and relics deposited 
ere. 


At one time three lofty towers, 400 feet high, gave grandeur 
to Upsala Cathedral; but the ravages of a fire in 1702 destroyed 
them, and the central tower has never been rebuilt. The two that 
now flank the front have only been carried up 180 feet high, just- 
double the height of the choir, and their effect cannot be compared 
with those at Lund in South Sweden, which, owing to the wide- 
extent of the flat plain that encircles the city, can be seen from ap 
immense distance, and have scarcely faded out of sight of the 
Danish steamboat when it reaches Copenhagen from Malmé, a 
site well chosen for what was once the metropolitan church of 
Scandinavia, though Denmark has now its own archbishopric, and 
the primacy of Sweden has been shifted to Upsala. 

Lund is a fairly lively little town not far from the southern. 
extremity of Sweden, and the seat of one of the Universities of 
the country. In the sixteenth century its population was nearly 
twenty times what it can boast nowadays, for including students. 
the total is under fifteen thousand ; but the town has shrunk with 
the population, and we do not see ruined walls or crumbling build-- 
ings around to remind us of the changes that have befallen it. Its- 
glory is the Cathedral, a small but very — Romanesque 

uilding, nearly 100 feet shorter in length than the Upsala church ; 
but, owing to the difference in level between the nave and tran- 
septs and the mp: mage through the double row of columns, the 
impression upon the mind is as of a much larger edifice. The 
east end has a circular apse, and beneath this is a vast cryPty rest- 
ing on twenty-four pillars, which is carried for a length of 120 feet 
or so under the raised portion of the Cathedral; and here are 
quaint old stone figures, strange brasses, and forgotten tombstones- 
to be seen when the sun streams down from the open doorway 
above or through some of the lateral chinks, which on a dull day 
can scarcely do more than make the darkness visible. The 
vaulting of the Cathedral throughout is elaborately painted in blue- 
and gold; and, though the result is somewhat glaring at present. 
while the colour is being renewed, it will doubtless harmonize in 
years to come well enough with the walls; and, at any rate, this. 
colouring is preferable to the depressing whitewash which appals. 
the visitor to Upsala. There is much to note with pleasure and 
surprise in this little Cathedral. In one place we see some curious 
winged lions, supporting dn their backs angels in the act of un- 
folding their pinions to fly away, and, damaged as the stonework: 
is, there is much spirit in the sculpture left. In another we find 
great brass candelabra surmounted by saintly figures, which also. 
rest on small lions, and above there are raised slender columns- 
to support deeply-cut rounded arches sunk in the thickness of the 
walls. Again, the carving of the wooden choir-stalls is delightful. 
It represents the chase of a nondescript animal, half bear, half 
beaver, who is alternately hunter and hunted, and on one stall is 
being dragged from his den by the tail, while a little further on a 
larger specimen of the beast is satisfactorily munching his human 
adversary. But the lover of architecture will probably be most 
interested in noticing the extreme diversity in form and ornament. 
of the solid pillars that bear the crypt; their capitals, now plain, 
now richly sculptured ; the little figures that erawl up one; the 
very unusual double-rope marking of another ; cube deep in-- 
dentation that is carried from base to capital of a third; and all 
supply a fitting framework for the strange medley of tombs, frag-- 
ments of stone and iron work, to be found gathered together below: 
and around them. 

The growing seaport of Malmé is but a few miles from Lund.. 
This town possesses several large brick churches whose proportions- 
are good enough, but spoiled as usual inside by dreary whitewash ; 
yet, in spite of the importance of the place, none of these rises tu 
the dignity of a cathedral, and the first to be seen worthy of note 
on the way southwards after leaving Lund is the royal burial- 
Bape of Roeskilde in Denmark, for the great Frauenkirche of 
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Roeskilde is about seventeen miles distant from Copenhagen—a 
journey that the ng | contrives tv accomplish in something 
under an hour and a It is a dreary town enough; but the 
situation is , a8 it lies ina (cy Comp at the head of an 
inlet of the North Sea, and a gradual rise from every side culminates 
in a plateau on which the Cathedral stands, so that without being on 
a height in any fair sense of the word, its slight elevation makes it 
visible for a long distance. The Oathedral isa very small building, 
first consecrated in 1084, at a time when the rounded arch had not 
yet made way for the pointed variety; but, as repeated conflagra- 
tions destreyed portions of the edifice, the ruins were rebuilt in the 
newer style. e ts do not project at all from the body of 
the church, and the aisle on either side the nave is carried round 
the choir. Hence the whole building presents a rather monotonous 
appearance when seen from the outside, which, moreover, suffers 
from the presence of a pigmy pinnacle or so in place of any spire 
or tower, and from the new pointing to its old brick surface 
= during a recent restoration, Inside along the southern 
e is a rew of chapels containing huge ornamental sarcophagi 
in black and silver, and tasteless monuments where repose the 
Kings of Denmark. The effect of these is overwhelmingly 
ismal. The chapels are scarcely in harmony with the original 
design, though here and there a good individual detail is notice- 
able, such as the vaulting springing from a central shafted column, 
or the cupola that caps a dome elsewhere. In one may be noticed 
some old frescoes that might have been interesting had they not 
been ruined by successive layers of whitewash or injudicious 
renovation. The largest of chapels contains the tomb of 
Christian IV., with his wife by his side; and he, almost alone 
among the sovereigns of the little Northern Kingdom, seems 
to have merited much posthumous honour by his wisdom 
dn counsel as well as his bravery in war. He befriended art in 
all its. forms, and most of the best architectural work in the 
country dates from his time; nor did he, like too many of those 
who preceded and succeeded him on the Danish throne, waste the 
finances of his kingdom on useless frivolities or in gratifying the 
whims of worthless favourites. Yet others may be lying here 
whose memory should be rescued from oblivion, as underneath the 
upper choir—for at Roeskilde there is a division of the choir and 
one portion is raised above the surface of the other—lie buried 
many ef the early kings and magnates of the land, whose names 
are at this time little but a myth at home, and are altogether un- 
known abroad. The choir is enclosed by a very handsome old 
brass railing, and there is some fine carving on the altar itself 
‘and upon the choirstalls. But, on the whole, a pilgrimage to 
Roeskilde cannot be said to have the same interest, except for 
the specialist in Danish history, as the Lag ugg bey the lovely arm 
of Lake Milaren to Upsala, or groping in semi-darkness 
‘the grand old t at Lund. 

The town is absolutely without interest ; it is also without what 
dhungry visitors would much desire to find in it—a good restaurant. 
“The railway, too, seems to crawl back to Copenhagen more slowly 
than it comes from it, but as soon as one reaches the pleasant 
Danish capital equanimity is speedily restored, 


THE SILVER SHIELD. 


ORNING performances of new plays are so seldom pro- 
ductive of anything notable that the exceptional interest of 

Miss Amy Roselle’s matinée at the Strand last Tuesday may easily 
‘be unduly exalted. The favourable reception of Mr. Sydney 
Grundy’s new comedy, The Silver Shield, cannot however be 
«altogether aecribed to the friendliness of a professional audience. 
‘The piece has very distinct merits, and though its defects are even 
more inent, they are well within the author’s powers to 
eradicate. Mr. Grundy has plenty of stage knowledge and ex- 
perience ; he knows how to characterize and to combine, how to 
‘set forth his material with effect and precision. He is an adept 
in the art of bringing down the curtain on telling situations—a 
form of invested with too great importance by present 


ywrights, and tised as if it were the one thing needful. 
rundy's dislogu 


insistent indulgence in this vein in The Silver Shield is at times 
ae as irritating as mere dulness, and Mr, Grundy is never 
_ The title of the drama involves a reference to the familiar story 
of the two knights who quarrelled about the material of a certain 
shield until they fought and were slain. To one the shield was 
gold, to the other it was silver; for each had seen one side onl 

of the shield, which was gold or silver according as it was viewed. 
In Mr, Grundy’s play two innocent letters are similarly misread 
and to the separation of a loving husband and wife. In 
the opening scene Sir Humphrey Chetwynd is entertaining a 


somewhat motley company—‘ motiey's your only wear” in 


modern comedy—consisting of Tom Potter, an artist, his son Ned 
Chetwynd, and his ward Lucy Preston. With these are Dr. 
and Mrs. Dozey, a clergyman and his wife, and the company is 
shortly reinforced by Miss Alma Blake, an actress, and Mr. 
Dodson Dick, the of a theatre. The actress, who 
as a widow, is Potter's wife, supposed by him to be eal. and 
young Chetwynd and Lucy Preston are secretly married. Potter 
confides to his host the story of his wife's desertion, and sub- 
sequently the actress, with like confidence, reveals her side 
of the shield, with the result that the amiable baronet pieces 
the two versions together and reconciles the errant pair. is is 
effected in the most ingenious fashion and after many evolutions 
in the dramatic imbroglio. In the meanwhile, through the in- 
fluence of his friend Alma Blake, young Chetwynd avows his 
marriage to his father, who immediately disowns him because Lucy 
Preston is of illegitimate birth. An estrangement springs up 
between the young couple through Lucy’s jealousy of the actress, 
for whom young Chetwynd is writing a play which contains an 
impassioned letter addressed by the hero to one Alma, the heroine. 
Lucy discovers this letter detached from the context, and rushes 
from the house. This gives rise to a scene which is not more 
ludicrous than preposterous. Young Chetwynd gives a dinner- 
arty, and lingers in the drawing-room with Alma Blake while 
guests have preceded him to the dinner. Suddenly the quick 
eye of the actress detects on the floor the wedding-ring which 
Luey in her passion has discarded. This she covers with her 
robe, and insists on Chetwynd leaving her to entertain his hungry 
friends. Then follows an astonishing soliloquy on the subject of 
the ring, full of ingenious but highly improbable argument. The 
actress remembers how she once threw her wedding-ring away 
when jealous; therefore here was a case of jealousy. The ring is 
not quite cold yet, though it might well be warmed by the 
speaker's hand ; therefore it has not long left its owner's finger. 
From this reasoning to the desk where lies the fatal letter is but 
a step, and allis revealed. This is artifice, not art, and is by no 
means a solitary instance of the kind in Mr. Grundy’s play. 

The representation was both finished and sound. Miss Amy 
Roselle gave a very clever rendering of Alma Blake, displayi 
with excellent nature and force the alternations of humour an 
petulance and feeling. As Lucy Preston, Miss Kate Rorke made 
a decided impression in her really powerful presentment of the 
scene where the letter is discove Mr. Arthur Dacre’s Tom 
Potter was a most artistic aprons f played with just reserve 
and dignity, and particularly successful in giving a persuasive tone 
to the ye oe cynicism and tenderness of the character. The old 
baronet and his son, Ned Chetwynd, found efficient representatives 
in Mr. John Beauchamp and Mr. W. Herbert. Mr. Charles Groves, 


of | a8 Dodson Dick, the Manager, played with his wonted spirit and 


energy. The two parts of Dr. Dozey and Mrs. Dozey are mere 
< ing, and should be expunged before Mr. Grundy reproduces 

is play. It is needless to add that Mr. Barrington and Mrs. Leigh 
Murray effected all that was possible with parts that are quite 
copucdacws and not a little tedious, 


A TRANSLATION. 


H°Y are we to understand the following paragraph from the 
St. James's Gazette? 
Our readers will recollect the on Gordon by Lord Tenn, 
which was published a few days 
Warrior of God, man’s friend, not here below, 
But somewhere dead far in the waste Soudan, 
Thou livest in all hearts, for all men know 
This earth hath borne ro simpler, nobler man. 
A classical scholar has rendered the lines into Greek as 
follows :— 
Od pév Geod mpdpayos, pepimerow 
marge & dv recor, 
mavrev év xpadia (woes, Ste mdvres 
pndeva yiv dperp dara rexeiv. 
The translation, we believe, is highly approved by the author of the 


Unless by “ translation” is here meant “the act of translating,” 
which in itself might for a compliment, we are unable to share 
this belief; and as “ classical ” scholarship is the habitual standard 
of accuracy in literary matters, it is perhaps worth while to raise 
a protest. The version has nearly as many defects as there is 
room for, the first and the least being that in each couplet such 
point as there is in the original—which in its studied simplicity is 
certainly not overcharged with meaning—has been neatly dropped. 
The first couplet says that the monument is a cenotaph, the hero 
not “being” or “lying” here below. The Greek is so arranged 
that with od rjde we must understand reodv, whereby the in- 
scription would communicate to the reader the interesting fact 
that Gordon did not fall in Westminster Abbey. The use of the 
figure known to marians as “ ze ” is limited by the 
general condition that you are not to talk nonsense. In the second 
couplet, if there is any significant word, it is surely “ simpler.” 
Substitute “better” or “braver,” and the one personal touch is 

me. This is the word which the version elects to “ cut,” doubt- 

ess because it is not easy to render; but this was to be con- 
sidered before essaying the task. The grammar is as correct as 
the thoughts. In an antithesis such as “not here but far” the 


negative regularly follows the particle—rjde pév od not ob piv 


| 
verses. 
yet, with its good things, its smartness is almost absolutely 
unrelieved, Except on the stage, such supremely artificial dialogue 
-as that of The Stlver Shield would be impossible. Its glaring un- 
reality leaves the impression that the play is but a vehicle for the 
dramatist’s essays in wit. Nature, even in passages of pathos and 
passion, is smothered with the glittering ingenuities of mere 
‘verbiage. The characters appear to be competing for a prize in 
verbal jugglery, to be emulative in antithetical exercise, “or pun 
ambiguous or conundrum quaint,” all of which is full of pleasant 
and charm when with dramatic The 
EC] 
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wpe. The following the negative in od pév yap, od pév ro, 
&c. has of course different history and 
mpopaxos the case cannot be severed from the preposition 
compare the mpduay’ Sduwv of the Theban maidens in 
hylus), so that for “ warrior of God” we get “champion” or 
“defender of God ”—a phrase which the Laureate would not, we 
suppose, have employed. To the ear of the experienced we leave dr: 
in line 3. Good Greek does not forget that ér: is a relative, and 
uses it only when an antecedent 3a rovro is expressed or neces- 
sarily implied. The effect of it here is a fatal misplacement of 
the emphasis, as it would be misplaced in English by writing 
“The cause why thou livest in all hearts is that all men know 
&c.” Why the translator did not follow the syntax of the 
original (which is the idiomatic Greek), we do not know. The 
grammar of the fourth line is not merely inelegant but wrong, 
the verb «idéva requiring the participle (rexodeay), not the infini- 
tive. The translator has probably been influenced by the rare 
use of io& with such an infinitive as pi receiv, and has for- 
gotten that it is peculiar to io& or cap’ tof, and is expli- 
cable in this case by the favourite Greek habit of guiding the 
mmar by sense instead of form, the imperative know standing 
in these idioms of conversation for let me tell you, and being con- 
strued accordingly. If there be any examples not so to be ex- 
lained, they are far too few to justify a foreign imitator. 
urther, yjv, as a little reflection will show, does not really give 
the modern meaning of “ this earth”; in true Greek such an epi- 
taph could only have been written on @ yyyevys—a Theban, for ex- 
ample, who claimed descent from the dragon-seed. Lastly, rdvrwv 
€v xpudia (oes is meaningless; the xapdia was not to the Greeks, 
as the Aeart to the English, the seat of pathetic memory, nor 
would they have described a dead man as living in @ certain phy- 
sical organ of other men. 

This is not a case for demanding the mint and the anise of 
scholarship, or we might ask why xpadia is preferred to xpadin, 
why——but we have perhaps said enough to show that this 
version is not precisely the model to be recommended by high 
literary sanction. 


A POSSIBLE GOLD SCARE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MpPHE new American Administration has so improved the usual 
monthly statement issued by the Treasury as to make it 
easily intelligible to any person of ordinary capacity who cares 
to look at it, and the result has been an increase of the appre- 
hension previously existing that the United States Government 
may not be able to meet all its obligations. When that Govern- 
ment resumed specie payments, six years ago, it did not cancel the 
Treasury notes, or greenbacks, as they are called. It left them in 
circulation as before, contenting itself with an undertaking to cash 
them in gold whenever presented. To fultil its engagement the 
Treasury accumulated a large amount of gold, and it has endea- 
voured ever since to retain a sufficient sum to meet any possible 
demand that might come upon it. No Act of Congress decides 
what proportion should be borne by the gold held to the issue of 
Treasury notes, nor is there even a definite understanding on the 
point at the Treasury itself. But it was roughly stated by Mr. 


Sherman that about 30 millions sterling ought always to be held 


as a reserve against the note circulation, and the sum has generally 
been regarded as sufficient. In reality the matter was of little im- 
portance hitherto, The credit of the United States Government 
1s so good that it could always borrow enough gold to meet any 
emergency were a drain of gold to set in through some unlooked- 
for combination of circumstances. But of late the accumulation of 
silver coin has excited a fear, not of a sudden emergency, but of a 
permanent incapacity, on the ground that the less valuable metal 
may drive out the more valuable, and thus, in spite of the high 
credit of the Government and the immense wealth of the com- 
munity, may render it impossible to keep up a gold currency. The 
fear has existed for some time, but it has been quickened by the 
reform in the Treasury statement to which we have referred. It 
would seem, too, that the 7 under the influence of this fear, 
is hoarding gold. For fully a year back there has been a per- 
ceptible drain of gold from the Treasury, while gold has been 
accumulating in the New York banks, evidently, too, gold has 
been going out of circulation into unknown hoards. If hoarding 
were to begin upon a large scale, it is evident that the fear might be 
realized; and, though hoarding on such a scale is improbable, it 
must at the same time be admitted that the facts warrant some 
degree of anxiety. This is more especially the case because the 
obligations of the Government to pay in gold are not confined to 
the encashing of greenbacks ; the Government is bound also to 
pay the interest upon its foreign debt in gold, and there are other 
gold liabilities it has to meet. Furthermore, the receipts of gold 
into the Treasyry are much smaller now than they were formerly, 
while the receipts of silver have enormously increased of late. 
Although, then, we are inclined to think the apprehensions ex- 
d in some quarters exaggerated, it would be useless to 
eny that there is some foundation for those apprehensions, and 
that, in fact, the monetary situation in the United States is less 
satisfactory than it might be wished to be. 

From the last monthly statement issued by the United States 
Treasury it appears that the total amount of gold held on the ist 
of this month was 48,632,421/.; but against this sum there were 

outstanding certificates pres in gold amounting to 25,056,960. ; 
#0 that the real stock of gold available for cashing the greenbacks 


was only 23,575,4612. The sum is very much less than, according 
to the general opinion, ought to be held; yet in itself it is very. 
large, and, considering the credit and wealth of the United States,. 
and the improbability of a run upon the Treasury, it may be re- 
garded as fairly sufficient. On the other side, however, we must. 
not blink the fact that the Government, as stated above, has other 
obligations which it may be called upon to meet in gold; that the 
only means of obtaining gold without recurring to a public loan is 
the Customs duties, and that more and more of the Oustoms duties. 
are being paid in silver. The Bland Act, which made silver legal 
tender, of course authorizes all persons who are indebted to the 
Government to disc their debts in silver. The Government 
has been exerting its utmost to get the silver into circulation, 
but with little success. The silver coins themselves are too 
cumbersome to be carried about; but for a while silver cer- 
tificates were generally received. Of late, however, the silver 
certificates would seem to have fallen into disfavour, for they 
are being returned to the Government in payments of taxes, 
and particularly in payments of Customs duties. How rapidly 
the payment of Customs duties in silver is increasing appears 
from statistics published by the New York Financial and Com- 
mercial Chronicle. In 1883 the proportion of Customs duties 
paid in silver was only 15°3 per cent.; in the present year, up to 
the 1st of May, the proportion was as high as 37 percent. On 
the other hand, the proportion paid in gold certificates in 1883 
was 72°4 per cent; in this year it is no higher than 34°1 cent. 
Thus the receipts of the foneary in gold are rapidly falling off, 
while the receipts in silver are still more rapidly increasing. If 
this goes on, it is evident that the stock of gold must continue to 
decrease, while the accumulation of silver will become more and 
more embarrassing. It is not surprising, therefore, that some 
apprehension should be felt. Were anything to occur to disturb 
the money market, it is not impossible that alarm might be taken 
by the public, that gold might be hoarded, and that there might 
be even a run upon the Treasury for some time to ex 
greenbacks for gold. In the present quiet state of trade, and 
with no cause for a great drain of gold from the United States, 
it is extremely improbable that such an alarm will arise; yet the 
possibility should not be left out of sight in as to forecast 
the future of the money market. If, for example, there were to 
be an export of a few millions sterling of gold from New York, 
there can be very little doubt that the public would become 
alarmed. A rise in the value of money in New York, however, 
would check the export, and probably would allay the alarm that 
in that case would be likely to arise. ; 

Although the possibility of a gold scare should not be left out 
of sight, it appears to us very unlikely to occur. There is no- 
appearance of any such great export of gold from New York as 
would excite grave alarm, and, as we have said above, even if a 
considerable export were to set in, a rapid rise in the rate of dis- 
count would probably check it. Trade is as dull and speculation as 
dormant in Europe as in the United States, and there is, therefore, 
no reason why such a large export should set in, as there is no 
evidence that the United States are deeply indebted to Europe. 
On the other hand, there is very general contidence in the strength 
and stability of the Government; while to the masses of the 
population it can matter little whether they hold gold or silver 
certificates. In all internal matters the legal tender character 
gives silver as much purchasing power as gold, and to the ordi- 
nary farmer or shopkeeper of the interior it must appear of little 
consequence whether he accepts a note payable in silver or a note 
payable in gold. In international transactions the matter is of 
very great moment, for the silver dollar outside the United 
States is worth 16 or 17 per cent. less than the gold dollar, But 
in internal transactions the difference does not appear. Further- 
more, although the amount of gold held by the Treasury is 
small, the amount of gold held by the banks is very large. 
The New York Associated Banks, for example, hold at present 
about 22} millions sterling in gold. If, then, the Treasury were 
in difficulties, it could easily obtain from the banks the means 
of meeting any demand that might come upon it; a continued 
run upon the United States Treasury is scarcely conceivable. 
Lastly, it is understood that the present Administration is resolved. 
upon grappling with this question -of bi-metallism. President. 
Clevelan has declared himself hostile to the Bland Act, and 
although he is at issue upon the point with a large and influential 
section of his own party, it is not improbable that his influence 
will be sufficient to carry the majority along with him. It is 
likely, indeed, that before taking any definite decision he will 
enter into correspondence with the European Powers on the 
subject. The nations forming the Latin Union are to hold shortly 
a conference for the purpose of determining whether the con- 
vention binding them together is to be renewed, revised, or 
abrogated. This will offer an opportunity to the United States 
to endeavour to come to an understanding with the great Powers 
of Europe. From past experience we may infer that neither the 
Latin Union nor the United States will act effectually without 
concessions from this pape & Germany which neither is dis- 
posed to make; and it is probable, therefore, that the negotiations. 
will lead to nothing. It so, it may be anticipated that before 
long the Bland Act will be repealed, and the amount of silver 
already coined is not such as seriously to inconvenience the United. 
States Government. The withdrawal of the smaller 
notes, for example, would make room for a very large amount of 
fractional silver and silver dollars; while with the growth of 
population and wealth and the revival of trade, the existing legal— 
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tender silver would be found not too large. It is the perpetual 
increase of the silver coinage necessary under the Bland Act 
which causes anxiety, not the mere fact that so much legal- 
tender silver exists. In the opinion of many economists, the 
wiser policy for the United States would be to adopt silver 
definitively as sole legal tender. It is hardly probable, how- 
ever, that the United States will do so. Quite groundlessly, we 
are convinced, there is a genera] belief in Europe, as wie in 
America, that there is some kind of advantage in the ion 
of a gold coirfage. We are persuaded that this belief has grown 
up merely from the fact that England has had a gold coinage 
ever since the resumption of specie payments at the close of 
the Great War, and that England is the greatest commercial 
and manufacturing country in the world. Our readers need not 
be told that the manufacturing and commercial pre-eminence of 
England is not due to its coinage; the gold coinage is in reality a 
consequence, not a cause, of the wealth of England. But while 
this is so, it is certain that other people will not believe it. The 
very recommendations of Englishmen to adopt silver coinage are 
likely to prejudice other people against it. Unquestionably it 
would have been wiser on the part of Germany a dozen’ years ago 
to have retained its silver money, simply making the coinage of 
all the States uniform, than to have rejected silver and adopted 
= But Germany was resolved that it would be equal to 

gland in the matter of money, and at much cost to itself it 
gratified its ambition. The United States, in like way, will not 
consent to adopt a coinage which has come to be regarded as 
inferior to the British coinage. 


THE UNPARLIAMENTARINESS OF “NO,” | 


) is amusing to see the attempts which have been made this 
iL week to raise political capital out of the interruptions which 
the Prime Minister brought upon himself in his endeavour to deal 
with Lord R. Churchill’s questions on the Central Asia Blue Book 
on Monday. To provincial consumers of Parliamentary news a 
picture has been drawn such as would indeed astonish any eye- 
witness of the scene. The Prime Minister has been represented 
as the innocent victim of a sort of Parliamentary atrocity. He 
has been depicted as pleading with broken voice and pathetic 
solemnity of manner that, if mercy could not be shown to one 
so helpless as himself, respect might at least be shown to the 
traditions of the House. All this has been very touching; but 
it unluckily differs totally from the accounts of eye-witnesses. 
From them we learn a very different story, which is to the 
following effect. During Lord Randolph’s speech the Prime 
Minister, seeing the ae of answering him if possible, 
called to his side his Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. For 
some time Mr. Gladstone and Lord Edmond were seen with 
their heads together fumbling through the Blue Book. Mean- 
while, Lord Randolph’s speech was proceeding and his questions 
e to an end; but to these the study of the Blue Book had 
farnished no answers. Rising to reply, the Prime Minister found 
himself in the unfamiliar condition of having plainly nothing to 
say. Those who have watched Mr. Gladstone know how ill he 
feces a predicament so common with others, but so rare with him. 
The present case was no exception. Voice, face, and manner 
seemed all changed ; and the whole man was as different as could 
be from the exultant gladiator that the House sees in Mr. Gladstone 
when Mr. Gladstone is confident and full of words. When Mr. 
Gladstone rose this time he knew he had no answer to make 
to Lord Randolph’s questions ; and the worst of it was that, 
having given all the available time to turning over the leaves of Lord 
E. Fitzmaurice’s Blue Book, he had made no notes for his reply. 
The embarrassment begotten of this unpleasant consciousness was 
only too plainly visible. Mr. Gladstone began with some kind of 
attempt to deal with Lord Randolph's argument that the Ameer 
must have wished to hold Penj-deh, because, having the power to 
withdraw thence his troops, he had not done so. “The Ameer 
‘was not on the spot,” said the Prime Minister. “ Nor were you 
in the Soudan,” said Lord Randolph. The point at issue was as 
clear as daylight. Lord Ratidolph meant that the Ameer had as 
much power over his troops at Penj-deh as we had over ours in 
the Soudan. Ignoring this analogy, Mr. Gladstone pretended that 
Lord Randolph had spoken of our control, not over our troo 
in the Soudan, but over the Ameer’s troops at Penj-deh. 
Lord Randolph explained what it was that he had said. “ The 
noble Lord is flying from the point!” This was too much for 
the patience of the Opposition, whose feelings found vent in 
nothing worse than the regular cries of “No, no!” Such ejacu- 
lations are as legitimate and well established as “Hear, hear.” 
To none but the Prime Minister did they seem otherwise on this 
occasion. So generally did the House feel that, for some un- 
accountable reason, Mr. Gladstone was all abroad, that the Oppo- 
sition cries of “No” raised from the Ministerialists no answering 
cheer of enco ment to their chief. Then began the lecture 
on manners which has so impressed the provincial mind. In 
fact, the Prime Minister had at the moment nothing else to talk 
about. He had been fairly caught tripping, and he was hopelessly 
at sea as to his subject. Naturally enough he sought refuge in 
digression. Affecting at length to return to the question before the 
House, he claimed that he had been “ pointing out the difference” 
raised by his opponent. Again the Opposition, unable to endure 
such misstatement of fact, reminded Mr, Gladstone, by renewed 


cries of “No,no!” that he had not pointed out any real distine- 
tion, but had fabricated one which Lord Randolph had never 
drawn. Again the lecture on manners proceeded ; and the House 
was asked to accept the preposterous doctrine that “No” was an 
unpatliamentary interruption. Save from Sir W. Harcourt 
there was no assenting cheer to this absurd contention. But it 
soon became apparent that Mr. Gladstone's appeal to his declin- 
ing years and failing powers, which the House has listened to any 
number of times since 1870, was on this occasion a real appeal 
ad misericordiam. As soon as this was perceived, he was allowed 
to continue such answer as he was trying to make to Lord 
Randolph, amid a silence such as that of a congregation listening 
to 4. sermon; with about as much result as sermons usually 
produce. 

Such was the “scene” of Monday, and such the extent of the 
alleged Parliamentary offences. 


PERIL REVISITED. 


HE performance of Peril at the Prince's Theatre is, on the 

whole, so good that we may give it a fuller notice than we 
have hitherto been able to devote to it, Mrs. Langtry is to be 
congratulated on having at last (after some previous experiments 
which were more or less unfortunate) succeeded in hitting upon 
a play which is not only interesting in itself, but also calculated 
to show off her company and especially herself to the best ad- 
vantage. 

There is no better comedy of its kind than Nos Intimes. It has 
a strong story, full of human interest, a most ingenious plot, and 
some highly humorous characters. That the wit of the original 
should a great deal evaporate in an adaptation was only to be 
expected, and this isso notably in the case of the Doctor, who 
acts as chorus to the play. Here what was whimsical in the 
French has become far-fetched and tedious in the English ; but 
Peril affords capital opporunities to a strong company such as 
Mrs. Langtry has gathered round her. 

The part of the heroine is a very fine one, and was one of the 
triumphs of that admirable actress Mme. Fargueil, whom London 
playgoers had the privilege of seeing in it some fifteen years ago. 
Since then it has been filled with great success by Mrs. Kendal, 
and still more recently by Mrs. Bernard Beere, so that Mrs. 
Langtry in playing Lady Ormonde challenges comparison with 
three of the best actresses of modern days; and we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that she falls little, if at all, below the level of 
her predecessors, excepting always Mme. Fargueil, who was quite 
unapproachable in a part of this kind. The merits of Mrs. 
Langtry’s performance are great, the drawbacks to it are com- 
paratively trifling, and consist chiefly in a want of finish that 
continued study cannot fail to efface. In the first place her Lad 
Ormonde looks a lady, talks like a lady, moves like a lady. 8. 
have heard Mrs. Langtry’s acting called amateurish apparently on 
this very ground, that she behaves on the stage asa lady would 
behave in a drawing-room—a criticism which must seem in- 
tensely absurd to all who are really conversant with the run of 
amateur acting. 

Mrs. Langtry is ectly easy, dignified, and natural, and this 
in itself is no small achievement. She is apparently quite free 
from self-consciousness, and there is none of that obvious posing . 
in set attitudes that is apt to be irritating in actresses of t 
personal] attractions. The great scene in the third act was level 
with a fire and vigour that were all the more impressive for the 
studied moderation of the first two acts. There was a lack of 
finish, but on the whole it was a fine rendering of a very difficult 
scene—a scene that an inferior actress would inevitably make 
either ridiculous or repulsive. ‘The most serious criticism we have 
to make on Mrs. Langtry’s performance is that she is decidedly 
deficient in tenderness, the voice especially being wanting in the 
softer modulations, She has also a tendency to over-accentuate 
unimportant sentences. Her manner, indeed, isa little too uni- 
formly impressive throughout; but it is a quiet impressiveness, 
quite removed from any extravagance, and characterized more by 
an absence of lightness of touch than by any positive suspicion of 
over-acting. 

Mr. Coghlan was, of course, good as the lover. In the lighter 
scenes especially the ease and finish of his style were remarkable ; 
but is it n to represent modern lovers as so absolutely 

ssionless? Do they make love in the same tone of voice in 
which they talk about the weather? Do their faces, even in 
their tenderest moments, preserve so faithfully their habitual ex- 
pression of well-bred stolidity? Then, indeed, there is less excuse 
than ever for erring ladies, We feel that Mr. Coghlan’s reserve 
unnecessarily accentuates Lady Ormonde’s weakness, We should 
have more sympathy with her struggles could we better under- 
stand her temptation. 

The part of the Doctor is log with much quiet humour by 
that excellent actor Mr. Everill. In less able hands the Doctor 
would become insufferably tedious, as his wit, such as it is, is 
essentially French and eminently untranslatable—a fact which 
we — have apparently recognised by leaving out most of his 

t things. 
Fortunately very little of the humour of the original has evapo- ~ 


‘rated in the character of Sir Woodbine Grafton, who. is repre- 


sented by Mr. Beerbohm-Tree with a comic elaboration that 
amounts to genius, Mr. Tree has made a wonderful study of an 
. B 
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betrays the twists and of his 
character in every and in every look. The whole is instinct 
with comedy of the best kind—a comedy which remains true to 
nature whilst extracting the utmost humour of which the part is 
capable. Mr. Beerbohm-Tree’s performance is a very remarkable 
one of a kind that we are accustomed to find only on the French 
stage. Mr. Irving might rival it if he were to revert to the paths 
of eccentric comedy in which he first made his fame; but we can 
name no other English actor who has given evidence of such 

mic force combined with such careful study of human nature. 
The minor parts are well, if not brilliantly, filled, and altogether 
the performance is a thoroughly satisfactory one. 


eccentric old man. who 


A MASQUE OF PAINTERS. 


: Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours may well 
be satisfied with the success of their “ Costume Ball.” Since 
it was designed to mark their entry into their splendid new 
house, and postponed: on account of the death of the Duke of 
Albany, time has wrought some changes. Last year the policy 
of taking such a large house and of extending hospitality to 
comers, or, in other words, the policy of huge galleries and a 
free exhibition, was one to which the more timid and conservative 
members of the Institute did not consent without forebodings ; but 
on Tuesday night there was no one whose thoughts of the splendid 
pageant could be perplexed with anxiety as to the future. The 
enterprise and liberal spirit of the Institute have been rewarded by 
@ success exceeding the most sanguine hopes of its most sanguine 
members, and the Costume Ball was less of an opening ceremony 
than a festival of triumph. 

Of the Ball (as a ) little there need be said, except that it 
was like most costume balls, but better. There was more costume 
and less “fancy”; there would have been no “ fancy” at 
all, if the wishes of the hosts had been regarded. It was 
only here and there that the costume did not at least make 
some attempt to be historic, and the humour of the gentle- 
man who came half black and half white, from the crown 
of his hat to the soles of his shoes, was rather thrown away. 
It could not be expected in an assemblage of over eight hundred 

ns that anything like thorough accuracy would be observed. 
dies would show bare arms and shoulder-straps even beneath 
high Elizabethan ruffs, and such an absurdity as a medizeval monk 
with a carefully-kept moustache and imperial was occasionally 
encountered; but even amongst the general guests the number of 
costumes, not only striking or beautiful, but also correct to the 
smallest detail, was remarkable. When to these are added the 
scrupulously accurate and often very splendid dresses of the actors 
in the tableaux, it may be imagined that the sight was one which 
has seldom been equalled, inducing even such an experienced 
ightseer as the Prince of Wales to remain for more than an hour 
r he intended to leave. 

Of the tableaux the principal defect was that the number of the 
figures was too large for the size of the stage. If, however, the 
number be granted, it would have been very difficult to arrange 
them more skilfully. Not less difficult would it be to arrange the 
tableaux themselves in any order of merit. So different in style, 
and so separately charming were they, that it would be as rash, 
without further opportunity of study, to name even the best or the 
worst of them. It will be our easier and pleasanter task to point 
out the more individual merits of each. 

Of Mr. Sacheverell-Coke's composition it may be said that it 
was the least crowded, and represented, in a manner which re- 
called in parts Raphael's “ School of Athens,” a consultation be- 
tween Pericles (Mr. J. Fulleylove), Ictinus, the architect (Mr. 
Hi. M. Paget), and Phidias, the sculptor (Mr. John Nettleship), 
respecting the details of the Parthenon. Painting was introduced 
in the person of Zeuxis (Mr. John Scott), who was conversing 
with some Athenian ladies dressed with great elegance and cor- 
rectness. The pillars and the blocks of marble were a fine 
setting to the refined and delicate tinting of the costumes, and the 
whole scene was dominated by that feeling of dignity and repose 
which characterizes classic art. 

In decorative ingenuity and richness of colour Mr. Walter 
Crane’s Italian tableau worthily represented the spirit of his 
subject. An arcade was dexterously employed to divide in the 
manner of a triptych Florence from Rome and both from Venice, 
while the figure of Cimabue (Mr. Walter Crane) in his well- 
known white domino, standing in an effective attitude in the 
central foreground, gave unity to the picture. Although the 
scene was of remarkable richness, it was not till the actors mingled 
with the company that the full beauty and fidelity of the costumes 
could be properly appreciated. Though many exceeded it in force 
of colour, none was more to be praised than that of the President 
(Mr. J. D. Linton) as Paul Veronese, a marvellous mosaic of 
exquisite needlework, while Miss Stillman, as Fiammetta, was 
dressed with rare grace. Mr. A. Sacheverell-Coke as Dante, Mr. 
John O'Connor as Michael Angelo, and Mr. J. H. Mole as Titian, 
were only a few out of many splendid and admirable im- 
personations. 

“Mr. Linton’s own tableau was as a picture unsurpassed; the 
interest which had been a little scattered in the previous scenes 
was here skilfully directed to the main actors, and the fact 
that Albrecht Diirer ae E. J. Gregory) was explaining to 
Maximilian (Mr. R. J. Stock) his design for that Emperor's 


employed to connect and 


famous “Triumph” was immediately patent to all beholders, 
Here the colour was more rich and harmonious than vivid, but 
the requisite note of red was boldly given in the right place by 
the mantle of the artist. Perhaps the correctness and wonder- 
fulness of the costumes were more striking in this than in other 
scenes, because, though familiar enough in the engravings and the 
pictures of the time, they are far too elaborate to be often imitated 
with anything like exactness at private entertainments. The group 
composed of Holbein (Mr. H. Stevens), Peter Vischer (Mr. James 
Orrock), and Lucas Cranach (Mr. E. Wimperis) was an extra- 
ordinary instance of thorough reproduction, and the ladies, with 
their ribboned headgear and quaintly slashed and puffed sleeves, 
looked as if they had just stepped from a picture . Cranach or 
Diirer himself. Perhaps the most indubitably authentic of all 
costumes was that of Baron de Cosson, who wore one of his own 
splendid suits of armour, of appropriate date. 

It was not altogether fancy that found the minds of the various 
designers of the tableaux reflected in their compositions. A certain 
force of light and shade not seen before characterized Mr. Caton 
Woodville’s scene at Fontainebleau, where Benvenuto Cellini, 
splendidly . impersonated by Captain A. Hutton (who wore a 
breastplate that might have been worked by the fiery ees 
himself), presented specimens of plate to Francis I. (Major 
Wailace Carpenter). In this tableau the silhouette of the figures 
against the elegantly ordered landscape and distant palace was 
charmingly broken. 

In Mr. Seymour Lucas’s Spanish tableau, a subject very similar 
to that of Mr. Linton’s, there was a dramatic power not seen 
before. Arrested action rather than suspended animation marked 
each figure from Velasquez (Mr. Cape) to the Cardinal, Gaspar 
de Borja (Mr. Fred Barnard), and when the curtain was with- 
drawn to allow a second glimpse of the scene, some clever alter- 
native gestures had been substituted. 

In the group at Haarlem, arranged by Mr. T. Walter Wilson 
and Mr. Edwin A, Abbey, the style and character of the painter's. 
art was more fully represented than in the others. The scene was 
not only suggestive of Holland, but of a Dutch picture, or pictures. 
—for it was divided into a still and an active group. On the 
right were seated men and women, their large black hats and 
white caps and collars disposed in skilful alterchange of black and 
white shapes, like one of the famous Corporation pictures; on the 
other the players at a game of bowls were grouped much as they 
may be seen in the works of Ostade and ‘leniers, These artists 
were represented watching the game, while Rembrandt lifted his 
glass to Cuyp. 

The last scene was of English art, from Vandyck to Gains- 
borough, and, with the exception of Mr. Walter Crane’s, must 
have been the most difficult to manage. A device explained as 
“a hemicycle in a pyramidal shape” (whatever that may be) was 
ate the various periods and painters, 
Above was Vandyke (Mr. Alfred Mason) painting Charles I, 
(Mr. Alfred Lucas) ; below were Hogarth, one of the most admir- 
able of all the impersonations (Mr. C. M. Barker), Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (Mr. R. R. Collins), Angelica Kauffmann (Miss Alma- 
Tadema), and Gainsborough (Mr. W. S. Stacey). Mr. Seymour 
Lucas and Mr. Charles Green were the arrangers of this brilliant 
scene. 

e happy design to illustrate the whole history of painting, 
from Zeuxis to Reynolds, was thus carried out with success fon 
beginning to end. The only hitch in the proceedings was the 
failure of Mr. J. Forbes Robertson (who acted as chorus in the 
person of Virgil) to remember at first the spirited verses which 
Mr. Edmund Gosse had written as a setting to the tableaux. It 
is only fair, however, to say that his powers of memory soon 
returned to him, and that he delivered the following fine lines, 
among others, with the eloquence they deserved. They were 
addressed to the Prince and Princess :— 


These who have passed before your eyes to-night 
Pursue this art, transparent, graceful, light, 
Content to move along the humbler road, 

And bend their painting to this native mode, 
Proud to rememver Girtin’s ruined scene, 

The tender wash of Cozens’ silver-green, 

Glover's soft touch, Paul Sangby cold and stern, 
The trees of Edridge and the streams of Hearne, 
Turner, whose wondrous art summed up the rest,— 
Great Nature’s boldest pupil and her best,— 

The new Prometheus, who from Heaven has won, 
Not fire, but light, but splendour of the sun ; 

And with him all who since his day have striven 
To paint our world beneath the arch of heaven. 
Then ere I vanish, ah! let Virgil plead 

For this home-growth of art, this British weed : 
And still among your foreign flowers find room 
Close to your hearts for one wild English bloom. 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


A’ Mr. Dickinson’s Gallery, facing Marlborough House, is a 
picture now on view which no Englishman should fail to 
visit. It is a portrait of General Gordon by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, 
called “ The Last Watch,” an admirable portrait, and something 
more, It commemorates with signal force and feeling one of the 
most pathetic incidents in history. Few can realize, none ade- 
quately, the absolute solitude of General Gordon in Khartoum 
after the departure of his two companions, We can appreciate in 
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some measure the untiring energy of the administrator, the heroic 
example of the leader, the consolation and example of his courage 
and endurance in the midst of his fellows. The voice that ma 
give expression to Gordon's inmost musings, to the sense of his 
isolation and desertion, to the bitter loneliness of the night-watches, 
has not oe and may never be heard. Something, however, of 
this may be felt in the imaginative conception of Mr. Dickinson's 
picture. General Gordon is there represented on the roof of the 
Governor's palace at Khartoum in early morning, with his pocket- 
Bible in one hand, his field-glass in the other. About his uniform 
is wound a black burnous, and his fingers rest between the pages of 
the little volume that was his constant guide and companion. The 
face is scored with painful anxiety ; but through all the transient 
touch of trouble the character of the man is writ large. The most 
callous and indifferent must be moved by the significance of this 
touching picture. It requires no index to its m , not a word 
to enforce its moral. The work is to be engraved, and the proceeds 
of the sale are to be devoted to the Gordon Memorial F od 
Messrs. Hollender & Cremetti’s exhibition, the Hanover Gallery, 
New Bond Street, comprises a number of interesting works, chief 
‘among which is M. Gustave Moreau’s much-discussed “ King 
David.” .This impressive painting, original in conception, is de- 
liberately wrought in the spirit of the early Italian Renaissance. 
It is overlaid with ornament, and abounds in a profusion of 
accessories of barbaric opulence with the highest elaboration of 
‘detail. Seated on an ivory throne, the aged King is absorbed in 
meditation, robed in splendour, holding a lilied sceptre, and at his 
feet reclines a resplendent angel with a harp. The aspect of the 
King is profoundly melancholy, and the association of the two 
figures a strange and intense fantasy. With all the ornate 
-effulgence with which the picture is charged, the central figure 
pane a potent and irresistible fascination. It is a quality that 
ominates, and indeed triumphs over, the wealth of accessories 
that burden the composition. How far these contribute to the 
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_A SWORD OF HONOUR. 
The V. of I. to Lord RK. 


Allow me to bring to your Lordship’s attention 
A rumour to-day from St. Petersburg heard, 
That on Komaroff—if ’tis no newsman’s invention— 
A sword by the Czar has been lately 


Lord G. to Sir E, T. 
( Telegram.) 

Russian ms declare 
Gallant conduct Khushk affair, 
Nobly driving Afghans off 
Czar presented Komuroff 
Sword of honour diamond-decked— 
Please report if news correct. 


The V. of I. to Lord K. 


Permit me, my Lord, once again to remind you 
That rumours I spoke of unsifted remain, 
"Twould allay agitation in India to find you 


Had 


upon M. de Giers to explain. 


Lord G. to Lord K. 
Sword be hanged! (they mostly are 
When unused), Confound the Czar! 
Thornton soon must answer now, 
P’r'aps to-morrow ; anyhow 
Can't be bored this sort of way 
Telegraphing every day. 


Sir E. T. to Lord G. 


I have the honour to report, my Lord, 


That General Komaroff has received a sword 
Inscribed “ For Bravery,” with, I am told 
On good authority, a hilt of gold ; 

But whether set with diamonds or plain, 

I have not yet found means to ascertain, 


ayeicem that pervades the work is a delicate question for the 
subtlety of the analyst. It owes little to the sensuous charm of 
colour. M. Félix uemond's beautiful etching shows how 
little the painting loses by translation to black and white. 

The Fine Art Society’s exhibition of William Woollett’s en- 


gravings is of interest, not only to collectors of prints, but to all 
students of the history of engraving in England, Woollett’s 
reputation was attained early in his career, and his work was 
speedily valued. The pelaripet attraction in the collection is to 
be found in some fine examples of early states of certain engrav- 
ings after Richard Wilson and Claude. Mr. Louis Fagan, who 
has compiled a Catalogue raisonné of Woollett’s works, is the 
author of the introduction to the catalogue of the present ex- 
hibition." In this able little preface he speaks ot Woollett’s 
engraving of West’s “ Death of General Wolfe ” as his chef d’auvre 
—a judgment open to grave questioning. On technical grounds, 
and for spirit and fidelity of rendering, we must prefer some of 
Woollett’s essays in landscape—the “Diana and Acton” after 
Lauri, “The Temple of Apollo” and the “Roman Edifices in 
Ruin” after Claude, the “ Ceyx and Alcyone” after Wilson, and 
the wonderful engraving after “The Spanish Pointer” of George 
Stubbs. It is curious to note in some examples how superior is 
Woollett’s rendering of the figure in landscape to that of other 
artists occasionally his aids in this respect. 
The exhibition in Conduit Street of the Nineteenth Centu 

Art Society is of very miscellaneous character. With much wor 
that is respectable, and a little that merits note, the show alto- 


The V. of I. to Lord K, 
( Telegram.) 

Native agent we can trust 
Says Ameer in high disgust. 
Vows we led him to expect, 
When with sword of honour decked 
At my durbar, Rawul Pindi, 
Fighting—in court Persian shindt. 
Cannot stand his sirdars’ chaffing, 
Calls the sword a “ sword of laughing,” 
Swears that, now his hopes are baffled, 
He will have the weapon raffled. 


Lord K. to V. of I. 


The Government have heard with grave concern 
Of the forthcoming lottery at Caubul, 
And think his Highness might at least return 
What he in Persian calls “ this mummer’s bauble.” 


But, though they feel that he should keep the sword 
(Unless, indeed, by downright stress of want racked), 


gether leaves a painful sense of over-production. However profit- 
able it may be to the artist to pursue the process of iteration till 
it becomes wholly mechanical, it is unhappily of little profit to 
‘art and the public to lament the fact. e are met with the old 
plea of expediency and the law of demand and supply. Certainly 
the supply is surprisingly sustained. The more striking work at 


They beg you now to buy it up, my Lord, 
By sacred cov—I mean by private contract. 


They need not say the bargain should be sought 
In quite a friendly way, and not uncourtly : 

As to disposal of the sword when bought, 

urther instructions will be sent you shortly. 


XUM 


Conduit Street is soon exhausted. Here is “ The Billet Doux ” (3), F 


a good little example of Mr. Yeend King’s grace and refinement. 
Mr. Tuke’s head of a boy, “ Ambrose” (283), has power and 
character, though it scarcely represents the artist's at 
its best, Mr. T. Hemy’s “Old Sunderland” (218) is the most 
serious and conscientious attempt in the gallery; it is somewhat 
lacking in vitality, but it is good in atmosphere, and is wrought 
with sincerity. Mr. Andrew MacCallum’s woodland study, 
“ Golden Moments ” (267), also testifies to the artist’s earnestness 
and conviction—admirable qualities, the more notable here among 
a mass of slovenly work. Among the water-colours Mr. T. B. 
Hardy's spacious and breezy sea-shore, the “ Scheveningen ” (313), 


Meanwhile they wish you to inform them, please, 
Whether it carries on its blade a 


Referring to expec 


ted services 


Upon the Khushk, or Heri Rud, or Tejend ; 


And if so, whether the particular man 
From whom those services had been expected 
A rs on the inscription’s face, or can 
y implication from it be collected. 


The V. of I. to Lord K, 


stands alone. ( Telegram.) 
Mr. Dunthorne, of Vigo Street, has recently published two . , h 
etchings by Mr. A. H. Haig that deal with tbs urchitectural Nothing blade of sword to show it 
marvels of Seville. “A Corner of the Oathedral” is a vigorous Abdurrahman’s. Couldn't know it 
and effective work, brilliant with sunshine, with the, masterly Hadn't been reposing shelf 
gradations of tone and breadth of handling characteristic of Mr. General Komaroff himself 
Haig's work. The second subject is a street scene showing the Might as well, for aught I see, 
famous Giralda rising from the slumberous haze of the shaded Have been sent to him by me 
With congratulatory letter. 


street into the bright sunny air, with a foreground of figures. It 
is less effective than the fammer and stronger etching. 

Among other recent publications must be mentioned Mr. T. L. 
Atkinson’s fine mezzotint. after Mr. J. E. Millais’s “‘ Love-Birds,” 
published, by Messrs, A. Tooth & Sons, Haymarket. 


— 


Might as well? per had better, 
Mr, C, to the V. of I. 


Sir Peter Lumsden should be now i 
That for his tact displayed in a position 


So difficult, the Crown w 


be advised 


To grant to him some mark of recognition, 
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A sword of honour, so his Lordship fancies, 
Would not be inappropriate or place 

New burdens on the Indian finances. 


Still, it must be in mind distinctly kept, 

The Government of Her Majesty will never 
In this or any other case accept 

Any responsibility whatever. 


In choosing the reward they, claim no voice, 
Their last suggestion’s a suggestion solely, 
The duty of determining its choice 
They throw upon your Excellency wholly. 


REVIEWS. 


THE CATECHISM OF JOHN HAMILTON.* 


ANY us will think it very fitting that a book ushered 

into the world by Mr. Gladstone should offer its reader three 
courses. First, there isa preface by the Premier, very short and 
yet very wordy, but nevertheless scoring at least one important 
int. Secondly, there is a most painstaking and well-furnished 
istorical and theological introduction by Mr. Law. Thirdly, 
there is the remarkable and unique Catechism of 1552, which is 
interesting as a rich and delightful well of Scottish undefiled, and 
historically significant as a last half-despairing but manly and con- 
scientious attempt on the part of the Primate of the Church of 
Scotland, and of his Provincial Synod, to arrest the declining 
allegiance.of the Scottish “Christin poe ” to their own national 
bishops and priests. We say expressly to their own national 
bishops and priests ; for, as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Law point out, 
and as Professor Mitchell had already pointed out in his edition of 
two years ago, there is not one single reference throughout the 
Catechism to any claim of the Pope upon the obedience of the 
Scottish Christian, It might have been written by the reforming 
Archbishop Hermann von Wied of Céln, or by the reforming 
Archbishop Cranmer of Canterbury ; its standpoint, at least by the 
implication of silence, ia that of the Anglican and the Old Catholic. 
It is true that the Catechism cannot be called anti-Papal, for it 
eays nothing whatever about the Papacy, either for it or against 
it, although in the preface Hamilton still describes himself, after 
the traditional manner, as “ Archbishop of St. Androus, Metro- 
politan and Primat of the hail Kirk of Scotland, and of the Seit 
Apostolyck Legatnait.” There are two places where we expect 
to find some mention of the relation of the Pope to the Church— 
in the chapter “ Of the Sacrament of Ordour,” and in the chapter 
on the “ Ane Catholik Kirk” in the exposition of the Creed. But 
in neither place is there any hint that either the Scottish priests 
who were to read this Catechism aloud in their churches, or the 
Scottish lay folk whom it was to “help out of blynd and dan- 
us ignorance,” need trouble their consciences for an instant 
about the authority of the ~—_ or his claim to be judge in 
faith and morals. The Church is “the congregatioun of the 
trew, faithfull and obedient pepil to Christ, quilk is heid of the 
same body”; but the Head of the Church, for anything that 
the catechist knows or tells, has appointed no vicar upon earth. 
“ Al quick memberis of the same,” he adds, “are obedient alswa 
to all His trew and faithful ministaris, rewlaris under Christ of 
the same Congregatioun”; but the catechist is not to teach the 
people that the Pope is the chief of all these ministers and rulers, 
and the source of their ministry and rule. The catechist is to 
teach the people that “ ministratioun of the keys (was not given 
to the Pope, but) geven to the Kirk, in the persone of S. Peter, 
quhen Christ said to him, 7ibi dabo claves regni calorum.” He is 
to add “‘ The same auctoritie He gaif to all His Apostils efter His 
resurrectioun, sayand, Accipite, Kc.” He is also to teach that 
“ the powar of jurisdictioun” is given to “ane bischop.” We do 
not see how the Scottish priests could more effectually shut out the 
Pope from any place in “ the soumme of our Christian doctrine” 
which they were obliged to teach their “ parochionaris” than by 
the concluding sentence of the chapter on the Sacrament of 
Order; “as for uthir ordouris and digniteis of the Kirk, we 
think thame nocht necessarie to be exponit to yow, because 
the knawlege of thame makis nocht mekil to your edificatioun.” 
When Mr. Gladstone vaguely says that “some of the features” 
of the Catechism “ may bear marks of Gallican influence,” we do 
not quite know what he means. Does he mean that when John 
Hamilton was studying canon law and theology in Paris he 
was ibly influenced in the direction of Gerson, D’Ailly, 
and the reforming theologians of the Councils of Constance and 
Basel ? Archbishop Hamilton's assertion that his “soumme of 
our Christian doctrine” is “ nd to the decisiouns and de- 
terminatiouns of General Counsallis, lauchfully gaderit in the 
Haly Spreit for the corroboratioun of our faith” depends upon 
what he understands by “lawfully gathered.” He may have re- 
turned from France to Scotland with some bent toward the eccle- 
siastical direction which was to be known as “ Gallican ” a century 
* The Catechism of John Hamilton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 1552. 
Edited, with Introduction and Glossary, by Thomas Graves Law. Witha 
Preface a Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, D.C.L. Oxford: Clarendon. 
Press. 1 


later; but it is to be remembered that “Gallicanism” never 
totally ignored the Pope, as this Catechism everywhere does. 
= Gallica nism,” on the contrary, insisted upon the necessity of the 
union and communion of every National Church with the Pope,. 
as the primate of the whole Oatholic Church and as the centre. 
of unity. Pierre Pithon, the author of the famous Libertés de. 
?Eglise Gallicane, who, according to Marx’s article in the Freib 

Kirchenlexikon, was the real “ fo of the system” which is 
called “ Gallicanismus,” was a little Huguenot child when 
Hamilton was studying in Paris, and did not become a Gallican 
and a Catholic until after the St. Bartholomew massacre. Mr. 
Law, indeed, points out that John Knox and his friends in 
1543 had counted hopefully upon the return of John Hamilton 
and David Panther, pean ae oy Bishop of Ross, from France to 
Scotland. The Scottish Reformers even seem to have expected 
that the future bishops would bring them that sort of “Gallicanism” 
which has more respect for John Calvin than for John Gerson. 
“Great esperance there was,” says Knox, “that thare presence 
should have been comfortable to the Church of God, For it was 
constantly affirmed of them that without delay the one and the 
— of thame wold occeupye the pulpit and trewly preach Jesus. 

Tist. 

Mr. Gladstone has the repute in Germany, justly or unjustly, of 
being no “ Deutschenfreund.” If he had been, he would pro- 
bably have seen as many “ marks” of German as of Gallican influ- 
ence in the Catechism of the Scottish Primate. Mr. Law owes to 
his predecessor, Professor Mitchell, the hint that the Enchiridion 
Christiane Institutionis of Hermann V. Graf von Wied, Arch- 
bishop and Prince-Klector of Oiln, which was drawn up by 
Johann Gropper, and appended to the “ Beschliisse” of the Pro- 
vincial Synod of Oéln held by Hermann in 1536, “was un- 
doubtedly made much use of in the preparation of the Scottish 
Catechism.” We do not know whether Mr. Law and Professor 
Mitchell are acquainted with Barrentrap’s recent Life of Hermann 
or with Pfarrer G. Drouven’s history, Die Reformation in der 
Célnischen Kirchenprovinz sur Zeit des Erzbischofes und Kurfiirsten 
Hermann V. In the latter there is a very full conspectus of the 
two hundred and seventy-five decrees of the Synod. It is remark- 
able how exactly the two metropolitans, the Rhinelander and the 
Scot, in their directions to the parish priests, agree in spirit and in 
language, and in theological tone and ecclesiastical standpoint. 
Archbishop Hermann von Wied’s direction that “ von streitigen 
Dingen soll er (the parish priest) das Volk nur lehren, zu glauben was 
die Kirche glaubt ”—without defining precisely what and where 
“die Kirche” is—reappears in Archbishop Hamilton’s direction to 
the laity—“ Ye aucht to beleif generally as the Kirk of God beleiffis, 
and this fayth is sufficient to yow””—and his direction to the clergy 
to minister “as the Kirk intendis.” The Enchiridion, the Arch- 
bishop’s “ kleines Handbiichlein,” as Gropper called it, was not 
published until 1538, two years after the Synod. It must have 
produced considerable effect at the time, for the most renowned 
theologians, amongst others the Cardinals Pole, Sadolet, and. 
Contarini, wrote to Hermann, speaking of it in the most enthu- 
siastic terms. Cardinal Contarini told Hermann that he had not. 
seen anything more learned, more trustworthy, and more fit 
for general acceptance. Cardinal Sadolet, writing to Hermann in 
1541, said that he could not find words sufficient to express his 
admiration for the work, which had but one flaw, in his opinion— 
namely, that it passed over the doctrine of purgatory in silence. 
Hermann died in 1552—the date of Hamilton’s Catechism. Mr. 
Law says that the German Archbishop “abandoned the more 
moderate position of Gropper, and was finally (1546) deprived for 
heresy by the Pope”; he should have added, * and for appealing 
to the Schmalkald confederates he was deprived by the Emperor 
Charles V.” Mr. Law should also have added that Gropper did 
not stand still. He abandoned his own conciliating and moderate 
—— and even laboured to destroy what he had once built; he 

e the Imperial Commissary for the executicn of the Interim ; 
he forwarded the introduction of the Jesuits into Céln, and earned 
the praise of Peter Canisias by being as eager for the Counter- 
reformation as he had formerly been for the Reformation. 

Archbishop Hamilton’s mediatory Catechism, like Archbishop 
Hermann von Wied’s mediatory Enchiridion, never had a career. 
It was impossible, by reason of its character and of the crisis at 
which it appeared, that it should touch those who needed it. 
Its failure is so far from being a condemnation of it that it is: 
really its greatest praise. It was like the voice of a sober and 
sane man lifted up only to be drowned in the stormy yellings of 
acrowd. The speaker was no such model of a prelate as the 
gentle and pure Archbishop Hermann was; but what he had to 
say was singularly timely, sane, and sober. Every modern theo- 
logian who contrasts it with the Catechisms which the victorious 
Presbyterians substituted for it will be struck at finding how 
much more humane, moral, large-hearted, catholic in all senses, 
and how much more modern this old native Scottish formulary 
is than the later formularies of the Presbyterian Scots, which bear 
the marks of the foreign Genevan influence. In the brave direct- 
ness of its social and individuel application of the Command- 
ments it reminds us of the bold English preachers who were 
not touched by the power of Calvin, like Bishops Latimer and 
Pilkington. A comparison of its handling of the Ten Com- 
mandments, or of the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, with the 
treatment of the parallel places by the Assembly of Divines in 
their Calvinistic and Puritanical Shorter Catechism—which is. 
still a“ Pan-Presbyterian ” authority all over the world—will yield 
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plentiful evidence that this old synodical Catholic Catechism of the 
sixteenth century is grounded upon a deeper and wider theology, 
and is more humane, liberal, and morally ical than the quasi- 
synodical Calvinist and Puritan Catechism of the seventeenth 
century. The compilers of the latter formulary were afraid of con- 
ceding that the human kind as an entirety has a hopeful relation 
to God. In their Shorter Catechism they told t pone of 
Scotland and England that the Saviour is only “the Redeemer of 
God’s elect”; but in Archbishop Hamilton’s Catechism the 
Scottish priests were to tell the Scottish people that He is the 
Redeemer of the whole world. The Shorter Catechism says that 
by the petition “Hallowed be Thy Name, we pray that God 
would enable us and others” (these “others” being purposely 
left undefined) “ to glorify Him.” But, according to the older 
Catechism of 1 §52—Put forth by “the Congregatioun of Sathan,” 
to quote the Covenant of 1557—the priests were to tell their 
Scottish parishioners that in this “ first petitioun we ask of God 
our eternal Father, that He may be knawin, honorit, and servit 
be us and all the pepil of the warid, that His glorious name may 
be kend in all the warld, lovit and glorifyit be us and all other 
men and women, Turkis, Jewis, and Christinis.” Where the Re- 
formation fell into the hands of Calvinists, as in Scotland under 
Hamilton's primacy, and in England under Laud’s esc O it was 
not marked by an advance in theelogical breadth or social liberality, 
but by a declension into a narrow, illiberal, and bigoted conception 


We wish that Mr. Gladstone, while studying this Catechism, 
had learned how to copy its “plane Scottis.” There is not a 
sentence in the three hundred pages of the Catechism which is not 
refreshingly lucid; but there is one sentence in Mr. Gladstone’s 
three pages of preface which seems to have been written with the 
object of defying interpreters. He attempts to orientate the eccle- 
siastical standpoint of the Catechism by telling the reader that 
“ It is one of the strange dislocations, sufficiently common in his- 
tories but partially explored, which has hitherto, in popular 
impression, ascribed the abrogation of the Roman supremacy in 
England only to the lustful desire of Henry VIII. to set aside 
his marriage with Queen Catherine.” Dislocations of what? We 
have spent more than an hour over these four or five lines, have 
read them over and over again, but have been obliged at last to 
confess that we cannot find out what Mr, Gladstone means by 
them. The elementary form of the passage is clear enough :—A 
dislocation has ascribed the abrogation of the Papal supremacy in| 
England to the lustful desire of Henry VIII. to set aside his 
marriage with Queen Catherine. This is so exceptional a thing 
for a dislocation to do, it is so unexampled in the past history of | 
dislocations, that we do not wonder at the writer's elaborate ex- | 
pansion of so startling a statement. Unfortunately he expands | 
without explaining. He tells us that the dislocations of which he 
speaks are “strange.” They certainly are; but we want to know 
from what whole body, from what right place, these strange limbs 
have been dislocated. Although they are strange, Mr. Gladstone 
tells us where we may find specimens of them ; “ they are sufli- 
ciently common,” he says, “in histories but partially explored.” Such 
histories may be the proper hunting-ground for these strange dis- 
locations. But here the inquirer is confronted with a fresh 
difficulty. Mr. Gladstone does not tell us what he means by the 
quality of “ partiality” which -characterizes the explorer of the 
histories in which strange dislocations are sufficiently common. 
Does he mean one who explores only in part and insufficiently ? or 
does he mean one who explores with bias and prejudice? It 
seems, however, not to be quite certain that the strange dislocation 
is really guilty. It is only “in popular impression” that.it has 
hitherto “ascribed the abrogation.” Possibly a more critical 


” 


examination may prove that it has never ascribed it at all. But 
if the “histories ” in which this and other “ strange dislocations” 
are sufficiently common are “but partially explored,” how have 
they produced a “popular impression”? A popular impression , 
implies the presence of quite a crowd of explorers in these 
hunting-grounds. Is it possible that Mr. Gladstone uses “ his- 
tories ” in the free and easy sense in which the German Geschichten 
is sometimes used? Or does he mean by “histories,” not the 
hooks written by historians, but the whole subject-matter of which 
the historian sees and tells only a ong Mr. Law might have 
added a note to tell the reader what Mr. Gladstone means, 


GREEK FOLK SONGS." 


HE barber, in Voltaire’s time, informed a customer that, 
“though a poor man, he believed no more than his betters.” 
The object attained by Mr. Stuart Glennie, in his tedious and 


wandering preface to Miss Garnett’s Greek Folk Songs, is, appa- 
rently, not unlike the barber's. Ifesucceeds in proving that he believes 
no more than some of his betters. Perhaps very tew people, indeed, 
‘would have seized on the popular ballads of Turkish Greece as a 
peg whereon to hang a prolix disquisition about things in general. 
A man may be glad to see some English versions of Roman 
Volkslieder, the most copious and almost the most beautiful popular 
ms of Europe, without wanting to make acquaintance with Mr. | 
tuart Glennie’s ideas de omnibus rebus, Mr. Glennie begins by | 


* Greek Folk Songs. Translated by Lucy M. J. Garnett. Edited, with | 
Introduction, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, M.A. London: Elliot Stock. | 
1885. 


some vast generalizations, about “ the Resurrection of the Greeks,” 
about “ general Economic Reconstruction,” about the Greeks being 
“admirably Pagan,” about “enslaving Superstition,” from which, 
it seems, the Greeks are emancipated by “synthetic Intuition” and 
“sceptic Curiosity.” “Synthetic Intuition ” may be left to In- 
tuitive Syntheticists, but to s of the Greeks as emancipated 
from “ enslaving Superstition ” is pretty absurd, in a book which 
demonstrates that they are still under the lower superstitions of 
the classical period. if by “ enslaving Superstition ” Mr. Glennie 
means, as perhaps he does, the Christian theory of chastity, then 
the country people, in Greece, are neither more nor less eman- 
cipated than the country people in Ettrick or Yarrow. But, if Mr. 
Glennie uses “enslaving Superstition” in the common sense of 
the term, then the Greeks were, and are, among the most super- 
stitious of races; “in all things too superstitious.” Ancient 
literature, from Herodotus to Lucian and Pausanias, proves the 
— about the while, apart from the vampires of the songs, 

r. Bent’s valuable work on the Cyclades demonstrates the crawl- 
ing credulity of the modern sons of the Achwans, But Mr. 
Glennie belongs to that antiquated school of persons who must 
always, in season and out of season, be throwing stones at church 
windows. His enlightenment is on, as far as taste goes, a par 
with that of M. Cardinal, the eminent Voltairian in M. Halévy’s 
romance. He is “advanced,” after the manner of épicters, and 
fires off his emancipated ideas in volleys of foot-notes, and, gene- 
rally, all through his weary introduction to the songs. In this 
uncalled-for essay Mr. Glennie writes about his letters to the 
Glasgow Herald, about the “ European Concert,” about Gladstonian 
policy (where we are able to agree with him), about his own 
theory of a proper Era for Modern Times. “ The supernatural 
Era of the Birth” of Our Lord is not good enough for Mr. Stuart 
Glennie, With rare modesty he produces a generalization of his 
own, “The natural Epoch of the General Revolution of the Sixth 
Century B.c.,” though this is marred by the superstitious letters 
B.C, after all. “This unity, like every unity of Evolution, isa 
unity, not of identity, but of correlative differences.” Oh, evolution, 
what jargon is talked in thy name! and what has all this to do 
with Romaic ballads? It is, however, Mr. Glennie’s way of ap- 
pees his subject. He writes about the Modern Revolution, 

e writes about Burns, he refers to his own article in Fraser's 
Magazine on Macpherson, Burns, and Scott, in their Relation to 
the Modern Revolution, he observes that “the facts of sexual 
relations are practically unchanged among the Europeans as well as 
the Indo-Aryans,” he dives, in foot-notes, into his own work on 
Arthurian ities, and “ five great half millennial Periods of 
European-Asian Civilization, which are constituted by five great 
Epochs of synchronous revolutionary events.” What, in fact, does 
Mr. Glennie not write about, in an introduction to popular Romaic 
songs? Clearly his notions might, with equal ease, be brought into 
an essay on the Coming of the Cogcigrues—in fact, we venture to 
think that they would be more a —— there. 

However, here and there Mr. Glennie does make some remarks 
on the matter in hand. The most to the point are his observa- 
tions on the survival of Paganism in Greek Volkslieder. This is 
a comnion feature of all popular poetry. However sincerely the 
— may have believed when at church or on their death- 

in a Christian view of the future life, in their poetry the 
sing of a pre-Christian Hades. This is notable even in the Scote 
ballads, where the Fairy Queen introduces True Thomas to the 
Hades of all the unconverted world, the mysterious and in some 
respects terrible home of the “strengthless heads of the dead.” 
The Hades of Greek popular poetry is not very unlike the Hades 
of the Finns or the Melanesians; and Charos, as we all knov, is 
the very genius and angel of Death. Mr. Glenvie would connect 
Charos with the Egyptian Horus, and quotes the antiquated au- 
thority of Wilkinson. He thinks that Charon did not probably 
“take his place in the imagination of the Greeks” till Greece 
and Egypt became familiar with each other in the reign of 


| Psammetichus. Charon is certainly not an Homeric person 


but we cannot accept without further evidence the hypothesis 
that his» name is connected with that of Horus. Hie has 
all the air of a figure in the popular mythology, a figure 
which only late won his way into the epic mythology of 
literature. The ferryman, in one form or other, is found in 
all myths of the place of the dead, where the place of the 
dead is conceived of as surrounded by a river. It is as a 
ferryman that we first meet Charon, in the passage from the 
Minyas — by Pausanias, and in the wall-paintings of the 
Delphic be (Paus. x. 28). In the songs of modern Greece, 
on the other hand, Charos takes rather the réle of Hermes 
(Odyssey, xxiv.), as the collector and shepherd of the souls 
of the departed. The question, of course, may be argued either 
way. Diodorus, who is quoted by Wilkinson, held the old 
theory that when a Greek and an Egyptian rite or belief corre- 
sponded, the Egyptian rite or belief had been introduced to 

reece by Orpheus or Melampus. We, who know that the mys- 
teries and myths of all the world are all in one tale, are less in- 
clined to explain coincidences by borrowing or transmission. 
Horus was certainly, it appears, the steersman of the baris, or 
sacred vessel of Egypt, and so far resembled the ferryman of the 
Stygian ferry more than the Charcs of modern superstition. 

e real interest of the survival of nism in Greece does 
not appeal to us as it does to Mr. Glennie. He appears rather to 
revel in the opinion that Christianity was not so successful alter 
all, that Pan never really died, and that Priapus is still to the 
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fore ; as Mr. Calverley paraphrases Theocritus, “ there is life in the 
veteran yet.” But to us the survival seems interesting because 
the gods of Paganism that still exist are the smali an  ~ 
deities, “the lesser people of the skies,” Nereids, Lamiz, Charos, 
not Zeus, and Apollo and Athene and Aphrodite. Hence it 
appears that if Christianity has not quite converted the cou 
Rae the higher Paganism never really reached them at 
hile the kings and minstrels of the Homeric age were listening 
to epics where Zeus and Hera took part, while priests were 
sacrificing to Athene and philosophers were pee joe about 
Cronus, the peasants went the old round of sacrifices to 
oe pad gues about the Nereids or fairies, of dread of Vampires, 
so forth. 


When Christianity closed the temples of the high gods, a few 
of them concealed themselves, not, as in Egypt, under the form 
of animals, but in the shape of saints. The truly popular cha- 
racters, however—Nereids, Lami, and the rest—remain as popular 
as ever, and will only be destroyed by education, school 

ool inspectors. Meanwhile, as Mr. Glennie points out 
with truth, the animistic attitude of mind (as we may call it 
* for short”) also endures, and in the ballads all things are equally 
conceived of as animated and personal, The Moipa of modern 
Greece, as it seems to us, are only the fateful fairies (Egyptian 
Hathors) who a at the birth of children (as of Meleager) in 
nursery tales. We do not recognize in them the more sublime and 
abstract idea of Fate. 


We have been too long detained by Mr. Glennie’s vast and 
‘wandering introduction, wherein are observations on “ the Non- 
Aryan character of the notion of an External Interfering God.” 
Oh, Aryans, what odd things are said in your interest ! Miss Garnett 
divides her translations into ‘“ Mythological,” “ Affectional” 
Ty word, “ Affectional”), and Historical Folk-songs. In the 

t lot we have the tale of Hantseri and the Sun’s daughter, 
which has a point in common with the unfinished second Idyl of 
Bion, and a conclusion like the Scotch formula :— 


Out of the t’ane there grew a bi 
And out of the other a briar. ™ 


The mermaid, or siren, also appears, and the fairy called a Lamia. 
The Lamia is merely one of the amorous ghostly women fatal to 
mortal wooers whom we meet as well in New Caledonia as in 
Greece. Or, in “the Stoicheion and Yanni,” the Stoicheion is a 
fabulous monster, the Zulu Ingogo, which swallows people and 
disgorges them alive, like Cronus. The Drakos and the Drakissa, 
his wife, are also very greedy ogres. The enchanted deer is a 
Christian kind of prodigy, for (how Mr. Glennie must regret it!) 
this form of belief has affected even the ballads of modern Greece. 
A pretty little song, from Passow’s collection, recalls the old 
Rhodian song of the swallow :— 


Epyerat 
ihacoay arépace, 


The translation is not very happy in style. The song of the apple- 
tree has the sweetness of the od French chanson, which we may 


tov 
Oh, fair apple-tree ! 
Oh, fair apple-tree ! 
As heavy and sweet as the blossoms on thee, 


y heart is heavy with love. 


It wanteth but a little wind 
To make the blossoms fall ; 

It wanteth but a young lover 
‘To win me, heart and all. 


There follows a section of songs on the Feasts of the Church; 

one of them, on St. John bearing to the Virgin the tidings of the 

Crucifixion, is of touching merit (p. 101). St. George’s battle with 

the is also recorded. Then we reach the songs of Charos, 

examples of which have often been translated. In one Ai 

Moipat rév Morpév have a nobler aspect than in the fairy tales. 

“OC and the Souls” (p. 113), already familiar to many 

readers, is a fine example of popular imagination; perhaps there 

is nothing like it in Western Volkslieder. Elsewhere a Shepherd 

throws a fall with Charos, as Daphnis threw a fall with Love. 

Examples of dirges are also given. The “ Affectional” songs have 

the peculiar exotic perfume of the Levant, and a flowery senti- 

ment unknown in the Volkslieder of Scotland or France. As a 

rule, the versions are given in the native measure, like “ A captain 

bold of Halifax, who lived in country quarters.” Others are 
rhymed. There are bridal songs, lullabies, Alephtic or freebooting 

songs, and historical ballads. Miss Garnett has given a full and 

set of selections, of great interest to all students of popular 

s. She cannot be congratulated on the quantity of irrele- 
vant matter introduced by her editor; but the choice of pieces, 

-which he directed, is deserving of praise. A really useful essay 
_on the distribution of Volkstieder in Europe has still to be written; 

we may perhaps receive one some day from Professor Child of 
‘Harvard, whose beautiful ballad collection is in course of publica- 
tion. It is curious to see, in the bibliography appended to this 
volume, how little England has done for the study of modern 

evens. Mr. Bent’s Life in the Cyclades helps todo away with 


t. 


RECENT VERSE AND TRANSLATIONS.* 


HERE is much in Mr. Symonds’s latest study in medieval 
song that makes it a fitting prelude to his brilliant work on 
the Renaissance in Italy. It has the stimulating quality, the grace 
and distinction, and the rich suggestiveness of the earlier work. 
The twelfth-century Latin verse of which Mr. Symonds treats in 
Wine, Women, and Song is curiously detached from the Re- 
naissance itself, yet singularly prophetic of certain of its cha- 
racteristics. The audacity and license of these students’ so 
justify the title of Mr. Symonds’s book, though it is impossib: 
not to feel that the title may allure readers who will be indifferent 
to the translator’s purely critical inquiry. Moreover, the transla- 
tions are not entirely erotic or anacreontic, for many, and these 
the most felicitous, are poems of exquisite beauty and fancy, 
full of that May-celebration and ecstatic joy in the coming of 
spring which in Chaucer have so much of the character and cere- 
monial of a religious rite. The translator has, however, provided 
abundance of cakes and ale, and ordained that “ginger shall be 
hot in the month too.” In his spirited and pungent rendering of 
“ The Confession of Golias,” there is at least one striking instance 
of the transcendent force and directness of our mother-tongue ; 
even so accomplished a Latinist as Mr, Symonds must feel that 
his version has a naked and unashamed vigour that surpasses the 
original, if it does not exceed the requirements of fair fidelity. 
There is, indeed, a little discrepancy between the nature of the 
book and and famili and the Philistine ve 
unwittingly is led to study Goliardic must, . 
offended, lured like a moth to the 
The translator's ideal is that of the scholar and poet; he has 
aimed not as f at literal accuracy of form and language, but also 
at the rare and excellent transmutation by which ‘English poetry 
is enriched. Between a dry verbal exactitude and a free use of 
paraphrase lies the more excellent way which Mr. Symonds suc- 
cessfully cultivates. In some examples the metrical forms are 
admirably reproduced ; in others the metre is re-moulded; and in 
some the translator realizes his lofty aim and produces “a new 
song.” Of these last are the fervid address “To Lydia,” the 
ionate and luxuriant “ Flora,” so strongly suggestive of Lodge 
and the pre-Shakspearian lyrists, and the beautiful “ Descant upon 
Sleep and Love.” Such poems, however, are more allied in style 
and sentiment to the Italian poetry that inspired our earliest 
sonnet-writers ; they anticipate that fruitful age more than they 
reflect the true Goliardic spirit. This characteristic is rendered 
more striking in the translations, because.Mr. Symonds delibe- 
rately strives to give them Elizabethan expression and form. In 
the more typical songs the translation is both closer and terser, 
while the rhyming—frequently composed of Latinisms suggested 
by the original—is bold and dexterous. “ The Confession of 
Golias ” contains some happy touches, none finer than the follow- 
ing stanza, which Leigh Hunt might have been pleased to own :— 
Never to my spirit yet 
Flew poetic vision 
Until first my belly had 
Plentiful provision ; 
Let but Bacchus in the brain 
Take a strong position, 
Then comes Pheebus flowing in 
With a fine precision. 
“The Dispute of Flora and Phyllis” is another admirable version, 
a descriptive poem remarkable for its sumptuous and elaborate 
art and voluptuous atmosphere—a picture of Paradise in which 
fruits and flowers, music and odours, every sight and sound of the 
glad young world, praise Love’s power with many voices and 
equal conviction and ardour. Journeying thither, the two girls 
dispute on the merits of their lovers, their quarrel being prettily 
told, particularly in the quaint jingle of one stanza :— 
Towards Love’s Paradise they fare, 
Sueh, I ween, their will is ; 
While the strife between the pair 
Turns their cheeks to lilies ; 
Phyllis Flora flouts, and fair 
Flora flouteth Phyllis ; 
Flora’s hand a hawk doth bear, 
And a goshawk Phyllis. 
Mr. Symonds’s ingenious inquiry into the authorship of these 
poems te the identity of Golias lightens but little the cloud of 
obscurity that envelops them, The mysterious Golias, the arch- 
poet and revered pontiff of the Ordo vagorum, is likely to remain a 
mere nominis umbra. The difficulty of authorship is in , as 
Mr. Symonds points out, wy the fact that tive of the poems attri- 
buted in England to Walter Mapes are credited to Walter of 
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Lille in French MSS. It is curious that poems once so widely 
circulated should now be the subject of so much able criticism and 
friitless investigation. It might be suggested in favour of Walter 
of Lille’s claim that the reference in Giraldus to the “impru- 
dence ” of his anti-clerical satires (p. 21) may be connected with 
that poet’s “ejection from his place in’ the Church” (p. 179); 
though this, of course, does not dispose of Mr. Symonds’s objec- 
tions to his claims to Goliardic honours. - 
Mr. Bridges has in previous volumes made clear his title and 
among and his latest , Prometheus the Firegiver, 
must add to his reputation. Considering the fascination exercised 
on such poets as Shelley and Hartley Coleridge by the most 
tical character in Greek drama, there is something remarkable 
tn the beauty and freshness of the conception of Mr. Bridges. 
His Prometheus has a distinction scarcely less poetic and indi- 
vidual than the ideal sublimity of Shelley’s creation or the more 
ly mythical character of ley Colerid As Prometheus, 
in Mr. Bridges’s poem, is not presented in more tremendous 
situations of the drama—as the victim of tyranny, the divine 
sufferer for humanity—it is a striking testimony to the poet's 
powers that the divinity and spirit of the Titan are manifested 
with force and subtlety. In some ts the treatment of the 
fable by Mr. Bridges is more in accord with the ancient drama 
than Shelley’s or Coleridge's. His poetry is: not imperilled by 
&@ too-passionate feeling for the moral interest of the myth, the 
rock which nearly wrecked Shelley, fortunately piloted by his 
incomparable poetic instinct. Unity, brevity, and —, cha- 
racterize Prometheus the Firegiver. The swift and brief story 
passes in Argos, before the palace of Inachus. Besides Pro- 
metheus and the Chorus, the only other persons are Argeia, 
servant who tends the sacrificial pile; and Io, who is mute, and 
only introduced to give pathetic interest to Prometheus’s final 
prophecy of her lamentable wanderings. In an opening speech, 
which is in truth the prologue to the drama, though ee 
Prometheus reveals his purpose to aim one last blow at Zeus by 
the gift of fire to man. Here the poet’s conception of Prometheus 
is at once indicated. He is capable of hatred, he desires to rule 
on earth rather than to remain among the gods, be recalls the 
strife between the old order and the new, and how Zeus accepted 
his wise counsel, and now bitterly recalls the ingratitude of the 
tyrant; how 
waxing confident 
And wanton, as a youth first tasting power, 
He wrecked the timeless r ts of heaven, 
The witness of the wisdom of the geds, 
And making all about him new, beyond 
Determined to destroy the race of men, 
And that create afresh, or else have none. 


Lastly, just as Inachus is suspecting him he has entertained un- 
awares, and before he departs, he once more is “moved to hate 
and tiercest anger” against the tyrant. This mood of righteous 
indignation, which Shelley disdained to express, no where else 
appears, and does not in the least mar the serene and exalted pro- 

Sooke of man’s destiny with which Prometheus darkly com- 
forts Inachus. Mr. Bridges's poem abounds in beauties, so that 
selection is a hard matter. 
to Inachus (pp. 21-23); the dread catalogue of the sufferings of 
those who hed offended the jealous gods (p. 42), related with 


We may point out the noble address _ 
of brandy on the eve of his second voyage to America. Nothing 


_ the Bonapartes ; and the famous “ Mitchel of Belfast,” whose st 


admirable art and vivid imagery; the chorus, “O miserable man” | 
(p. 52), the imaginative description of the dominion and strife | 


of Air, Water, and Fire, and the Wanderings of Io, whom 
Prometheus prefigures passing o’er land and sea into Scythia even 
to the melancholy scene of his own agony :— 

There as thou toilest o'er the treacherous snows, 

A sound then thou shalt hear shall stop thy breath, 

And prick thy trembling ears; a far-off ery, 

Whose throat seems the white mountain and its passion 

The woe of earth. 


Admirers of Mr. Edwin Arnold’s suave and melodious verse 
will welcome the illustrated édition de luxe of The Light of Asia, 


which is handsome in paper and print, and of convenient bulk. | 


The engravings are after ancient monuments from the Lahore and 
Madras museums, the Amravati Tope, the Gindhara sculptures, 
and from Mr. Fergusson’s works, and other sources. They are well 
executed, and though not explicitly illustrative of the text, will be 
found by the English reader really elucidative and of high interest. 
This is particularly true of the Gindhira sculptures, which are 
singularly bold and moving as Oriental art ; indeed, these Punjab 
monuments have a peculiar and graphic naturalism that contrasts 
strangely with the inert nullity of much Hindoo sculpture. 

From the preface to A Dream of the Adirondacks we learn that 
the author, Mrs. Rich, was a frequent contributor to American 
periodicals, and a lecturer on several burning questions. Her 
poems show some facility in versifying, a light and active fancy 
within a slight range of expression, and little that elevates them 
above the average magazine verse. Her most striking poem, 
“ Justice in Leadville,” is an episode of lynch-law that is effec- 
tively and dramatically told. She shoots the murderer in a court 
of justice, just asa any | jury acquit him, and about the head 
of her “laughing baby” the smoke “made a little halo.” It 
was what some of our newspapers would call “A Woman's 
Ve 

More humour, vivacity, and range of power are to be found in 
Miss Crawford’s than in most recent American verse. 


- “Old Spense ” is an excellent example of racy untrained humour; 


so also are “The Deacon and his Daughter,” and “ Farmer 


Stebbin’s Opinions,” though these and others are a little too 
suggestive in style of the Biglow Papers. “ Old Spookses’ Pass” 
is a graphic and exciting recital of a stampede of a herd of cattle 
in a terrible thunderstorm by night, in which the narrator tells, in 
his stirring and vigorous vernacular, how his herd was saved from 
destruction by the mysterious apparition who, with lasso and whip, 
turned the leader of the maddened beasts just as they were maki 
for a precipice. The remaining poems are of a more conventio 
east, and a love story, called “ Malcolm’s Katie,” and the longest 
poem in the collection, is marred by much extravagant incident. 
Boys Together is a simple and not unaflecting lyrical ballad ; 
not much can be said of its companion poems, save that they are 
sweet and pensive, and seldom ambitious. The shorter pieces are 
much more pleasing than such as “ Eva” and “ Woman's 
Love,” where we meet with a ssa use of trite conventional 
poetic phrases which are fully as fatal as indulgence in the 


prosaic, 
The Poems of the late Mr. Youngman have a pleasing diversity. 

They range from imitations of the inimitable Ingoldsby to 
musings of a member of a Mechanics’ Institute and an “ Artisan’s 
Soliloquy in the year of the Great Exhibition.” In the “ Plea- 
sures of Reading” the enlightened artisan scans the bookshelves 
and relieves his ed soul :— 

What calm delight, when from dull toil released, 

To pass the hours with Nature’s great high-priest, 

The reasoning Wordsworth ; or with rapture pore 

O’er the rich flowing melody of Moore ; 

Great Bryon’s genius and the “ Bard of Night,” 

The truthful Crabbe and much-lamented White, 

The gentle Shepherd’s simple tenderness, 

Sweet Hemans’ music, and the fair “ Princess” 

Of Alfred Tennyson. 


And so forth, with the Historians and Philosophers; all of 
which is contrary to our own experience of the literary tastes of 
the British workman, 


LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A SPECIAL 
CORRESPON DENT.* 


HESE “Leaves” tell us comparatively little of the author's 

achievements as a Special Correspondent and a great deal 
about Bohemian life in Paris. In a house in the now demolished 
Rue Lacépéde, whose landlady one day inadvertently refused a 
room to Béranger, Mr. O'Shea seems to have led a jolly, reckless, 
impecunious life, with companions as rollicking and pleasure- 
loving as himself. He was by way of studying medicine; but 
“his visits were more frequent to those of young delight 
known as the Closerie des Lilas than to the wards of the Pity 
Hospital.” He never took a diploma; and “at this moment,” he 
says, “I am not qualitied to dissect even a Norway rat.” His 
favourite associates seem to have been Nick Walsh, an Irish artist 
of dim celebrity ; Captain Bingham, author of The Marriages of 

y 


our author considers “as strong and lucid as that of Swift or 
Bolingbroke,” and who presented him with the remains of a bottle 


is said by his admiring friend of the circumstances under which 
this illustrious exile broke his parole in 1853 and escaped from 
English custody to the United States, Mr. O'Shea seems to have 
known, or at any rate to have met, in their “ sallet days,” 
and before their names became famous, Gambetta and Rochefort. 
The former used to “ shake the chandeliers of the Café Proco 
with his vibrating periods.” The latter was so poor that 
and a friend were in the habit of playing dominoes for the 
odd pieces of sugar furnished with their cups of black coffee. 
Most of our author's friends, whatever their nationality, had 
as rooted an objection to kings and priests as to the laws 
which enforced the payment of debts. One of them, a medical 
student, named Raoul Rigault, met one day on the Boulevards 
a man clad in @ sowtane and wearing a clerical hat. “Calotin,” 
called out the fervid young Republican. Unluckily for the 
Frenchman, the seminarist, a Munster man, hed not yet received 
the tonsure. He tucked up his cassock, and gave his insulter such 
a drubbing as taught him to refrain from insulting ecclesiastics, at 
any rate to their faces, for the rest of his life. Mr. John Mitchel 
had recommended a Mr. Wood, an American editor, to employ 
Mr. O'Shea to write letters from Paris at the rate of four pounds a 
week. Our author now thought himself on the high road to fame 
and fortune, especially when the editor assured his readers that 
his Paris Correspondent was “ one of the brightest and most level- 
headed of writers.” But if the Special Correspondent coveted 
praise, he had a still more ardent longing for pudding, aad when 
month after month without the arrival of a cheque from 
across the Atlantic, he wrote a flippant and vulgar letter to 
the “man Wood,” which he has the glaring bad taste to 
publish in these volumes, and which had for result the pay- 
ment of the long-deferred debt. The Special Correspondent 
is very severe editors generally, whom he calls “ petty 
fellows” who would “amend the style of Thackeray, Macaulay, 
or Carlyle with a light heart, as Joe Smith rectified the Bible, 
The editor, he says, sits in a “ snuffy snail-shell,” and wears a 
“ grin of pitiful satisfaction as he mauls the uctions of those 
whose abilities he envies.” And yet he gratefully of Mr. 
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O'Donovan for toning into quiet English the “hasty, excited 
ris. 

Mr. O’Shea’s account of his love affair with “a willowy 
brunette, not highly educated or accomplished, but the makings 
of an excellent housewife,” is apparently intended to be witty and 
facetious; it is inordinatel and very foolish. No French 
soldier, and no professional impostor personifying a French soldier, 
would have said that he had received a marquisate from the great 
Emperor. Napoleon, as we all know, created dukes and counts 
and barons by the score; but he never made his generals or 
favourites either marquises or viscounts—a fact which makes 
those titles especially dear to French royalists. 

Professor Mortimer was our author’s friend and countryman. 
He had what Mr, O'Sh2a ungraciously calls the “ parrot faculty” 
of speaking thirteen languages, and made them all melodious 
with an irrepressible Cork brogue. “He hated kings, did Pro- 
fessor Mortimer,” says our autobiographer ; “he had been ship- 
carpenter and a hotel tout, champion vaulter in an Austrian 
circus, and professor of Hebrew in a Hamburg college; he had 
made the tour of France as secretary to Murphy, the Irish giant ; 
the tour of Germany as lecturer on William Shakspeare; he had 
been the proprietor of a company of ballet dancers, the boon com- 

ion of Sir William Don, and tutor to Charles Lever's children.” 


t would appear, indeed, from these pages that many of Mr. 
nae 8 had seen even more varied experiences of life than 
mself. 


Mr. Bierce, another friend of our author, deserves mention as 
the inventor of the peculiar style of American humour of which 
we are presented with a sample:—“ Little Johnny Hopkins, of 
Sycamore Street, found a petroleum can in the back yard. He 
‘thought he would havea game with it. Tke coffin was lined 
‘with white satin.” 

Mr. O’Shea’s test feats as a “Special” seem to have been 
his account of the Ober-Ammergau Passion Play, which he wrote 
for the Standard; a description of the flogging of 
some garotters in Newgate; a report of the trialof M. Pierre 
Bonaparte for shooting Victor Noir; and his despatches from 
besieged Paris. His description of the Passion Play is clever, and 
occasionally almost eloquent. He mentions one very curious fact 
in connexion with this performance—namely, that, after the 
descent from the Cross, “the Jews in the auditorium, of whom 
there were many, left the theatre lest they should give even the 
tacit sanction of their presence to. the Resurrection, which was 
next analogically typified.” 

Our author met Mr. Labouchere during the siege of Paris, 
and he pry him a — pretty compliment. “I wish,” he says, 
“that Labouchera not been there; he took the wind out 
of all our sails.” In another place he observes, with frank 
modesty, “ I never was much of a success. A Special Correspon- 
dent should make a splutter that men will notice and drawing- 
rooms chatter about. He should be slightly a showman. My 
insight into the tricks of the trade came too late.” Mr. O'Shea, 
in spite of his nationality, commonly takes a very practical view 
of thin He thinks that the measure of the wrong done to 
Pierre Bonaparte by the blow which Victor Noir dealt him 
should be gauged by the comparative strength or weakness of the 
buffet. “Tt cannot have been a severe blow,” he says; and he 
opinion that only princes and Corsicans would con- 
— a blow which did not “hurt much” to be a very deadly 

t. 

Talking of the over-familiarity of the bullies and prize-fighters 
with whom the writer felt called upon to associate in London, he 
remarks “ my advice to sensible gentlemen is to hold aloof from 
low society if they would save themselves from mortification.” 
Better counsel to “sensible gentlemen” could hardly be given. 
No one sees more clearly than Mr. O'Shea, or admires more 
heartily, the better things which others besides Ovid sometimes 
neglect to follow. Mr. O’Shea has certainly no overweening affec- 
tion or exaggerated respect for crowned heads, but he speaks with 
manly wrath and righteous indignation of the coarse obscenity and 
cowardly scurrility with which the Parisians lampooned and 
caricatured the fallen Emperor and Empress, whom they had so 
long spattered with fulsome adulation, and to whom they owed so 
many years of unprecedented prosperity. 


FOUR ONE-VOLUMED NOVELS.* 


T may have been the fate of other people besides ourselves to 
meet a fat, ugly, and bilious-looking man, who nevertheless 
turned out, on further acquaintance, to be tolerably entertaining, 
although something of 4 chatterbox, and not, as the slang saying 
uts it, “ quite quite.” We were reminded of such a person by 
The Golden Milestone. It is a fat, ugly, and bilious-looking book ; 
yet it turned out on examination to be tolerably entertaining, 
although full of “talkee talkee” that might have been dispensed 
with to great advantage, and not quite to our taste in some other 


gee By Scott Graham. London : Wyman & Sons. 
A Millionaires Cousin, By the Hon. Emily Lawless. London: Mac- 
tmillan & Co. 1885. 
— By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle. London: James 
r. 1885. 
Not Drowned. By Anthony Bathe. London: Chapman & Hall. 


. It is only a one-volumed book, yet it contains five 
hundred and forty-seven pages of small print, and it would cer- 
tainly make a three if not a four-volumed novel of the convén- 
tioual pattern, The story begins with the description of an 
“ historical mansion,” “a charmed region of romance and high- 
bred repose,” with “its tall twisted chimneys, its seven sémi- 
octagonal, mullioned, and transomed bays, each terminated by a 
pyramidal gable, and its lofty portico with the three orders super- 
imposed.” This historical mansion belonged to a “ widower with 
& grown-up son and daughter,” and thirty thousand a year. But, 
soon after the opening of the story, this gentleman is apprised of 
the unwelcome fact that he has a first cousin, of an elder 
branch, living in Virginia, but shortly coming over to Eng- 
land, who proposes either to accept a erate allowance or 
to claim the historical mansion, the thirty thousand a year, and 
the back rents. The widower org that the Virginian should 
make his claim before a court of law, and the court of law allows 
the claim, handing over to him the thirty thousand a year, the 
semi-octagonal bays, the pyramidal gables, and, in short, the whole 
estate, as well as back income and costs, Even then the Virginian 
offers to be content with a small allowance, and personally begs the 
widower and his daughter to accept these terms, The widower, 
however, is too proud to do so, and, changing his name, he becomes 
an organist in a distant country town. The widower's grown-u 
son makes a runaway match with a girl who inherits four thousa 
a year; but it never appears that he does anything to help his 
father. The excellent Virginian makes it his business to look after 
this grown-up son, and endeavour to save him from the evil 
designs of a wicked Marquis, who leads him astray and ruins 
him. In the meantime the widower and his daughter have a very 
bad time of it under their feigned name in the country town, 
where they are suspected, insulted, and neglected. To make 
matters worse, they live at the rate of more than double their 
income, and get over head and ears into debt. Happily a forgery, 
a > ere. and a change of Government put everything right 
at last. 

We never remember reading so long a novel with so little 
love-making in it. The self-denying labours of the Virginian, 
the machinations of the wicked Marquis, and the adventures of 
the widower constitute the main interests of the bulky volume. 


|The description of middle-class life in a small country town is 


excellent, but when the author tries to draw “le hig-life” he 
is not so successful. Nor is he at his best when attempting 
to describe hunting scenes, On the way to the meet the Marquis 
is made to say, “ Here is a straight piece of road, shall we 
have a gallop?” It is not wicked marquises riding to covert, 
but wicked counter-skippers riding hired hacks by the hour, 
that say things of this kind. Then we read that a lady “swept 
on,” “undaunted by the highest wall or the widest ditch,” 
keeping “ in the same field with the hounds all the run,” while 
her admirer wisely preferred “a whole skin to glory.” Hunt- 
ing men will thoroughly appreciate this description of hard- 
riding. As we have already said, the widower and his daughter 
had over-spent themselves, and a certain tradesman, who could 
not get his bill paid, suggested the County Court to the young 
lady ; but, “‘as a magistrate’s daughter, she had had considerable 
experience of the law.” County Court law, too! In spite of the 
unnatural characters, the awkwardness of the style, the apparent 
eee in the author of much of the life about which he writes, 
the long dreary inventory-like descriptions of houses and their 
contents, and the tedious prolixity of the whole volume, a judicious 
skipper may derive a good deal of entertainment from The Golden 
Milestone. 

A Millionaire's Cousin is a very smart-looking book, in a pink 
and crimson cover, and about the size of one of the volumes of an 
ordinary three-volumed novel. It is, however, more in the style 
of a story in a Christmas Annual than of a novel properly so called, 
It consists of long and excellent descriptions of Algiers and its 
neighbourhood, to which is added a short notice of the Print Room 
and sculpture galieries of the British Museum. The whole is held 
together by a very slight story, which may without offence be 
called “‘a mere matter of form.” The author is strongest in her 
descriptions of flowers and foliage, which are really very good. 
A priggish lady's opinions —= Moorish and French art are given 
with some knowledge of the subject and considerable humour. 
The story, faint as it is, is at any rate inoffensive. The author 
would do well in her future literary efforts to keep a sharper eye 
on her printer. “No, not certainly”; “ they tell her if that she 
marries”; “He is not, you know, strong,” and “ justificatino ” 
have a strong savour of uncorrected proofs. 

We are often told that there are such things as “ women’s 
books.” Without attempting to define this kind of literature, we 
may say that we imagine 7he Tenants of Beldornie to be a 
woman's book. It is certainly not a man’s book, and we feel 
pretty sure that it is unsuited to either boys or girls; so what sort 
of a book can it be if it is not a woman's book? If this work 
should ever be dramatized, “Scene, a room. ‘Two ladies are dis- 
covered talking to each other,” might serve for nearly every act, 
Without doubt, many ladies talk much as the charactera in this 
book talk ; so we suppose the novel may be described as “natural.” 
There is also a freedom from vulgarity which is greatly in its 
favour. Then at the beginnings of the chapters there are rather 
long quotations from the poems of standard authors, which will 
doubtless be read with pleasure and profit. Nor is the novel without 
its striking feature. This is something, as very many novels are prac- 
tically featureless. Now the striking feature of this book is its 
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dulness. It is a remarkable and unspeakable dulness, a dulness 
thet may be felt. The only excitement in reading the story is in 
struggling to remember who the people are, There is no interest 


to remind one of the identity of the various characters, and to. 
remember them is a great strain on the memory. Near the end of | ph 


the book we find ourselves inquiring who Horace is? Then we 
remember, after an effort, that Horace is the hero. With so few 

s remaining unread, we think be-will soon be married and 
a for; and then we find that we had inadvertently married 
him some time ago. We have just reflected that Alicia wili make 
him an excellent wife, when we are reminded that it was not to 
Alicia, but to Madeline, that we wedded him. After all, is he the 
hero? And is there any hero at all? We have given much 
serious thought to this question, and are forced to admit that the 
evidence on the point.is so very conflicting and insufficient, that 
‘we cannot arrive at any satisfactory decision respecting it. The 
only time we ever felt anything like a surprise with the novel was 
when we got to the end of it. There were, indeed, no more pages, 
and on looking for a second volume we failed to find one. ‘There, 
too, was the unmistakable “ The End.” We were like a patient who, 
on coming to himself, after being chloroformed during un operation, 
asks when it is going to begin. Yes, it was all over. We had 
got through a romance without knowing it. At the point at 
which it stopped there was no ostensible reason for ending it, 
nor, let us add, have we yet been able to divine the cause for 
which it was begun. It would be useless to offer any suggestions 
to the author of some sixteen books, so we will not attempt to 
criticize her seventeenth in detail. We began by praising it, and 
we will end by praising it. Its tone is unexceptionable. The 
water may not be sparkling; it may be still and gloomy, but it 
is clear and pure. 

On the title-page of Not Drowned Mr. Anthony Bathe quotes a 
sneer, by acontemporary writer, at Dickens, Thackeray, and Balzac, 
so we were led to expect his work to be superior to theirs. He 
begins his story by describing two young ladies who were being 
educated as governesses at a boarding-school. One of them, the 
heroine, soon obtained an engagement in a family in Australia ; 
but on her voyage thither she was shipwrecked, and spent two 
days and nights on araft, with no companion but the ship’s second 
mate. This interesting pair were picked up by a passing ship, 
and soon after landing they were married. They then went to 
Southampton, where the heroine heard that a rich uncle had left her 
a considerable fortune, chiefly in shares in a bank. The heroine 
took the other young governess as a companion ; a tutor was engaged 
to teach the mate to be a gentleman, and the whole party started 
on a yachting cruise. It is impossible to help feeling deep sym- 

thy for the poor mate in sailing with this very schulastic party. 
Two governesses and a tutor was rather a large allowance for one 
man. The tutor set up a flirtation with the heroine, and the 
uncultured mate, feeling thoroughly “ out of it” and believing 
that his wife could never be happy with a man of low birth 
and no education like himself, determined to disappear. Accord- 
ingly, one night, when everybody else on board was asleep, he 
dropped himself overboard, swam ashore, and went to sea again 
as a sailor in a West Indiaman. There was, of course, a hue- 
and-cry for the missing pupil; but eventually the heroine and her 
companion settled down at the very comfortable house which 
had been included in the uncle’s legacy. But before long the 
bank failed, and the two friends were suddenly reduced from 
riches to poverty. As no tidings had come to hand of the lost 
husband, the tutor suggested to the hervine that she should marry 
him ; but, although somewhat inclined to do so, she considered it 
more prudent to wait longer. Inthe meantime her loving husband 
was not wasting his time in the West Indies, where he had fallen 
in love with a creole. The wedding-day was fixed, when a negro 
who wished to marry the creole saved the mate from committing 
bigamy by stabbing him as well as his lady-love. The lady died ; 
but the gentleman lived and went to sea again. On his next 
voyage he was wrecked a second time. He and some of his fellow- 
sailors “ were left to drift in a boat over the limitless ocean. Their 
food was soon exhausted. The horrible resource of cannibalism was 
proposed ”; but the mate had taken to Bible-reading since he had 
got rid of his creole, and he explained to his friends that there 
were theological objections to a human diet. “One by one they 
died, and their comrades cast their bodies into the deep. As they 
were lowered out of the boat, William stood up and said a 

yer.” It is needless to add that the mate was rescued. Some 
time after landing in England he went into a church, where he 
found the tutor preaching; for he, too, had become pious. After 
service, the two would-be bigamists had a pleasant talk about 
polygamy and other topics. Thus matters stood at the beginning 
of the last chapter, the interest of which we have no wish to 
spoil, It is within the range of possibility that our readers may 
consider this description of the story of Not Drowned somewhat 
bald. We can only reply that in giving it we have imitated the 
style of its author as closely as ible. Throughout the whole 
book the author writes as if on his oath, and as though a barrister 
were constantly cautioning him to “ be careful”; under such con- 
ditions a man’s style would obviously be far less constrained and in- 
finitely more readable than those of such inferior scribblers as 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Balzac. 

We have often expressed a desire for one-volumed novels, and 
now we have got some. It would be ungrateful to wish that they 
were better worth reading! 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY AUTOTYPES.* 


ESSRS. BRAUN, of Paris and Dornach, have done some 
. admirable things in the way of reproducing pictures 
otography, but in the present series of autotypes from origi 
in the National Gallery they have excelled themselves, Besides 
these the Prado photographs seem almost insignificant; even the. 
Hermitage set, their immediate ecessors, is by 
them both in detail and asa whole. Of course they are not per- 
fect. ' There are traces in some of them that the negative has been 
retouched, and that not wisely nor well; in others there is 
proof positive that Messrs. Braun still hold the bad old theory 
that your high lights cannot be too high nor your contrasts too 
crude. But, for all that, it may fairly be said of many that to 
have them is the next best thing to having their originals. At 
their worst they are achievements in photography; at their best 
they reproduce as much as the art may compass of some of the 
greatest pictures of the world. Colour they cannot give; but 
form and design, the quality of atmosphere and the quality of tone, 
the textures presented and the painter's method of presenting 
them—all these they give, and in a fulness of measure that is 
nothing less than surprising. Not only do they make excellent 
decoration ; not only are they of capital interest to schools and 
libraries. They are precious alike to painters and to students of 
painting. One can study in them the technical processes employed 
in the several works they represent, so that they are only less 
uselul as a means of education than the originals themselves. 

In the first and second Jivratsons. published in London by the 
Autotype Company, which has done so much to popularize the 
work of Messrs. Braun, are included some seventy numbers. Fifty 
of these are reprouuctions of pictures by painters of the foreign 
schools—French, Spanish, Dutch, Flemish, and Italian; the re- 
maining twenty-six are allotted to the representatives of English 
art. Among the latter the first place is taken by the autotype of 
a famous masterpiece of Turner’s, the “Fighting Téméraire.” 
Herein we have as much of the quality and etfect of the original 
as itis possible to get in the absence of positive colour, The 
atmosphere is Turner's own ; the treatment of the vivid hues—of 
scarlet and yellow—in the sunset sky is nothing less than masterly; 
in the black and white of the carbon process the picture is only 
less impressive than in its natural glory of paint. Another 
achievement is the “Calais Pier” ot the same master; it is 
perhaps a little higher in tone than the original, but the general 
effect is remarkably good and suggestive. ‘he single example of 
Constable, the “ Corntield,” is, to an expert, a trifle spoiled by the 
retouchings which are to be observed in the trees to right and 
left of the foreground ; the sky, too, while luminous and aerial, is 
scarce so full of rain as might be wished. Still the result is a 
great success ; the painter’s touch has been everywhere reproduced 
save in those we have named, and in the middle distance his 
use of the palette-knife is plain. Of Hogarth there are three 
notable examples; the charming “ Polly Peachum” (1161); the 
bold and vivacious “Shrimp Girl”; and an excellent “ Family 
Group,” the Strodes, with Jonathan Purcell and Archbishop Smith. 
To be compared with the first is Gainsborough’s “ Mrs. Siddons,” 
in which the sparkle and entrain of the original are admirabl 
preserved. Another delightful reproduction is that of Hoppner’s 
“ Lady Oxford ”; another, that of Romney's “ Parson’s Daughter.” 
Among the Reynoldses, tive in number, the * Robinetta,” the 
“ Age of Innocence,” and the “ Heads of Angels” are worthy of 
special commendation ; they are not the pictures themselves, but they 
are as accurate and speaking transcripts of the pictures into black 
and white as can be imagined. As for the Landseers—“ War,” 
“ Alexander and Diogenes,” “ Shoeing the Bay Mare,” the “ Maid 
and the Magpie,” and so forth—they are in some sort improve- 
ments on the pictures, inasmuch as they present us with a good 
and inoffensive scheme of monochrome in lieu of a feeble and 
ineffective scheme of colour, and insist no more than is necessar 
on ma imperfections of a slovenly and unaccomplished technical 
method. 

In the foreign section are more masterpieces of reproduction than 
we have space to name. Among the Preraphaelites—the “ cock- 
eyed Primitives,” as they have been called—are Botticelli’s “ Mars 
and Venus,” Filippo Lippi’s delightful group of saints (667), and 
Piero della Francesca’s “ Isotta da Rimini.” The “ Virgin and 
Child” of Leonardo is not a success; nor is the Van Eyck, the 
“ Merchant and his Wife.” In both the illumination is false, and 
the high lights are excessive. On the other hand, Raphael’s 
“St. Catharine” is quite worthily presented, and the unfinished 
Michelangelo is thoroughly acceptable. In the “ Interior” of 
Pieter de Hooch the “ snap” and sparkle of the colour is lacking ; 
but the textures and surfaces are preserved, and so is much of 
perfect handling. Both the Titians, the “ Bacchus and Ariadne,” 
and the“ Venus and Adonis ” are remarkably faithful. Of the two 
Claudes, the better and more presentable is the noble “St. Ursula”; 
it has much of the glamour, the dignity, the variety of value and 
tone, of the picture. Hobbema’s “ Avenue,” again, is magnificently 
rendered ; so is the finer of the Ruysdaels, the noble “ Forest 
Scene”; and so is the “ Cows ina Meadow ” of Cuyp. In the de- 
partment of portraiture Messrs. Braun have achieved some splendid 
successes, Here, for instance, is a wonderful presentment of the 
wonderful “Leonardo Loredano” of Giovanni Bellini; here is 
Moroni’s “ Tailor,” almost as full of dignity and charm as he is in 
-paint; here is the “ Chapeau de Puille ” of Rubens; here are two 
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of Rembrandt's portraits of Rembrandt, the one at three-and- 
thirty, the other “ at an advanced age”; and here is the greatest 
of all’ Van Dycks (if, as some believe, it be not one of the greatest 
of all the works of Rubens), the so-called “ Gevartius,” the portrait 
of Cornelius van der Geest. These of themselves were enough to 
make the publication memorable of the series in which they are 
included,’and they are equalled, if not surpassed, by twenty other 
pieces, of landscape and figure alike. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS.* 


R. D'OOGE'S edition of the Antigone is a volume of the 
College Series of Greek Authors, in 
the Universities of the United States, and inten or the use of 
college students in America. According to the prospectus prefixed 
to the present work, each volume is to be based upon some ap- 
proved German edition, the notes and introductions of which 
will be, translated into English, with such alterations, additions, 
and omissions as may seem tq,the American editor to be desirable. 
Accordingly, Mr. D'‘Ooge has used Wollfl’s second edition of 1873 
as the basis of his work; he has taken material freely, as he grate- 
fully acknowledges in the preface, from the editions of Mr. Lewis 
Campbell, Dindorf, Nauck, and others, and without contributing 
very much original work of his own, he has produced what is in 
many respects an excellent edition. The volume contains an 
introduction to and review of the play, the text with footnotes, 
@ table of the lyrical metres used in the play, and a critical ap- 
pendix. An English teacher on looking into the commen 
will probably wonder for what class of students it is intended, 
From its general character it clearly is not for schoolboys, or, at 
any rate, not for any but sixth-form boys, Yet we frequently 
come upon information which would be unnecessary except for 
boys in a rather elementary stage of progress. Thus atl. 69 we 
find a note on the repetition of dv; atl, 91 a caution against the 
confusion of ovixody with otkovy ; at 1, 163 an explanation of the 
use of dvdpes at the beginning of a speech. The presence of such 
notes as these is explained by the editor's statement that the 
commentary “ has been adapted to the needs of that large number 
of students who begin their study of Greek tragedy with this 
ay.” Perhaps in America the study of Greek tragedy begins 
r than in England. Otherwise, surely some of the plays of 
Euripides are far more suitable for beginners, and in any case 


the experience of public-school masters goes to prove. that notes _ 


for beginners and commentaries for more advanced students are 
best kept apart. We offer these criticisms in no captious spirit, 
but simply because, in reviewing an American educational book, 
it is natural to com its methods and aims with those of 
English school books. The notes are, for the most part, sound 
and helpful, though we do not always agree with the views 
taken of disputed points, The critical appendix is, so far as 
we have tested it, tolerably complete, though here and there we 
find emendations adopted by such well-known authorities as 
Schaefer and Wiinder not mentioned. We must not close this 
notice without a word of praise for the manner in which the 
volume is got up. The printing is excellent, and the distinctions 
of type are so clear as to render confusion impossible. 

Me Furneaux has produced an excellent school edition of the 
first four books of the Annals of Tacitus. The notes.are mainly 
abridged from those contained in his larger edition, and are exactly 
what notes for boys should be—short and to the point, Trans- 
lations of words and phrases are rarely given, books of reference 
are not superseded, and Mr. Furneaux has been very sparing of 
grammatical technicalities and of references to authors whom boys 
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are not likely to have read. The text of Halm is adopted with, 
very few variations, and notes on points of textual criticism are 
rare. The introduction contains a sketch of the life and works of. 
Tacitus, a chapter on his style and syntax, and an historical intro~ 
duction to the books contained in the present edition. The chapter 
on syntax and style is particularly well done. Altogether the 
work, without possessing any features which call for detailed 
criticism, is one which we can heartily recommend to schoolmasters 
who are about to read the Annals with a form. 
| Mr. Bennett, well known as a writer of school-books, has 
scarcely hit the mark in editing the Viri illustres of Sextus 

Aurelius for young boys. The work is well done, and the book is. 
nicely printed ; but we should be very sorry for a form of small 
boys condemned to spend a term in reading these short and dull. 
summaries. 

Mr. Page’s editions of the Odes of Horace are so well known 
that it is sufficient to mention the appearance, with vocabulary 
and notes, of Book III. 

Mr. Smith’s Greek Testament Lessons consist of passages from 
the New Testament, with discussion of the lessons to be derived 
from them, remarks on style, and information on various topics. 
There are chapters on the topography of Palestine and of Jeru- 
salem, illustrated by maps and plans, and articles on the Scribes, 
the Pharisees, the Samaritans, the Sanhedrin, and the High 
Priests, Mr. Smith seems to have read widely, and his moral 
teaching is sound enough. He is sometimes a little unfortunate 
in his choice of topics, as, for instance, when he points to the 
abolition of capital punishment as a crowning triumph of Christi- 
avity (pp. 99-100). The following passage, too, is not happy :— - 

We see men like Themistocles, Pausanias, and Alcibiades, in alliance 
with the bitterest foes of their countrymen, receiving bribes from them, 
and fighting on their side in a manner we cannot easily imagine possible 
in Christendom, especially when we recollect that the foe was an Eastern. 
. « « It would be difficult in modern times to find any parallel in which a 
statesman of Western descent has served under the banner of an Eastern 
monarch against his own countrymen with the shamelessness of these 
Greek politicians.—P. 114. 


We fancy that traitors and renegades have existed even in modern 
times and in Christian countries, Again, we do not quite follow 
Mr. Smith when he says, in the chapter on forgiveness, that “it 
would be ible to knock a man down and yet be in perfect 
charity with him” (p. 125). This state of feeling is no doubt 
quite possible in boxing, but Mr. Smith is not writing of boxing. 
The notes, mainly on the small amount of Greek text included in 
the volume, occupy no less than 180 es, and, like the greater 
part of the body of the work, are rather commonplace, correct, 
and, on the whole, dull. 

The Greek Grammar before us is a revision by Mr. Allen of 
Professor Hadley’s work which originally appeared in 1860, Some 
alterations are made in the classification of verbs, which was based 
on that of Curtius, In the accidence of the verb, care has been 
taken to insist on the true Attic forms, and we are particularly 
glad to find the pluperfect forms in -y, -ys, -«. Mr. Rutherford 
in the New Phrynichus clearly showed that the forms in -ev, 
-es were not strictly Attic, yet the compilers of grammars are 
slow to discard them. Throughout the accidence Homeric forms 
are fully given at the foot of each page. The rules of syntax are 
for the most part very clearly stated, and an appendix contains a 
scheme of the various Greek metres. 

Mr, Allen's Second Latin Exercise Book: is intended for boys who. 
have mastered the simple sentence and understand such elementary 
matters as the use of the ablative absolute, the gerund, and the 
gerundive. Mr. Allen devotes some twelve chapters, each with its 
appropriate exercise, to the oratio obliqua, and thence passes on to 
conditional sentences, the use of the relative, and the idiomatic 
employment of various cases, The explanations are for the most part 
clear and the exercises well-chosen, and no doubt those teachers who 
use Mr, Allen’s more elementary work will welcome the appearance 
of this continuation of it. The book, however, is by no means free 
from faults. One, of which we could mention several instances, 
arises from aiming at a completeness which is not always desirable 
in works intended for young students. For example, at p. 9, when 
the pupil is just beginning to understand the construction of the 
accusative with the infinitive, he is in danger of being thrown off 
his balance by being told that, “ instead of an accusative with in- 
tinitive to translate clauses beginning with the English ‘that, we 
sometimes employ a clause introduced by guod=the fact that 
followed by an indicative mood.” Of course this is quite true, but 
why not keep back the information, as Dr. Bradley does, until a 
rather later stage has been reached? Even on the first page we 
find an instance of the same vice; boys are there told that me, ¢e, 
se are sometimes omitted before an infinitive.’ Here, it is true, 
beginners are cautioned against imitating the usage; but why are 
they given information which is to be of no use to them? At the 
end of the book are + pg exercises consisting largely of 

which have set in various examinations, ranging 
fs the Oxford and Cambridge Local to the Indian Ciyil Service. 
These exercises are preceded by about thirty pages of “ additional 
notes,” which deal mainly with matters of idiom. A vast amount 
of information is here collected, but in a book for boys it is com- 
paratively useless merely to set down such matters in alphabetical 
order. Some more rational system of arrangement should be 
adopted, with plenty of exercises such as Dr. Bradley gives in his 
von on Latin Prose. Still, though there are better fooks than 
this, it is evidently the work of a scholar and a practised teacher. 

Perhaps the most important feature in Mr. Raven's Latin verse 
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book is Part II., which contains easy original exercises intended to 
bridge over the very awkward gap between easy exercises of the 
familiar Penrose type, and the rendering of original poetry into 
Latin verse. Mr. Raven has written some seventy short 
of English verse, many of which can be put almost word for word 
into Latin Elegiacs, while none of them make too great demands 
upon the ingenuity of the pupil. The plan seems to us to be @ 
better one than that ordinarily ted of giving an English poem 
and a paraphrase side by side with it, the result of which is that 
nine boys out of ten look only at the paraphrase, Tlie one 
objection to Mr. Raven’s ingenious device is that it involves setting 
before boys English verse which is often, of course, very far from 
being English poetry. Part III. contains some well-chosen 
passages from ~~ poets. Part I. is not so good; Mr. Raven 
is in too great a hurry. After the usual preliminary exercises he 
gives only forty-four lines of “ full-sense” elegiacs—a very in- 
sufficient preparation for Part II. He would, we think, have done 
well to devote to such exercises the space occupied by passages for 
repetition from Ovid and Tibullus. All teachers will surely prefer 
to a their repetition lessons from books which are being read 
in form. 

Mr. Peabody’s translation of the De Amicitia is an im- 
provement on the De Senectute which we noticed a few months 
ago. The rendering is, on the whole, accurate, and the English 
is less clumsy than in the former work. We notice one or two 
slips or blunders ; as, for instance, in chapter xxiv. where Leelius is 
talking of the grounds of suspicion and offence which arise 
between friends. Cicero writes “ una illa subeunda est offensio,” 
which of course means “one ground of offence must be put 
up with.” Mr. Peabody translates “must be put entirely away,” 
which gives a quite contrary sense. Finer points of scholar- 
ship are sometimes missed, as in the description of Q. Fabius 
Maximus, the brother of Scipio (chapter xix.), who is said to 
have been “egregium virum omnino, sibi nequaquam sel Mr. 
Peabody translates “ A thoroughly worthy man, but by no means 
his (Scipio’s) equal.” The force of “ omnino” is here undoubtedly 
concessive, and the should be rendered, “A worthy man, 
I admit, &c.” For the rest, Mr. Peabody is generally clear 
enough; but he has not sufficient appreciation of the character- 
istic differences of idiom between the two , and he often 
involves himself in a labyrinth of subordinate clauses through fol- 
lowing too closely the constructions of his author. 

The anonymous author of an English version of the Agricola is 
& translator of a very different type. - Admitting the impossibility 
of conveying in a translation any of the charm of his author's 
style, he addresses himself to those who are interested in the 
subject-matter, though they cannot read it in the original; and, 
without aiming at preciseness of rendering, gives them a 
thoroughly readable English work. By allowing himself very 
full measure of freedom the translator does some injustice to his 
own powers. Many s are rendered as literally as the 
differences of English idiom will permit, and one feels in reading 
the work that many more which are freely paraphrased might have 
been kept just as‘close to the original by a little exercise of thought 
and ingenuity. This fault of attempting rather less than evidently 
lies within his power is, with the exception of a very few infelici- 
ties and occasional diffuseness, almost the only one which we have 
to lay to the author's charge. There seems to be a slip in the last 
chapter, where “ nosque, domum tuam ” is translated “ us and your 
own household”; surely “domum tuam” is in apposition to 
“nos.” It would be impossible to do justice to the translator's 
style without lengthy extracts, for which we have not space. We 
may give one out of many happy turns. In chapter vii. Tacitus, 
writing of the mutinous legion which Agricola restored to discipline, 
says :—“ Rarissima moderatione uit videri invenisse bonos 
quam fecisse.” This is rendered:—“ With a rare moderation he 
chose to assume the existence of a discipline which in fact he 
brought with him.” We venture to prophesy for the author con- 
siderable success as a translator if he will in his next effort aim at 
securing the approval of classical scholars as well as of the English 
reader. Even as it is, students may derive from his present work 
many valuable lessons in the difficult art of translation. 

The author of the little work on the monuments of Athens is 
a brother-in-!aw of Dr. Schliemann, who, as we gather from the 
preface—prologue the translator prefers to call it—has studied 
archeology under his sister’s guidance. His style is florid, but 
his information seems to be in general correct. e confusion of 
points of the compass on page 2 is, perhaps, to be attributed to 
the translator, who seems moreover to be rather wanting in know- 
ledge of classical Greek and of her subject generally. She describes 
the gate which opened towards Acharne as the “ Acharnanian 
Gate,” takes “ Pisistratides” to be a plural, and translates the 
word ¢didacxe in a Choragic inscription “taught,” either not 
knowing or not taking the trouble to explain to the English reader 
the full meaning of the word in this connexion. The British 
tourist will do well not to forsake his trusty Murray for this new 


guide, 


A FLY ON THE WHEEL.* 


his publication of this book reminds us that with a new order 
things a new race of men has arisen in India since the 


* A Fly onthe Wheel; or, How I Hi to Govern India. By Lieut.- 
Colonel een H. Lewin, Author of “ Wild Tribes of the South-Western 
Frontier,” “Handbook of the Tibetan Language,” &c. London: Allen & 
Co,’ 1885. 


Mutiny. Not that Colonel Lewin despises 


t precedent and tradition, 
for in vay A points he is a sound Conservative, and he obtained his 
cadetship from an East India Director; but he did not land in 


India till nearly the whole native army had melted away or had 
taken possession of most of the Upper Provinces. He 

nearly a quarter of a century in civil employ, and served under five 
Administrations, beginning with Lord Canning and ending with 
Lord Northbrook. His first experiences take us over familiar 
ground. Immediately after his arrival he was told to join H.M.’s 
34th Reziment, there being no native corps to which he could 
be appointed, and he took a part in what is known as General 
Windham’s “ affair” at Cawnpore and in the final capture of 
Lucknow. Then he spent some time in a rather fruitless chase 
after Dacoits and rebels, who gave trouble in of Central 
India after the pacification of other provinces. These gentlemen 
kept our officers on the move for long, and some of them were 
not finally dis of till the administration of Lord Lawrence. 
Then he e good fortune, as we think, to obtain an appoint- 
ment in the Bengal Police, and to escape drill and regimental 
duty from that time forth. It is true that in his new capacity he 
was posted to out-stations where life was monotonous, and he 
seems to have been a little wanting in ability to accommodate 
himself to others, He complains of a lack of hospitality on the 
part of civilian magistrates. Once he was almost tempted to 
resign his appointment by reason of an official reprimand. On 
another occasion he got into an undignified squabble with a 
magistrate about some carts and coolies, Very likely his oppo- 
nents may have been somewhat to blame. It is rare to find both 
parties blameless in a station row, which is due to the alleged 
mis: ent of the ice-club or the mutton club, or the non- 
arrival of the station boat. But most men who have been ed 
into a nay am | when the hot wind was roaring or the roof of 
the bungalow leaking from a rainfall lasting a day and a half, with 
an average of an inch every two hours, are content to let these old 
tales drop. They do not hash them up again in a réchauffé com- 
piled twenty years after the event. And if this had been the onl: 
way in which Colonel Lewin “ helped to govern India,” we shoul 
have been tempted to ask if the country could not have got on 
without him. Luckily, another and an entirely new field was 
open to him, and here, as we shall show, he forgot the alleged 
discourtesy of haughty superiors, and showed that he 

not a few of the qualities which were developed to their highest 
point by Cleveland with the Rajmabal Pabarries in the last 
century, and by Outram with the Bheels of Khandeish in our 
own time. Colonel Lewin is rather careless about dates, but 
we make out that somewhere in the year 1865 he was. trans- 
ferred from the lonely station of Sudaram or Noacolly to the 
more attractive one of Chittagong, with its Commissioner and 
its complement of Revenue and Judicial officers; its bungalows 
perched on the top of small hills and not accessible to wheeled 
carriages ; its fine river, and its port frequented by native 
traders and English and American barques. Here he very soon 
settled to the work of organizing the police; but he was not 
content until he obtained some employment, “affording more scope 
for energy and more outlook for ambition.” Now the division 
of Chittagong, comprising besides the Chittagong district those 
of Noacolly And Tippera or Tripura, are still among the hunting- 
we of the Lower Provinces. Snipe, jungle-fowl, and other 
eathered game abound. Woodcock, never known to visit the 
plains, have been shot in some of the low jungly ranges. Deer 
and wild hog have not yet been exterminated from the churs or 
vast alluvial formations which line such rivers as the Megna and 
the Gumti. Daodkandi had once a renown for wild hogs equal to 
that of Crick or Lilbourne for foxes with the Pytchiey Hunt. 
But there were bigger ranges of hills, more dense forests, more un- 
explored tracts, and more strange tribes to the east of Chittagong, 
of which, up to the year 1860, nothing or little was known by 
sportsmen or officials. Occasionally the officer in charge of the 
stud of elephants at Dacca disa in the jungles for three 
weeks or a month, and came back with some fine tuskers that had 
been entrapped by the blandishments of the females and the skill 
and audacity of the native mahouts. But the hill tribes governed 


themselves by their headmen, and defied us or paid irregularly a 
light tribute. Into this wild country Colonel Lewin plunged at 
haphazard in the cold weather of 1865-6. His first ventures were 


not very successful, The Bengali constables who followed him 
in his capacity as head of the police, were soon prostrated 
by fever and had no heart for oration. Communications 
with the lange tribe of Shendus were carried on by Mugh in- 
terpreters. ‘lhe headmen were evidently not prone for the in- 
trusion of the white face, although a treaty o! was effected 
by the ‘sacrifice of a heifer and a libation of arrack. But all 
further proceedings were stopped for a time by the act of one 
of the guides, who, whether from design or accident, lodged a 
bullet in Colonel Lewin’s thigh. Fortunately no artery was 
severed nor was a bone smashed, and fresh air, a good constitu- 
tion, and a boat manned by stout rowers, enabled the sufferer to 
survive the accident and to get safe to the civilized station of 
Akyab, After his recovery the author was appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Hill tribes in the Chittagong district, and took up 
his abode at a place called Chandraguna, some eighty miles from 
head-quarters, on the Kurnaphuli river. His house was small, con- 
sisting only of two rooms and offices, but the scenery was beau- 
tiful, the climate not very unhealthy, and Colonel Lewin found 
plenty of occupation in drilling a force of some fifty policemen and 
settling the disputes of the Hill folk, which had generally reference 
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to rents, debts, and divorces. Here he was soon brought into con- 
nexion with a certain chief named Rutton Poia, who figures con- 
stantly in the reports of the time and who was head of the 
Lushais, This tribe is stated by Mr. Hunter, who has drawn on 
Colonel Lewin’s earlier works for his statistics of these regions, to 
be a branch of the Toungthas, or “ Children of the Hills.” To 
overcome the evident reluctance of this formidable barbarian 
‘was no task. Cloth, bales of cotton, beads, and looking- 
glasses had no effect on him. He swallowed big drams of 
spirits without changing countenance. But he was not proof 
against the bullet-trick which the author had learnt from the 
celebrated French conjurer Robert Houdin, and when a gun 
was fired by one of the chief's followers and a bullet previously 
marked appeared harmlessly in Colonel Lewin'’s mouth, Rutton 
Poia hastened to conclude an alliance offensive and defensive with 
the British Power whose magic was proof against powder and shot. 
This difficulty overcome, Colonel Lewin had to deal with a certain 
personage named the Bohmong, who spoke Burmese and _ professed 
the Buddhist faith supplemented, apparently, by a belief in demons 
and spirits of the water and the air. This man was in the habit 
of opening all the Superintendent's official correspondence, and how 
he was surprised by a night march, captured, and condemned by 
the evidence of a letter with the seal just broken, must be read in 
Colonel Lewin’s own words, The author seemed to have defied 
fever and attacks of the spleen, to have made his way without 
boots through trackless wa og and to have fearlessly steered his boat 
down treacherous rapids, simply in the conciliation of villagers and 
the detection of crime. A certain Rani was very troublesome, and 
was always sending or causing to be sent petitions to ag oe 
accusing the Superintendent of injustice and oppression. Colonel 
Lewin seems to have taken this too much to heart. He should 
have recollected that every man who does his duty is liable to 
misrepresentation, and as he was upheld on inquiry by the Com- 
missioner and the Bengal Government, there was no necessity to 
do more than allude to the result. He lays far more stress on 
these anonymous and lying petitions than on a murderous attack, 
directed doubtless by the Rani, which he cleverly frustrated by 
jumping out of bed and shooting at least one of his midnight 
assailants. After this his safety was ensured by a friendly 
Mong Raja, who presented him with an image of Buddha, 
and so turned his bedroom into a sacred shrine. During all 
these trials Colonel Lewin was learning the language, keeping 
sharp-witted Bengali lawyers at a distance, acquiring great per- 
sonal influence over these savages and an intimate familiarity 
with their social life. Agriculture with them is an eas 
but a costly affair. In the dry season a spot is cleared of all 
undergrowth, the big trees being left standing. The brushwood 
is set on fire, while thé villagers stand round to prevent the con- 
flagration from spreading, in which they sometimes fail, and then 
the awful spectacle is witnessed of a whole hillside in flames. 
When the rainy season sets in, as it does with a rush, the space 
so cleared is scratched with a sort of billhook, the seed dibbled in 
and covered with earth, and the operation is complete. This is 
called the process of jooming. On these spots are raised maize, 
melons, rice, and cotton. But the process is wasteful and extra- 
vagant and leads to constant changes of land and residence. The 
Lushais are divided into clans ruled by chiefs whose office is not 
hereditary. In war their authority is paramount, but in peace 
there is an equality not incompatible with a sort of feudal service 
on the part of the tribe. The followers build the chief’s house, 
sultivate his land, and send him presents of food for receptions 
and feasts. The said house is alternately a sanctuary and a tavern 
where beer or spirits are largely consumed. The knowledge of the 
tribal habits acquired by Colonel Lewin emboldened him to 
assume the position and rights of a chief; and when his head- 
uarters were shifted from Chandraguna to Rangamatti, nearer 
e frontier, he called on the villagers to build him a log-house and 
clear the jungle, rewarding them for their labour by a gift of 
three pigs and unlimited beer. These Lushais had, however, con- 
tracted an unpleasant habit of raiding on the district of Cachar 
and attacking the tea plantations of peaceful Englishmen; and 
one of Lord Mayo’s last acts was the despatch of an expedition in 
two columns with a view of exacting reparation for the past and 
security for the future. A furlough of two years had just then 
enabled the author to recruit his strength and to accompany 
as political officer the column commanded by General, now Sir 
Charles Brownlow. The advance of our forces was attended 
with the usual difficulties about transport, the commissariat, the 
health and comfort of the womens and the difliculty of coming in 
any contact, peaceful or warlike, with the vanishing foes. The 
Goorkbhas were singularly fitted for this sort of work. They 
cleared the jungle round our camp every night with their native 
weapous, the dao and the kukri; ran up houses of split bamboos 
and leaves; and were H ppeoved at home in mountain ranges and 
cold mists. Syloos and Lushais kept on, we advanced, and 
_ stockades were shelled or were found to be empty. Granaries 
were destroyed, proclamations were scattered broadcast, though 
it seems doubtful if they were read or understood. At — 
‘Colonel Lewin, with a fearlessness that does him infinite credit, 
‘volunteered to meet the chiefs unattended by any escort; and 
owing to his firmness and skill in negotiation, a treaty was con- 
cluded, with the usual oaths of blood and steel, whereby all British 
captives were surrendered and ful intercourse guaranteed for 
the future. The English child, Mary Winchester, who had ween 
carried away when her father’s tea-plantation was rifled, was 
found uninjured, in the lightest of dresses, “ with a pipe in her 


mouth,” issuing commands to a troop of native boys. It is 

higbly satisfactory to be told that ten years after her release this 

oung lady passed a creditable examination in the Royal Moray 
llege in Scotland. 

The latter half of this book, we need only add, is the most 
attractive, and we do not the least endorse the opinion of a 
brusque Indian official who told Colonel Lewin roundly that 
what was wanted was not personal influence, but obedience to 
orders. On the contrary, without personal influence and character 
Colonél Lewin’s mission to Syloos and Howlongs, to Rutton Poia 
and to the Bohmong chief, would have been an entire failure. His 
energy, tact, and courage enabled him to overcome obstructiveness, 
and of course his good faith and honour asa British officer were 
_—~ essential to success. Vakils may lie, Rajas deceive and 

elay, and savage chiefs be truculent or suspicious, but the 
solitary Englishman with Macaulay’s “ Yea, yea, and Nay, nay,” 
is generally a match for them all. Oolonel Lewin complains not 
unnaturally that owing to Lord Mayo’s death and other causes, 
his services as political officer on a distant and dangerous ex- 
— met with no recognition at all. To quote one of Mr, 

rowning’s well-known poems, he did not even get “the ribbon 
to stick in his coat,” which was freely given to others. We have 
the best authority for saying that, in the distribution of rewards 
and honours, the valuable services of the author were unjustly 
overlooked. He has, however, the satisfaction of having estab- 
lished our ascendency over tribes whom any succession of native 
sovereigns would have treated as jackals and foxes; and we doubt 
not that for many years to come his name, happily transformed at 
one time into Urbut Tonglyn and at another into Thangliena, will 
live for many years to come in the memories of these mountaineers 
at their hunting expeditions and village feasts. 


WORK AND ADVENTURE IN NEW GUINEA.* 


vas outside of this book glitters with a landscape in gold of 
Port Moresby on a reen ground, together with the 
portraits of “a Hula Dandy” and “ Koapina, Chief of Moapa”; 
the inside consists of an introduction and nineteen chapters, 
twelve of which are by Mr. Chalmers and seven by Mr. W. Wyatt 
Gill. There are, besides, two maps and a score of wood-engravings. 
New Guinea, we are informed, is about 1,400 miles long and 490 
broad at its widest part. Its northernmost coast nearly touches 
the Equator, its most southern stretches down to 11° south 
latitude, and so forth. The close proximity to Torres Straits of 
this the largest island in the world, if Australia be regarded as a 
continent, makes it important in many ways, not only on account 
of the part which New Guinea is destined to play in Australian, 
but in Imperial politics also, It is certainly significant that the 
steamships which a few years agu traversed the Straits of 
Magellan are now running between London and India, China 
and Australia, through the Straits of Torres, the yearly tonnage 
which has passed through the latter within the past tive years 
exceeding the tonnage which has passed through the other straits 

in five-and-twenty years. The commerce, once so promising, with 
the republics of the west coast of the Pacific appears to have 
rapidly declined, and has been diverted to the east, while there is 
little doubt that in a brief space we shall hear of wet-docks, dry- 
docks and floating-docks, quays and machine-shops being esta- 
blished on this busy scene of commercial traffic. By that time New 
Guinea will probably have been explored; up to the present we 
know but little beyond its coast-lines, except that there are great 
chains of mountains, stretches of woodland scenery crowded with 
valuable timber, much cultivated land, and large rivers, which 
take their rise far in the interior. Mr. Chalmers, it appears, 
has penetrated as far as S. 9° 2’, and long. E. 170° 42’. The diaries 
which he kept have been placed at the dis of the Religious 
Tract Society, from which this volume of three hundred and odd 
pages ischiefly made up. Although the book has been obviously 
prepared chiefly for devout readers of missionary reports, it contains 
a sprinkling of facts interesting to speculative ethnologists. The 
influence of native women in some parts of New Guinea, as 
observed by Mr. Chalmers, no doubt explains the report of some 
travellers of an Amazonian settlement. “The instigators of 
nearly all quarrels are the women. I have seen at South Cape, 

when the men were inclived to be quiet, the women rush out, 
and, as if filled with devils, incite them to deeds of vengeance.” 
Pigs appear to be valuable animals. “ The women nurse the pig. 

I have seen a woman suckling a child at one breast and a pig at 

the other.” That was also at South Cape. Mr. Chalmers notices 

the fearful bondage in which the natives live. “The falling of 
a dry leaf at night, the tread of a pig, or the flight of a bird, 

all rouse them, and they tremble with fear.” ‘The missionary 

carried with him some common salt and tobacco, and these 

delicious and consoling things, added to hoop-iron in seven-inch 

lengths, glass beads, and coloured cloths, helped him to speak 

to their hearts better than he could in their native tongue. He 

warns his friends that the mission “expenses at Port Moresby 

will be considerable for the next few years—for the buildings, . 
laying out of jand, and in presents.” Mr. Chalmers is — right 

when he says that “real work, which will abide, can only be done 


* Work and Adventure in New Guinea—1877 to 1885. By James 
Chalmers and W. Wyatt Gill, B.A. London: Keligious Tract Society. 
1885. 
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by real men, living among the people.” The burial customs are 
curious, and different in the various districts; at Kenakagara, 
“when they do bury a body, it is placed standing in the grave.” 
There are signs of gentleness among even — such as these, 
who kill their wives and eat them on the slightest suspicion of 
infidelity. Mr. Chalmers says:—“I was eating a banana one 
morning, when I was told not to throw the skin away, but hand 
it to them, which I did, when it was passed all round, and kissed 
by all with short ejaculations.” He was told that it was their 
manner of thanking the spirits for ripe bananas. They appear also 
to be polite to — who carry presents, as well as grateful. 
The missionary had been good enough, at the natives’ request, to 
show his feet and chest, which he did “ many times a day at South 
Cape.” “One day a friendly chief, a great friend of Mrs. Chalmers, 
came up to the house with a human breast, being a i 
bit, and presented it to my wife.” According to Mr. Gill, “ suicide 
is very common, on account of the notoriety it confers.” The 
“work” in New Guinea which is described in this book is 
missionary work, and so is the “ adventure,” which is set forth 
with diligence and detail which is sometimes tedious, 


THREE NOVELS.* 


A GOOD HATER, though rather spun out, is not without in- 
terest. It is the story of a lawsuit raised by the will of a 
sergeant-major of artillery who on his death-bed claims to be some 
one else. In this will he leaves his personalty—or rather the per- 
sonalty of the some one else—to his captain ; in case he refuses, to 
his mother ; and in case of her refusal, to a charity. Here we have 
all the material for a story of considerable dramatic interest, 
and the incidents have been treated in an interesting if somewhat 
conventional manner. In chapter i., vol. i., we are introduced to 
our heroes and heroines on different sides of the Equator. A 
Mrs. Acland, with her son and daughter, are living in Eaton 
Square. Mr. Acland, who seems to have been a thorough ne’er- 
do-weel, has disappeared long before the beginning of our story, 
and is popularly supposed to have been drowned. Mrs. Acland 
is a clever and somewhat unscrupulous woman, pronounced by 
all to be charming. Hugh, her son, whose character is described 
as being such that “a mother so reasonable as Mrs, Acland would 
hardly have hoped, even though she had wished, to have it better 
than it was,” seems to us to verge somewhat on the prig; for, 
although he declares it to be inconsistent with his honour to know 
a gentleman whose name is connected with an actress, he has no 
compunction in forcing his way into the presence of a young 
lady he does not know; and again, at her ss disregarding 
the customs of a noble family whose guest he happens to be. 
Altogether, Mr. Hugh, with his airs and graces and sharp sayings, 
is not the sort of person ws should care often to meet. Perhaps 
the sweetest character in the book is Edie, Mrs. Acland’s daughter, 
gifted with all the beauty that is necessary for a heroine in a 
three-volume novel. She is described as “ thoughtful and self- 
uestioning,” and, granting all this, she also appears to us to be 
Sarton and unselfish. Grace Palliser, other heroine, is 
a very different type of woman:—* The face is absolutely beau- 
tiful, fair, blue-eyed, rosy, without a fault.” On the next page, 
however, we are told :—‘“ It was not a clever face, nor perhaps 
very amiable.” It is difficult to understand how a face that is not 
very amiable can be absolutely and faultlessly beautiful; but, 
beautiful or not, she is very wilful and very impulsive. Captain 
Saxell, one of the heroes, is at the beginning of the story in India, 
and he it is that on samc, Raikes, declaring on his death- 
bed that he is Acland, makes his legatee. Captain Saxell, a poor 
soldier but a most honourable man, comes to England to sift the 
matter, and, satistied that Raikes’s story is untrue, drops his 
claim. His mother, however, a hard, money-loving woman, to 
whom the legacy reverts, determines to pursue it to the bitter end, 
and various complications arise. Captain Saxell is at the beginning 
of the story engaged to Grace Palliser; but on arriving in Eng- 
land he resigns the part of fiancé for that of brother, and falls a 
victim to Edie’s charms, who at the time is unwillingly engaged 
to a young nobleman. The inquiry proving rather dangerous to 
Mrs. Acland, who had taken rather strong measures to suppress 
evidence, she wrote a full confession and took poison, but by 
rompt attention was restored to life, and compromised with Mrs. 
Baxel . How this compromise, which is especially forbidden in 
the will, escapes the notice of the reversionary legatees is not ex- 
plained; perhaps that part of the will was forgotten; at all 
events, it would only have further complicated the already in- 
volved circumstances. Meanwhile, Hugh, having been refused by 
Grace, goes to Ashanti, to hunt elephantsand such big game ; but, 
getting hurt by anelephant while on an expedition in the territory 
of a white caboceer, Quantiah Kootlah by name, he has to abandon 
his travels and remain to be nursed. While there Quantiah Koot- 
Jah is assassinated, and, when dying, confesses himself to be 
Hugh's father, the real Simon Pure, who, instead of having been 
drowned on the night in question, had wilfully deserted his wife. 
The end of the story readers may discover for themselves. 
Lil Lorimer introduces us to life in a South American city. 


* A Good Hater. By Frederick Boyle. 3 vols. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 

Lil Lorimer. By Theo Gift. 3 vols. London: Ward & Downey. 

geet Undoing. By Mary Chichele. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
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Three young ladies, of ages uating from twenty-five to sweet 
sixteen, live with their Cain Monte San Felipe. Mr. Hardy, 
who, it is s , is not required in his native country, is 
more or less of a nonentity, and only makes his — felt 
on one occasion, to which we shall tly refer. The Misses 
Hardy, without any mother to guide them, are left to their 
own resources, and, unfairly we think, gain unpleasant noto- 
riety as being fast. Lisbeth is the eldest, Lil the second, and 
Louie, sometimes called “the Elf,” from her outspoken — 
lessness and mischief-making propensities, the youngest. “y 
are all good-looking, but Lil is the flower of the flock, and it 
owing to her beauty and ingenuousness that her troubles com- 
mence. Lil has been unfortunate enough to inspire a jealous 
Spaniard with a grande passion. He, a wealthy man, ministers 
to her mundane enjoyments with presents of flowers, lends her 
horses to ride and sends her boxes for the opera. She, in all 
innocence, while ignoring the giver, accepts the gifts. A young 
naval lieutenant then comes upon the scene, and, taking pity upon 
the girl’s unprotected state, and drawn to Lil by a fancied re- 
semblance to his fiancée at home, pays her a certain amount 
of harmless attention, Don Pedro, the Spanish lover, becomes 
jealous, and stabs Melville, the lieutenant, as he throws Lil a 
uquet at the Carnival. Although Don Pedro is disguised as 
a Red Mask, Lil izes him, and knows that it is he who 
has murdered Melville, Captain Carnegie, Melville's friend, alse 
knows, but suppresses all inquiry, and requires Lil to conceal 
her knowl Captain Carnegie had, at a time prior to that 
at which this story commences, been jilted by Lisbeth, and 
therefore feels an undisguised contempt and hatred for the whole 
Hardy family ; and both at that and at a later time manages to 
cause Lil great discomfort.. Don Pedro retires for some months 
into the country, then returns and renews his suit, backed up with 
the B samy authority of Mr. Hardy. Lil, knowing him to be a 
murderer, cannot conceal her dislike of him, and as, despite her 
father’s commands, she refuses to even speak to him, she is sent in 
disgrace to an estancia in the country to the care of a Mr. and 
Mrs. - Here she meets her fate. Max Lorimer, a young 
gentleman who had been sent abroad by his guardian to get him 
out of troubles of his own making at home, gravitates to Logan's 
estancia in shearing-time, and meets with an accident. ax 
Lorimer has high and mighty notions, and, although imbued with a 
strong chivalrous respect for women, he is so disgusted with 
certain stories of Lil's former escapades that, despite her beauty 
and winning ways, he steels his heart against her. Lil, how- 
ever, receives news of the outbreak of cholera in the town where 
her two sisters lived, and, being determined to go to see how 
they were, Max Lorimer, who had by this time fallen com- 
pletely a victim to her charms, accompanies her. On their 
arrival they find that her sisters are gone and the house is empty. 
Lil, who with anxiety and fatigue is quite worn out, begs 
Lorimer not to leave her alone in the house. Lorimer accord- 
ingly occupies a room in the house, and next morning is taken 
somewhat severely to task for his imprudence; and, being already 
deeply in love, is accepted, and marries her offhand, His guar- 
dian then dies, and he takes his bride home, But, manlike, he 
is not altogether satistied with his wife. The very peculiarities he 
thought so charming in Lil Hardy offend him in Lil Lorimer; 
and when, after their arrival, Captain Carnegie upbraids Lil with 
Melville’s death, her husband's jealousy is aroused, and, without 
listening to his wife, he declares his sorrow at being unable to un- 
marry her. It so happens that Max Lorimer’s sister Alice is the 
girl to whom Melville had been engaged, and Oarnegie is also in 
love with her. Lil, unable to bear Max's cruelty, leaves the 
house at night ; and Alice, with Max, who has by this time re- 
pented, and has heard the true version from his sister, go in search 
of her. It is not long alter this that the story closes, Lil's cha- 
racter is skilfully drawn, and the varying scenes are sketched 
with a firm hand. The reader's interest, tempered with a certain 
amount of anger and disgust at Max Lorimer’s behaviour, is main- 
tained to the’end. Altogether the book is very pleasant reading. 
Doing and Undoing is the story of a woman's life spent in 
undoing an injury inflicted by her thoughtlessly as a girl. The 
“Doing ” was easy enough, but the “ Undoing”! As Bride her- 
self remarked to her husband on his death-bed, “ We can’t undo, 
but Love can take away.” But to our story. Bride Leslie was 
engaged while young to one Gifford Ogilvie. He went abroad to 
set some family atiairs straight, leaving his engagement un- 
announced, and Francis Stainer, his particular friend, 
unintentionally to win the young girl's real love and supplants 
friend. He is informed of the engagement in a letter from 
Ogilvie himself, taxes Bride with it, and immediately leaves for 
England. Blessed, or cursed it may be, with a stern and un- 
forgiving spirit, he, after Bride has written to Ogilvie and regained 
her freedom, offers in a proud cold way to stand by his 
ment to her; but she, gauging the spirit that tempted the pro- 
pol, sets him free, and then begins her life of self-abnegation. 
utiful in the extreme, and possessed of a magnificent physique 
and great animal spirits, she goes to help her brother, who, having 
taken holy orders, undertakes a cure in the East End of London. 
Sorely tried, at length her spirit finds the comfort it has so 
long been seeking, and she becomes her brother's right hand. 
After some period his health gives way, and they travel to Italy ; 
and here they come across Ogilvie, who, crushed by Bride’s 
early treatment, has gone from bad to worse, and finds his way 
to Amalfi utterly broken down, and a victim to the Italian fever. 
Bride nurses him, and, finding that she is necessary to him, 
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marries him, seeing in thus doing a way of atoning for the ill she 
once wrought. How she puts up with his ill temper and fretful 
impati tho Rise to. bio family. and. ‘Winn the 
love of his mother and sister, both bitterly opposed to her, re- 
darling; and how at last he dies, hisend made peaceable and 
happy by the untiring devotion of the woman who 


are not often met with; but to meet with such a one, even in a 
80. ’ 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OXFORD HISTORICAL SOCIETY.* 


owes its existence to a scheme 
drawn up by the late Mr. J. R. Green. It is, therefore, im- 
possible for us to speak of its first publications without noting how 
not alone in the popular books that bear his name the work of 
that earnest and brillian t student lives after him, and brings forth 
fruit by stirring up others to labour in the field from which 
was so soon taken. It is pleasant to feel that, had he been 
to see the volumes before us, he would have felt that so far 
wishes were worthily fulfilled. The Society has been for- 
‘tunate in its first two editors, and we can wish it nothing better 
than that it may be able to enlist the services of other scholars as 
capable as Mr. Boase and Mr. Doble. Of the two volumes at 
nt issued, the one edited by Mr. Boase contains the first in- 
‘stalment of the po of the University. The earliest list of 
degrees is contained in a mutilated Register of Congregation ex- 
tending from 1449 to 1463. a and three lists of the 
‘sixteenth century, Mr. Boase ends his present volume with a 
ion of a fifth, breaking off at 1570-71, the point at which, for 
most part, the matriculation books n, so that in the 
continuation of his work he will be able to give further informa- 
tion, which, as he Pb says, will be of “special value for the 
history of the Elizabethan and early Stuart age.” Although 

lists of names and dates at first sight seem barren enough, these 
metas, even if they ted us with nothing more, would be 
n invaluable help to the biographer and the genealogist. As an 
example of this, the editor notes the entries concerning William 
aaa or, to call him by his family name, Hutchin, and others 
both sides during the Reformation period. But Mr. Boase 


us more than mere lists, In an excellent preface he describes > 


various exercises and ceremonies performed by a candidate for 

the M.A. d -the “determination,” “ disputation,” “ cursory 
” and, finally, the curious castom which compelled the 
candidate “to go round the schools and the masters to attend 
his exercises, called Vesperies, the Saturday evening before the 
‘final ceremony.” The lists themselves contain a good deal of in- 
‘teresting matter. Although no attempt has been made to give the 
pwd of the graduates, we have references to a considerable num- 
ber of printed books ; so that the student in search of facts about 
‘the University career of any noteworthy person is at once directed 
‘where he may find them. Curious bits of University life receive 
ancidental illustration. Frequent notices occur of the dangers 


Anstey’s Munimenta Academica. In the first are the 

ynall, m r, who was ki in a t 
‘ths of Pockwater’ Hostel end St. 
Hall. In 1521 a Brasenose 
to defend himself, About 


in 1526, for the defence of the Southern 
he be 


him much time. He may rest assured that it will, as he hopes, 
“ save time and labour to other students,” and, we may add, will 
afford pleasure and profit to all who are interested in the history 
iversity. One small alteration would materially increase 


elsewhere. 

Of the interest of the other volume of the Society's publications 
there can be no question, for it contains the “Remarks and 
Collections” of Thomas Hearne from 1705-1707, the period covered 
Dy the first 13 of 145 MS. volumes of the same kind. Valuable 


* Register of the University of Oxford. Edited by Rev. C. W. Boase. 
Oxford Histosical Society. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1885. 


Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne. Edited by C. E. Doble. 
Clarendon Press, 1835. 


as Hearne’s entries are for bibliographical purposes, as illustrations 
of the progress of historical and antiquarian learning, and as 
throwing new light here and there on some obscure bit of literary 
history, their chief interest is distinctly personal. Evidently 
written from day to day, they nt a vivid picture of the life of 
the laborious antiquary, and of the Oxford of his time. As one 
reads the diary, for such these collections really are, the writer 
becomes a living His eagerness for knowledge, his strong 
political and his no less strong personal prejudices are set forth in 
every page. He never meets any one without finding out whether 
he has anything to tell him of some literary design, of a rare MS. 
or book, or coin, or inscription, and everything he hears is entered 
in his diary, sometimes with a “Quzre” appended for future inquiry. 
As astaunch non-juror, he shared fully in the extreme Toryism 
ey at Oxford. To bea “ Tacker anda good friend to the 
hurch ” was generally enough to ensure a man a high character; of 
a “ Whigg and a countenancer of Fanaticks ” nothing was too bad to 
be believed. Tillotson is a “ Fanatical prelate,” and-of Burnet a 
wholly untrue scandal is recorded. Hearne sets down his opinion of 
aman in tolerably vigorous language, and when, as sometimes hap- 
ned, he ch it, he left what he had written, and added a note. 
f Baron, the ter of Balliol, he says in 1705 that, though “ he 
had something of pride and haughtiness in him,” he was “a 
worthy man, and of good affection to the Church of England. To 
this he appends a note in 1719:—“ Dr. Baron hath prov’d a poor 
snivelling Fellow, and to be in many respects a Knave” (p. 134). 
Strong as his political feelings were, his literary tastes and his love 
for the Bodleian Library, of which he was the Assistant-Keeper, 
seem almost to have outweighed them. Even Oliver Cromwell 
had “some little ks of virtue,” for he gave several MSS. 
to the University Lib ; and when Dr. Mill, the famous 
Greek Testament scholar, and the Principal of St. Edmund's 
Hall, where Hearne resided, gave 10/. worth of books, his 
various misdeeds are almost forgotten, and we find that “to 
speak the Truth he is a Person not only of great Learning, 
but a great Patron of it, when the humour takes him.” Some 
interesting notices are given of the leading non-jurors, though 
these are scarcely so important as Mr. Doble’s preface led us to 
expect. The University pulpit was constantly used for political 
purposes, and several sermons “ adapted to the present times” are 
recorded, together with Hearne’s opinion of them, and the discus- 
sions they occasioned. In a sermon on Thanksgiving Day, 
August 23, 1705, Mr. Evans, of St. John’s, “ pleased the Whiggish 
port very well,” an event so remarkable, that Dr. Lloyd, Bishcp 
even in Oxford that would for King William,” and sent 
for the a and promised him preferment. Evans was im- 
mediately rewarded with “a good Fat Doe” from the Duchess 
of Marlborough for “ magnifying” the Duke, sent with a message 
that he should therewith “treat the Warden of Wadham and 
such other persons as he should think fit that were of the same 
kidney with himself.” Presents of venison from Woodstock where 
Blenheim Palace was then in building were the usual means taken 
of fostering the Whig party at Oxford. A delightful story is 
told of six Whig heads who went thither to thank for one of 
these gifts at a time when the Duke expected the congratulations 
of the University :—“‘ The Duke understanding that these Persons 
were not sent by the University (but came of their own Accord) 
receiv'd them after slight manner . . . and styled them a Body 
of Divinity, and to inliven their stupid Whiggish Clay sent them 
half a Dozen Bottles of Wine to a Little Inne at Woodstock 
where they were content to be slenderly accomodated ” (p. 170). 
Dr. Mill, one of the party, not pleased with this reception, went 
over momen b the next day to urge his ial claims as tutor 
some years before to the Duke's youngest brother—a visit which 
gave rise to endless mockery at Oxford, and amongst other 
jibes, to some lines which Hearne records, with plenty 
more of the like kind. Among the curious customs of old 
Oxford noticed in this volume are the speeches made by the 
“Terre filii” at the “Act.” Some specimens of those de- 
livered in 1693 are given; they are certainly amazingly coarse, 
and whatever they may have when the allusions had pre- 
sent point, now seem to have but little wit. On the visit of 
the actors to Oxford at the Act of 1703, Thomas Milles, after- 
wards Professor of Greek and Bishop of Waterford, was so im- 
pressed by “the excellent qualifications” of Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
that he wrote to her “persuading her to give over this loose 
way of Living and betake herself to such a kind of Life as 
was more innocent and would gain her more Credit” (p. 95). 
Hearne believes that this letter did not answer its design. 
interesting notices are given of the state of different - 
leges, as, for example, of an act of wanton mischief at Univer- 
sity, “seldom or never heard of in the University, but in 
this College, where they have had some other Instances of 
the same nature, and have had some lads noted for this Diabolical 
Wickedness.” This lack of discipline had doubtless arisen from 
the troublous times that followed the apostasy of Obadiah 
Walker, to which we have a few references, and especially one of 
great interest, telling how the Declaration of Indulgence was 
received in the College. A casual entry of 11 December, 1705— 
“Tis reported for certain that Mr. Jo, Addison is marr’yd to the 
Countess Dowager of Warwick ”—seems to throw considerable light 
on the hitherte inexplicable difficulty as to Addison’s finances 
before the marriage actually took place in 1716, Another note 
gives us the curious picture of Bishop Bull sitting “ in the Lobby 
of the House of Lords all the while smoking his pipe,” during 
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to have been banished for taking part in a fight between the 
scholars of Broadgates Hall and the townsmen. The relations 
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proctor is guaranteed 
interesting fragments 
are contained in the appendix. mong these are an order 
that watch should be kept at the gates of the town by four 
*@cholars and four townsmen conjointly in 1450 pro externis 
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the division of February 3, 1707, on the Bill for the Security of 
the Church. It is, however, impossible to give anything more 
than a slight idea of the various matters of interest which abound 
in this volume. It is time that we said something of the excellent 
manner in which Mr, Doble has performed his work as editor. 
Every sentence of any interest in the Collections is copied exactly, 
and a short and clear summary is given of the correspondence. 
The notes at the end of the volume are concise and pointed, giving 
just as much information as is absolutely necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of the text, and sending the reader to the best authorities to 
gain further knowledge. While making no parade of learning, these 
notes will tell any one qualified to pronounce an opinion on the 
subject that few men could be found so well fitted as Mr. Doble 
for the work he has undertaken. His Index is, perhaps, a weak 
point. Full as it is, it should be fuller, We look in vain for the 
notice of Archbishop Tenison, which we are sent to seek on p. 4, 
and Tillotson, though occasionally mentioned in the Collections, 
has no place in the Index. Still, as that appended to the present 
volume is described in the preface as “‘a temporary Index,” we 
may expect that.even this matter will be amended at the con- 
clusion of the whole series. There is nothing else in Mr. Doble’s 
work that we can wish different. 


THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE.* 


~(OMETIMES the people see things rightly—sometimes, too, 


there is truth in a nursery jingle. “Never was sorrow more 
sincere Than that which flowed round Charlotte's bier” probably 
represents with suflicient accuracy the contemporary uttitude in 
face of the calamity at Claremont—a calamity that prematurely 
closed a career of which only the latter days were smiling. Not 
more than ten years ago that sorrowful story was re-told for us 
by a hand which, though it professed to be unpractised, was cer- 
tainly not unskilful. In the little memoir which Lady Rose 
Weiguall contributed to the Quarterly, she went over the difficult 
und with rare tact and discretion. The early life of the 
im, her sunless childhood, the errors of her education, her 
strange and ag mee solitude between her selfish father and her 
flighty mother, her courage in breaking off a match which would 
have subjected her to unnecessary restrictions, her Warm heart, 
her personal charm, and, lastly, her promising marriage—all this 
was presented with a judicious simplicity of art and an effort- 
less pathos which only those who know the difficulties of the 
delineation can thoroughly appreciate. The picture had the good 
fortune to please the public,—still more to satisfy those who were 
more nearly concerned with the fidelity of the likeness. It was 
republished by the Queen’s desire, and it was extended by 
material supplied by Her Majesty herself. The vera effigies, the 
authenticat rtrait of the Princess Charlotte, is therefore to be 
found in Lady Weigall’s Brief Memoir. 

Mrs. Herbert Jones's handsome volume is in some sort the 
complement of its predecessor. Professedly it is written to 
accompany a sequence of miniatures of the Princess executed 
between 1796 and 1816, and a “ ” designed 
after her death. This last, we are bound to admit, strikes us as 
slightly ridiculous. However much her rapt looks may “‘ commerce 
with the skies,” even an amiable princess of the blood royal can 
scarcely hope to surmount the difficulties of diaphanous raiment 
and an inetlectual palm-branch, Apart from this, which might 
advantageously have been remanded to some less prominent part 
of the book, the miniatures given are exceedingly interesting, and 
afford a good idea of the rege “evolution” of the original 
from infancy to maturity. Two of them—one a charming little 
yess of sleeping babyhood—are after the fop-artist Cosway ; 

t they were all executed by one of his pupils, a Miss Charlotte 
Jones, the meagre account of whom in Redgrave might be 
usefully supplemented from the particulars supplied by these 
pages. Miss Jones was miniature-painter to the Princess, 
seems, from a couple of letters here printed, to have been 
upon a footing of considerable intimacy with her model. These 
portraits, now in the ssion of Sir Lawrence Jones, Bart., 
were a labour of love, and they are probably the artist's best 
work. They exhibit what was obviously the Princess's cardinal 
defect,—the want of shade in her face, arising from her pale 
complexion and white eyebrows and lashes; but they give full 
and even flattering effect to her elegant head and neck, her 
clearly-cut features, and her beautiful hands. The resemblance 
to George I'V., too, is plainly discoverable, ially in the later 
portraits. The remaining illustrations in book consist of 
views of the present Claremont of “ Capability” Brown, and of 
the earlier building of Sir John Vanbrugh, to which it succeeded. 
Finally there are plans both of the Esher residence and of old 
Carlton House, whose Corinthian portico still exists in the facade 
of the National Gallery. Here and in the neighbouring Warwick 
House, it will be remembered, the Princess spent much of her 
early life ; and the reader may, if he pleases, amuse himself by 
mentally reconstructing on the spot where mer | “the grave gentle- 
men at the Athen#um Club drink their tea” that vanished palace 
where the nightingale sang and the peacock screamed, and through 
whose “ golden ” and “ rose satin” rooms the child of three—“ 
prettiest, most sensible, and genteel little creature you would wish 


to see”—led the admiring Hannah More. She “ took her visitor 
by the hand—the excellent lady with the black silk hood and 
powdered hair—and trotted off, leading her from spot to spot in 
the house and garden, busily opening the drawers, uncovering the 
chairs, sofas, and curtains, and ended by showing off her accomplish-- 
ments, She repeated ‘The Busy Bee’; she danced a graceful 

in front of Mrs. Hannah More; and wound up by singing, 
with much spirit and precision, ‘God save the King.’” 

The account given by Mrs. Jones of her heroine is attractively 
written, and, considering the somewhat meagre material, sufficiently 
interesting. That it should be in places a little diffuse is perhaps 
unavoidable ; and it could scarcely be expected to present any new 
view of the Princess's character, which was not by any means @ 
complex one, or enveloped in impenetrable mysteries. Mrs. Jones 
has, however, added something to the already accumulated material 
by printing a series of characteristic letters addressed by the 
Princess to Viscountess Ashbrook, one of which, written not -. 
before her death, is full of hopeful anticipations for the future, and, 
as the following sentence will testify, of good sense. “ You 
know,” she says, “I have always been a great advocate for Lord 
Ashbrook and other landlords seeing to their own estates, and 
provided you do not stay too long cway, I approve very much of 

This letter, too, is less 


your going in the spring to Ireland. 

interlarded than usual with those scraps of French which give 
much of the fashionable correspondence of this epoch the air of 
Thackeray’s Almack’s Adieu. her details have added 


the kindness of friends, and the account of the tinal catastrophe is 
rendered more vivid by the reproduction in an appendix of certain 
records. From the limited number of copies printed 
the book is not apparently intended for general circulation, but asa 
pleasant and sympathetic contribution to the literature of the sub- 
Ject its value is considerable. 


THE RISE OF INTELLECTUAL LIBERTY.* 


M®:. FREDERIO MAY HOLLAND tells us in the preface to- 
this large volume that he did not start with the intention 
of proving anything, and never drew conclusions till his last 
chapter. We shall not pause to inquire too elaborately how this. 
statement is to be reconciled with the statement on his very first. 
page, that “the superior holiness of morality to ceremony is a. 
truth incompatible with the authority of priests.” But the wary 
reader who is really a free thinker (which is by no means the same 
thing as a Free-thinker) will probably be content with the latter 
statement as expressing Mr. Holland’s state of mind, and not 
trouble himself with the first, which only expresses what Mr. 
Holland no doubt quite honestly believes to be his state of mind. 
Actually Mr. Holland is through the whole of his book arguing 
for a thesis (some such thesis as that which he has so unwarily 
formulated) and is trying to show that history proves it. There 
is only one way of dealing with this kind of person, and that is to- 
in by seeing what his history is worth as history. It some~ 
times yom that this process makes it pleasingly unnecessary to 
inquire what the arguments drawn from it are worth as argu- 
ments. 

At the beginning we are haunted by a curious, though not alto~ 
gether a novel, difficulty. In a goal list of authorities at the 
end Mr. Holland observes in a - manner that “important 
authors haye been studied in their own writings.” We must, 
therefore, suppose that a habit which he has of usually giving 
chapter and verse from translations of the classics, and not from 
the classics themselves, is merely a condescension to the ignorant. 
Still it puts us at a disadvan For when Mr. Holland quotes 
" in’s Lucian,” we who have never read anything but. 
Lucian’s Lucian feel rather “out of it.” Thus in Francklin’s 
Lucian there may be a piece called The True History of the 
Necromancer, though in twenty years’ reading of Lucian’s Lucian 
we have never read such a piece, and feel very much inclined 
to sus it to be a creation of Francklin’s or Mr. Holland's. 
out of the very separate pieces of the Alethes Historia and the 
Necyomantia. But in that case Mr. Holland or Francklin must 
have a Lucian quite different from our old friend; which thi 
are dark and terrible. Then, again, Mr. Holland talks of 
Aigean shores as “the birthplace of Homer, sop, Herodotus, 
and Apelles.” Now we do not know where Homer was born, 

ve alwa taught to as a& a 
whom rather less was known than fiom . But 
Mr. Holland knows it all. Yet, again, he writes that “the 
banishment a few years after of a general who was greatly 

ought Grote’s speci ing as to Thucydides’s mi 
ment of the Eion and Amphipolis business grossly unfair. Bat 
though there is no proof that Thucydides was a bad general, we are 
unaware of the slightest tittle of proof that he was such a general 
as would have done the Athenians an . In fact, we never 
knew that, except that little Amphipolis-Eion business, any facts 
about Thucydides’s generalship were known at all. We pass 
with respectful awe an assertion of Mr. Holland's that “it is 
simply a mistake in er to talk of the demon of Socrates; 
what he really called it was something divine.” We pass it, we 
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eay, because not knowing what gender has to do with the matter, 
we might, if we dwelt on it, be tempted to suggest that Mr. 
Holland bas made a mistake. That the source of that mistake 
may be dimly suggested to the profane by whispering the word 
genre is somehow indicated to us by another mysterious passage in 
which he says that “ Leontium wrote a book against Theophrast.” 
Why a scholar who does not call Epicurns Epicure should call 
Theophrastus Theophrast is only ap by supposing that he 
“saw it ina French book t’other day,” as Mr. Browning did his 
explanation of a virtue which Leontium, we fear, did not possess. 
Mr. Holland has no doubts on the identity of Seneca the dian 
with Seneca the philosopher, wherein he is within his rights of 
course; but we wish that a man who has evidently some sources 
of information which we do not possess had given some reasons 
fer his conclusion that Tacitus “ sympathized with the champious 
of constitutional freedom.” For there have been wicked men who 
said that Tacitus chiefly sympathized with champions of a narrow 
oligarchy or bureaucracy. To turn from Latin to Greek ; is it not 
rather inexact fora scholar brought up on Francklin’s Lucian to 
say that 7s name is “a Greek synonym for Malchus or 
the king”? e always thought Porphyry meant “ purpled,” and, 
though “ the purpled one ” isan epithet of a king, itcan hardly be said 
to be asynonym for him. But Mr. Holland's sources of information 
are so extensive and peculiar (for instance, finding Trebellius Pollio 
and Vopiscus meagre on Zenobia, he refers to “ William Ware’s 
romance called Letters from Palmyra”) that one is hardly startled 
at anything. Still, that Roscellin was “ daring enough to question 
the doctrine of the reality of abstractions” is such a very remark- 
able statement that one wonders whether Francklin wrote a Logic 
as wellasa Lucian. For the reader need not be insulted by the 
reminder that the whole debate was whether universals were 
realities (realism), names (nominalism), or abstractions (conceptual- 
ism). To speak of the reality of abstractions is very much like 
speaking of the Guelfism of Ghibellines. Indeed, all the state- 
ments about medieval philosophy, which are numerous, suggest 
Francklin. He too, it may be, is responsible for the remarkable 
‘transformation of “ Guyot of Provins ” into “Guyot of Provence.” 
A saying of the dark and terrible rather than of the positively 
erroneous order meets one in the words that “ Catholics are still 
forbidden the perusal of the De monarchia, an offence which very 
few are now likely to commit.” Can it be that Mr. Holland 
thinks few Catholics now know Latin? An even more terrible 
inference might be drawn from another cryptic statement to the 
effect that “ Erasmus would still be the most readable author of 
his age if he had not written exclusively in Latin.” But Etienne 
de la Boetie did not write in Latin, and it is, therefore, still more 
remarkable to find Mr. Holland, who praires his work very much, 
calling it the Involuntary Servitude.” We always thought that 
ary ie precocious and priggish young friend wrote a book 
called itude Volontaire, and we certainly should have thought 
that there was a difference between voluntary and involuntary. 
Let us follow up these examples of what we may be permitted 
to call Francklinismus with some specimens of Mr. Holland’s 
power of argument. He quotes the remark of Christ about 
Render unto Cesar” with a kind of gasp of bewildered indig- 
nation. It is “an argument which condemns the American, 
French, and English revolutions.” He calls the Gnostics “the 
most scholarly and liberal of the Church’s children,” and says that 
they ex to be saved “ by knowledge.” This perhaps should 
thave been included among the gems of our former collection, for 
the probable explanation of it is that Mr. Holland has not the re- 
motest idea what the Gnostic gnosis meant. He thinks that Julian’s 
efforts “ might a century earlicr have united the various forms of 
European, Asiatic and Egyptian polytheism into an universal and 
permanent religion.” He says that “ the results of the suppression 
of philosophi 
Greek literature during the fifteen centuries which have since 
elapsed to produce a single author equal to hundreds who had 
already been famous.” There is something so magnificent about 
the absurdity of this that we really feel a certain admiration for 
Mr. Holland. We dare not do more than indicate the less pyramidal 
but still more naif absurdity involved in the apologetic remark 
that Abelard’s “ licentiousness had away before he deve- 
loped any alarming amount of scepticism.” But it is pleasing to 
record that Mr. Holland thinks Heloise “ the greatest woman who 
had yet a in Christendom, and there was no other like her 
before the eighteenth century.” The grounds of this enthusiasm 
appear to be that she put, or did not put (for Mr. Holland never 
seems to dream that the authenticity of the Abelard-Heloise 
correspondence, as a whole, is far from certain), some questions on 
Biblical difficulties to her husband. That Mr. Holland, who is 
furious with any one who executes a heretic, observes cheerfully 
that “ the slaying of Conrad of Marburg had a particularly good 
effect,” may perhaps close the list, though we could go on freely. 
We have taken the most troublesome, but the most effective, 
way of reviewing a worthless and mischievous book, by pees 
in its own words evidence of the ignorance and the folly of the 
writer. It may be, or it may not be, the lesson of the that 
religion is a curse, and that the rise of intellectual libert 
synonymous with the downfall of belief. With that we have here 
nothing to do. What we have to do is to point out that the lesson 
of the ages cannot be expounded by a man who has not learnt it, 
who says it all wrong, who is not even acquainted with the simplest 
results of ancient and modern scholarship. The man who appa 
rently thinks that Zsop's Fables are the work of a definite Pp 
‘who was born on the shores of the Avgean, takes care to insist 


teaching at Athens may be seen in the failure of | has 


that the Gospels will not stand the test of criticism at all—the man 
who thinks Heloise the greatest woman of eighteen centuries 
because she asked questions rather like those of Bishop Colenso’s 
Zulu, praises La tie for writing on involuntary servitude, 
while not merely the title, but the whole contention, of La Boetie’s 
book urges that submission to kings is voluntary servitude, and as 
such can be and should be thrown off—the man whose whole 
book is an argument against authority is perpetually citing the 
most ludicrous strings of authorities, such as “Grote, Hegel, 
Lewes, Denis, and even Plato.” In short, the volume is a 
tissue of secondhand and inaccurate learving, blended with in- 
consistent and illogical argument, and tending to the support of a 
conclusion quite as foregone as that of the most prejudiced bigot 
whom the author denounces, Now this sort of thing, which 
seems to be rather the fashion in America just now, is, we 
confess, quite intolerable to us. A free-thinking bookmaker, 
with Mr. Lewes’s History of Philosophy on one hand and a 
cheap encyclopedia on the other; as inaccurate as Voltaire 
without a glimmer of his genius, and as dull as the dullest of 
Voltaire’s opponents without a glimmer of their good intentions, 
is an ani hateful, we should hope, both to God and to the 
enemies of God. At any rate, he is hateful to us, and when we 
come across him he may look out for the same sort of treatment 
that we have here given to Mr. Holland. That established 
opinions of any kind are wont to make men intolerant, obstructive, 
perhaps persecuting, may be true enough; that learning and in- 
telligence have been hard put to it in past ages by orthodoxy of 
various kinds may be true enough likewise. But, if we are to 
have these propositions brought forward once more, let them be 
brought forward by somebody whose learning does not consist in 
talking about Lucian’s True History of the Necromancer, and 
whose intelligence does not lead him to argue that, because 
Justinian shut up the schools at Athens seven or eight centuries 
after the palmy days of Greek literature had ceased, therefore 
Greek has never produced another writer of eminence in fifteen 
centuries more, 


THE MODERN MACBETHS.* 


M&: SAVILE CLARKE is one of the poets who fight on the 
side where they find the best company. It is an old obser- 
vation that the good fortune—to put it modestly—of the Tories 
has given them the best makers of political verse; and, though 
they have fallen on evil days in some other ts, this part of 
their old luck bas not deserted them. With all the good will in 
the world, no partisan on the other side can pretend to affirm that 
his “ wits” are a credit to their cause as poets. The indifferent 
man—that is, the lover of letters pure and simple who finds both 
the political houses a plague—can thank the Tories for one thing 
at least, and that is for giving him the lasting pleasure to be got 
out of smart verse, and even some which is more than “ smart.” 
This is something to be grateful for. The good which politicians 
promise is generally long in coming, and, when one gets it, is 
apt to be considerably qualified. A gift of good political verse has 
noalloy. You get it before it is promised, and you do not even 
need to understand the subject; for, when it is really excellent, it 
could be read even though it was devoted to the doings and say- 
ings of the Parliament of Sirius, Of the thousands of readers of 
the Anti-Jacobin, how many know or care anything about the 
political fights of the day ? The verses are, like the battles of that 
neration, capital things to meet in literature, though one neither 
nows nor cares why the first were written or the second fought. 
There is a not unknown quotation which tells us that indignation 
makes verses. Mr. Savile Clarke’s poems are, with one or two 
exceptions, the offspring of this inspiring emution, and he assuredly 
n,in common with most of us, in no want of matter to be 
indignant about. There are people, and as some think a great 
many, who can look at all these things which have put gall into 
Mr. Savile Clarke's ink with no anger, or at most with a slight 
stirring of wrath against the ironical fate which has gone mali- 
ciously mad to gain its private end of worrying Mr. Gladstone. 
Perhaps the prevalence of this type of person in the Liberal camp 
explains the absence of the political poet. However that may be, 
the indignant bard who shares Heine's objection to dancing with 
the worshippers of certain idols can produce a good list of reasons 
for standing apart. Mr. Savile Clarke in the verses called “A 
Character” has summed up his, and, except by the aforesaid chorus 
of worshippers, they will be accepted as valid. “ What,” he asks:— 
What though our soldiers die in fields afar, 
When he’s declared that we are not at war; 
Though oily Granville, valorously weak, 
Finds Bismarck snub him once or twice a week ; 
Though Germany, no matter how we groan, 
Makes bits of British Colonies her own; 
‘Though Russia hovers over India still ; 
Though Boers exulted at Majuba Hill ; 
Though France is cold, and every people sees 
Our Cegpatetion ; for such things as these 
Is there no consolation in the thought 
‘That landlords will be ruined—as they ought ; 
That those who had much rather wet their throats 
With beer will have innumerable votes ; 
That Chamberlain can use to back his speech 
False affidavits at five shillings each ; 
That the vile Caucus works its evil will, 
And that the Grand Old Muddler rules us still ? 
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We could wish that Mr. Savile Clarke had resisted the tempta- 
tion to make so poor a jest as his play on the gushing phrase in- 
vented by Mr. Gladstone's sillier admirers; but we quite agree 
with him that the consolations which serve the turn of that 

y do not compensate for the misfortunes detailed in the earlier 
part of the verse. 

The verses which give the name to this little collection are, to 
our mind, the least satisfactory of them ell. Apart from the 
fact that Shakspeare’s lines fit ill into other men’s moulds, 
there is something very unpleasant in seeing the name of 
Gordon used as a political weapon against Mr. Gladstone. When 
our ancestors decided in their wisdom that any stick was good 
enough to use for # certain necessary purpose, they did not 
mean that all sticks could be used with eq ew “The 
Wail of the Irish Widow” gives a picture which is, we fear, 
rather liker what ought to be than what is; but Mr. Savile 
Clarke is perfectly right in insisting on the misery which palter- 
ing with anarchy in Ireland brought on the poor, who, as far as 
words go, were to be the objects of Mr. Gladstone's solicitude. 
Again, in “ A Chant of the Caucus” Mr. Savile Clarke reminds 
the British workman, with truth, that a different measure is 
meted out to the drinker of beer and the drinker of port. There 
will be every inclination on both sides this time to agree with the 
author's verses “In Memoriam” to those “soldiers of the pen, 
Mr. Cameron, of the Standard, Mr. Herbert, of the Morning Post, 
Mr. Power, of the Times, and Mr. O'Donovan, of the Daily News.” 
The Special Correspondent, like other sons of Adam, has his 
weaknesses, and is not inclined to rate his merits too low ; but his 
most unfriendly critics must confess now that he has of late dig- 
nified his office by his courage. When men are prepared to face 
death daily it is impossible to be contemptuous even about their 
follies; and, when they do fall, we quite agree with Mr. Savile 
Clarke that 

They fought like soldiers, died like Englishmen ; 
And it were fitting, where the Nile stream laves 

Their resting-place, that Sword should honour Pen, 
And hang the cross “‘ For Valour” on their graves. 


CHESS ECCENTRICITIES.* 


Qome worthy and enlightened members of the critical craft 
rejoice in the possession of a long word, which ought to be 
very expressive indeed to those for whom it has any meaning at 
all, considering the frequency with which they “ay ~ | it. They 
like to talk of the subjectivity of particular books, and if pressed 
hard for a definition of the term they would probably tell us that 
a literary work displays subjectivity when it is composed in a sub- 
jective style, and does not specially concern itself with its natural 
objective. No doubt this is profoundly true, if the profundity of 
truth is to be measured by the distance which an ordinary bucket 
must descend in order to fish it up from the well which contains 
it. The ordinary bucket in this case is the intelligence of the 
average reader, which may possibly fail to plumb the maxim 
above quoted ; but the present writer is not to blame for that. 
Subjectivity is not his word, and the subjective definition is 
not his definition. He has before him a new, a pretty, and in 
one sense an eccentric book on chess, and he was reminded 
by this fact of an erudite review of chess literature, printed 
not many months ago, in which the critic sapiently remarked 
that examples of this class of literature appeared to be “ charac- 
teristically subjective.” Now it is not to be denied that the 
word in question has a good, honest, and legitimate meaning 
as applied to books of a certain kind; but it is tolerably clear 
that the gentleman who called treatises on chess subjective did 
not know what this meaning is. It is easy enough to see what 
he had in his mind. With one or two notable exceptions, 
our modern writers on chess have revealed their personality 
with so much candour, and have found so many opportu- 
nities of dropping into the first person, by way of relief from 
the wearisome monotony of the third, that a hasty outsider 
might be excused for thinking that there is some necessary con- 
nexion between chess analysis and self-display. This is what our 
brother in the gentle craft seems to have it on his conscience 
to say; and it is a pity he did not say it. Subjectivity is one 
thing; the mountainous me of a chess writer is somethi 
essentially different. 
It would be rash to assert offhand that the first personal 
oun ought to be tabooed in a work on chess, or even that 
its use should be strictly limited. A good purpose is served by 
popularizing the game whenever occasion offers, and it would 
assuredly be less popular than it is if its professors were for- 
bidden to appreciate their own skill whilst appreciating the 
ekill of their rivals, Such deductions from the value of a book 
for the sake of its amusing features ought not, however, to 
where the subject is already sufficiently diverting. 
This is the case with Major Hope Verney’s Chess cities, 
which is nothing if not diverting. Dr. Dryasdust himself, in 
his most characteristic vein, could not have contrived to extract 
dulness from such a “y -¥ Assuming in the reader a know- 
ledge of and a liking the game in its classical form, it is 


* Chess Eccentricities, By Major G, Hope Verney. London : Longmans 
& Co. 1885. 


impossible that he should not be tickled by a sober account of 
four-handed chess, chess for three, six, or eight players, round 
chess, oblong chess, triangular chess, chess with a die, chess with 
a citadel, and chess with a prison, white chess, black chess, red 
chess, and yellow chess, and, in short, almost all the possible 
combinations and permutations of the elements of this ancient 
mystery. Major Verney is so full of his subject, and has shown 
so much perseverance in his attempt Soe four-handed 
chess in particular, that the pronou “ subjectivity” of a 
large — of his book may be readily forgiven. But it was 
scarcely worth his while, except for the sake of multiplying eccen- 
tricities, to bring together and embalm between these quaintly 
illuminated covers all the farrago of newspaper cuttings and old 
letters which he has introduced into his text. One of the 
Major's correspondents, who seems to have been sucked into a 
vortex of quadrumanous dissipation from which escape on this 
side of the tomb is utterly hopeless, makes what can only be 
— as a melancholy and pathetic confession in the following 

We tried an experiment one night of each one playing for himself, and 
each player as he was mated had to remove all his Pieces from the board. 
This produced some curious pley and some dreadful complications. 

“ Play ” is surely a lame and impotent word to denote the suicidal 
torments of a four-handed party in a parlour inflicting dreadful 
complications on themselves by way of trying an experiment. 

The fact is that four-handed chess, and all the other parodies on 
the legitimate game which Major Verney includes in his very 
appropriate title, constitute the lowest and the lower deeps that 
yawn to devour inconstant minds. There are those who take to 
playing chess, and, when the enthusiasm and the fascination are ex- 
tinguished, return sated to their humbler vocations in life, content 
to think that it is better to have played and ceased playing than 
never to have es de at all. But there are others who, having 
known what chess actually is, are capable of declining to the 
narrower of eccentricities set forth in this remarkable 
volume. The legitimate player must not be expected to listen 
with patience to such as contend that four-handed chess is more 
interesting than the classical game, or that they who once learn it 
are not likely to return to the ordinary mode of play. Major 
Verney is more rational in this respect than some of his cor- 
respondents, but he is evidently too far gone himself to retrace his 
steps. He has, indeed, treated a curious subject in a style very 
far from being offensive or flippant, and even a severe stickler for 
the canonical scriptures of on may grant that his book is 
diverting, and that an evening or two may be spent without bei 
wasted on it. But no one who cares much for genuine chess will 
spare more than a passing thought for these trivial eccentricities, 
in spite of the undoubted fact that some of them can date their 
origin from the beginning of the present millennium. Whatever 
interest they possess is derived from the character and genius of 
the regular game, and the contention that they deserve study side 
by side with, or in substitution for, that game must not be regarded 
as serious. It is possible to make pancakes out of a pack of 
playing-cards, and new games might be invented by arranging the 
six cards of a pancake according to suits and colours. But this 
would scarcely justify us in saying that the interest of six-card 

rivals or surpasses the interest of whist. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M HERVE'S book on the Irish crisis (1) from the beginning 
e of the United Ireland movement to the present day is by 
far the most intelligent, well-informed, and judicial account of 
English political history that we have seen for years from the pen 
of a Frenchman. That we do not universally agree with M. 
Hervé need hardly be suid; no Englishman is likely to agree on 
such a matter universally with any Frenchman. Occasionally 
there are faults of ee and still more occasionally faults of 
accuracy of the kind that a foreigner almost necessarily commits, 
The only fault of real importance in this latter category is M. 
Hervé's assumption that there existed not merely in Ireland (we 
hold ourselves that it never existed there except in Ulster and in 
Mr. Gladstone's imagination), but in England, such a thing as 
tenant right recognized by opinion if not by law. Otherwise the 
sketch uf the last century of Irish history is hit off with singular 
sobriety, vigour, and truth. It is instructive to learn that M. 
Hervé, from his own quite unprejudiced standpoint, the 
Land Act of 1881 as a blunder no less unpractical than illogical. 

Although M. Albert Babeau’s Za vie rurale (2) is not a new 
book, its second and revised edition deserves noting. Like the 
other books of a similar kind which the author has written, it is 
full of interest and instruction. The “~ faults we can tind 
with it are that different ~¥ are not distinguished quite sv 
sharply as might be desired, and that absolutely mee oee 
sources of information sometimes find themselves side by side wi 
evidence from the poets and romancical writers, which is of a rather 
different class. 

M. Tissot’s object in translating Herr Oscar Meding (3) is 

(1) La crise irlandaise. Par Edouard Hervé. Paris: Hachette, 

(2) La vie rurale en France. Par Albert Babeau. Deuxitme édition, 
Paris: Perrin. 
. De Sadowa @ Sedan. Par Oscar Traduit par V, Tissot. 
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sufficiently obvious, for the various works of the King of 
Hanover's former servant breathe little love to Germany. Herr 
Meding, it is well known, has information to give, though he 
gives it, perhaps, at disproportionate length. Readers to whom 
the German language or German type is a nuisance may find this 
version useful. 

M. Pierre de Witt’s sketch of Louis van Geer (4) is a capital 
little monograph—modest in scale and interesting in matter—of 
one of those seventeenth-century Dutch merchants to whom the 
hackneyed phrase merchant princes is not applicable, but who 
might be fairly called merchant barons, and who mixed war and 
commerce in an agreeable way. 

' It is not necessary to do more than mention the fact that the 
issue of Guides-Joanne for 1885(5) is heralded by Austria- 
Hungary in the diamant or pocket form. The excellence of these 
guides is thoroughly well known, and we have nothing to suggest 
except the rounding of the corners, according to the fashion now 
widely and wisely prevalent. 

Of two school books before us, M. Guilgault’s(6) is a useful 
combination of clearly-stated grammatical rules, with a selection 
of “sight” pieces in French and English, We have no 
fault to find with M. Boielle’s idea of “ sampling ” the Misérables (7) 
for school use, but we do not like his execution, M. Boielle 
in his introduction and elsewhere indulges in too much of the 
adulatory nonsense which, both in France and out of it, has done 
far more harm to the reputation of the greatest French writer of 
the nineteenth century than all the “intrigues ” and “ calumnies” 
of which the adulators talk. As a Channel Islander (which he 
says he is) M. Boielle ought to know better than to say that 
intrigues drove the poet from Jersey. What drove him from 
Jersey was the scurrilous impertinence of his friends to the Queen 
of England. M. Boielle’s notes are like too many notes of the 
kind nowadays; choked with etymological information from 
Brachet, the value of which is not very great, and which, if 
sought at all, should be sought in the dictionary. His phrase- 
translations are, however, correct enough on the whole, though 
écarter, as a card-playing teym, is in English “ discard,” not “ re- 

t. 


_ Mme. Henry Greville’s Zdylles(8) are very charming stories, 
prettily written and conceived, and marked by the author's com- 
mand of pathos that is neither maudlin nor unwholesome. Most 
of them are Norman sketches; the last, the “ Potier de Tanagra,” 
stands by itself, and treats a classical subject, if not very classi- 
cally, yet very well. Of M. Albert Delpit’s last book (9) we can 
hardly speak so favourably. The author of Le fils de Coralie 
takes more trouble about his work than most of his surviving 
fellows in France, and is free from some of the mischievous cant 
in literary and other matters which shows itself so strongly in 
them. But his atmosphere is something of an unhealthy one, and 
we are unable to feel much sympathy with his heroine, who, being 
bullied by her mother-in-law, chooses to vent her wrath upon her 
husband and to take refuge—honourable refuge, after a fashion, 
no doubt—in the arms of an enchanting painter. It is, no doubt, 
very wrong; but we are unable to get rid of the idea that adulte- 
resses @ demi are rather more objectionable than the thoroughgoing 


variety, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


[HE School of Life (Rivingtons) embodies seven addresses to 
public school men, written for the recent London Mission by | 
t and present head-masters, and delivered in St. Paul’s Church, 
Knightebridge. The volume is prefaced by an introduction in | 
which Dr. Vaughan refers to the origin of the special effort and 
appeal which these admirable discourses commemorate. 
. Another interesting memorial volume is The Consecration of the 
Temple Church (Macmillan & Co.), which includes three sermons 
hed at the celebration of the seven hundredth anniversary 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Rey. Alfred Ainger, and 
Rev. ©, J. Vaughan, D.D. 

Dr. Macaulay shows himself to be an assiduous gleaner of the 
biographical field in his compilation Gordon Anecdotes (Religious 
Tract Bociety). In his ‘per he writes as if Gordon’s biography 
were yet unwritten, and with strange carelessness he speaks of 
“Mr, Edmund Hake” as the author of The of Chinese 
Gordon. If he had made no use of Mr. Egmont "s book this 
inaccuracy might pass, but he bas drawn from it with some ad- 
vantage to the completeness of his little book. Both for its sub- 
ject and its skilful condensation these “ Anecdotes” should be 


odern Socialism is not likely to want exponents of its mys- 
teries. Here is Mr. Laurence Gronlund, one of the minor 
rophets, and the author of The Co-operative Commonwealth 
TBcaton Lee & Shepard), It is easier to sympathize with Mr. 
Gronlund’s lament for the ills and inequalities of society than to 
ive the smallest value in his pee remedies. His book 

E brimful of figments and fallacies, economic and social, 


«. (4) Louis de Geer.. Par Pierre de Witt. Paris: Didier. 
(5) Guides Diamant Joanne—Antriche-Hongrie. Paris: Hachette. 
(6) The French Handbook. By L. Guilgault. London: Longmans. 
. isodes des “ Misérables” de Victor H: Par J. Boielle. London. 
Wilkens & Norgate. = 
* (8) Idylles, Par Henry Greville. Paris: Plon. 


(9) Solange de Croiz St. Luc, Par Albert Delpit. Paris: Ollendorff. 


such as are to be expected of a writer who defines Capital as 
“accumulated fleecings—accumulated withheld Wages.” This 
notion, that Capital is “ withheld Wages,” is the idée five of Mr. 
Gronlund’s social economy, and an excellent text for a remarkably 
silly production. If Capital is “withheld Wages,” from whom 
are wages withheld in those cases where Capital is the direct 
aaa of Savings from Wages? This slight objection to Mr. 

ronlund’s important theory escapes that philosopher's vision, 
though it would certainly occur to every schoolboy in the 
kingdom, 

Class-books are excellent things when complete, but books 
designed to give a smattering of knowledge do not facilitate the 
student's path. Of these one of the most useless and confusing 
is Mr. Kedney’s Hegel's A2sthetics (Chicago: Griggs & Co.) Mr. 
Kedney partly translates, partly condenses Hegel, with interpola- 
tions of his own; consequently the American student gets not 
Hegel, but Hegel and Kedney, and after mastering the combina- 
tion will find himself as far from a knowledge of Hegel as ever. 

Among our new editions are Commander Lovett Cameron’s 
Across Africa (Philip & Son), and the admirable illustrated hand- 
book Rambles and Rides around Oxford, one of Messrs. Shrimpton 
& Son’s series of guides. 

We have received Mr. E. B. Ivatts’s Railway Management at 
Stations (McCorquodale & Co.), a practical treatise on the super- 
vision of traffic at goods and passenger stations; the Report of 
the Minister of Education (Ontario) for 1884, with the Paes 
year’s statistics; and the fifth part of the new edition of Bryan's 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, edited by Mr. R. E. Graves 
(Bell & Sons). 

Messrs. Bosworth & Co. have printed in large octavo and in ex- 
tremely beautiful type, with rubrics and initial letters, the Com- 
munion Office and the Ordinal with the Confirmation and Marriage 
Services. There is no intrusive or additional matter, and the 
volume is one of the handsomest we have recently seen. 

The cheap reprints of the original editions of The Pilgrim's: 
Progress, The Complete Angler, and Herbert’s Temple, which Mr. 
Elliot Stock has just issued in r covers at a shilling each, 
far to remove the reproach whi ad long rested on English 7 
selling. It would difficult to have books more desirable in 
matter and form; impossible we should say to have them at a 
cheaper price. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi~ 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been Removep from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
83 Sournampron Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Satourpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 4d, 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Wirtram Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B, F.Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


Copies of the SatuRDAY Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes; also of M. Bit, 6 Passage des Postes, 
Brussels. 


The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SarurDay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained’ 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


Copies of the Satunpay Review Bill of Contents will be for~ 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarurpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, VOLUME LVILI., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s, each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d, each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


May 1885.] 


The Saturday: Review. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


oF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CoNTENTS OF No. 1,543, May 23, 1885. 


Egypt. The Budget. 
The Dynamiters. | Another Monday Speech. 
The British Matron. The Fall of Riel. Church Lands. 
The National Aid Society. The Afghan Blue Book. 
Two Conservative Speeches. 


Neapolitan Storytellers and Buffoons. 

Some Holiday Thoughts. The Irish Bishops at Rome. 
The Championship of Tennis. Some Cathedrals of Scandinavia. 
“The Silver Shield.” A Translation. 

A Possible Gold Scare in the United States. 

The Unparliamentariness of “No.” “Peril” Revisited. 

A Masque of Painters. Minor Exhibitions. 

A Sword of Honour. 


The Catechism of John Hamilton. 
Greek Folk Songs. Recent Verse and Translations. 
Leaves from the Life of a Special Correspondent. 
four One-Volumed Novels. The National Gallery Autotypes. 
Classical Schoo! Books and Translations. 

A Fly on the Wheel. Work and Adventure in New Guinea. 
Three Novels. Publications of the Oxford Historical Society. 
The Princess Charlotte. The Rise of Intellectual Liberty. 
The Modern Macbeth. Chess Eccentricities. 

_ French Literature. |New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEDGES & BUTLER. 


HEDGES & BUTLER invite attention to 
the following 
WINES AND SPIRITS. 


Sherry, Pale or Gold ............ 20s., 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s. per doz. 


Very Choice Sherry 48s., 54s., 728. ,, 
Port from First-class Shippers 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s. _,, 
Good Claret 14s., 18s., 20s., 248, ,, 
Choice Dessert Claret ..........:. 30s., 363., 42s., 483. 60s. ,, 


Sparkling Champagne ............ 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., 78s. ,, 
Hock and Moselle............248., 30s,, 363., 42s., 48s., 60s. 
Old Pale Brandy 488., 52s., 64s., 768., 888. ,, 
Fine Old Irish & Scotch Whisky 46s., 52s., 58s, 


Wrxes 1n Woop. Gallon. Octave. Qtr. Cask. Hhd. 


ae @ £24646 280464 
Sherry, PaleorGold... 11 6 710 0 1410 0 28 0 0 
‘Choice Sherry ......... 17 6 11 5 O 22 0 0 4 00 
‘Old Sherry .............. 23 6 15 0 0 29 0 9 57 0 0 
Good Port ......ccccccee 14 6 910 0 1810 0 8 00 
Old Port ................. 20 6 13 5 0 2510 0 50 0 0 


Old Pale Brandy, 23s., 263., 32s., 38s. per imperial gallon. 


Full priced Lists, &c., on application to HEDGES & BUTLER, 


155 Regent Street, London, and 30 King’s Road, Brighton. 


Shipping Cellars, Jerez, Spain. 


HEDGES & BUTLER. 


ALBERT PALACE.—The Council have pleasure in announcing 
the Palace and Park will be OPENED to the Public on Saturday, June 
Chairman.—Sir ROBERT W. CARDEN, M.P. 
Managing Director.—Sir EDWARD LEE, F.S.A., Scot. 
Refreshment Contractors._BERTRAM & ROBERTS. 
Full particulars and programme will be duly 


PAL: sly can now be enrolled on 
a ica! ly or by ter to HARMAN Secretary, 


Y CE M SBA B. 
To-night ana” Monday next (Whit Monday), at 8.20. 
Matthiag 7.45, The Balance m fort. 


ILLS, Wedn evening, at 8.30. 
Mn HENRY IRVING. Olivia, Mise 4 TERR RRY” 
Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open Ten to Five. Seats can booked by letter or telegram, 


(GENERAL GORDON at KHARTOUM. 


THE ° The Gordon Memorial Fund Picture, at 
BRITISH GALLERY, Pall Mall 
arlborough House, Ten to Six, Adm’ Is. 


« ‘THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. NOW ON YIEW at the DORE 

ALLERY,35 New Bon ba al Christ Leaving the Prawtorium,” and his other great 
ures. From Ten to Six daily. Is. 


ARUN DEL SOCIETY.—Acceleration in PROMOTION of 
NEW MEMBERS, The COUNCIL have resolved to offer all Associates 
prior to April 1885 the option of at once becoming now enter 
a sufficiently early as Associates may 
Second Annual Publications in 1336, 
34 Old Bond Street, W. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS 


2 VIRGIN AND CH CHILD. By Lippi, from Prato. To members, 8. ; to non~ 
members, 
3. NURSING BACCHUS. F: Ancient Wall-painting at Rome. To 
to non-members, ies. 6d. 


GoocreTy for the PROPAGATION of the GOSPEL in 
FOREIGN PARTS In the Journals of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 


in Foreign Parts for the the ear! 
aren the West Indies. ‘The increasing number of refer- 


America, Can ug 

0 the Boclety 2 for the evidenes, which its records only can supply, of early Church 
lite in in the the United States have suggested the idea of et literatim, the Society's 
MS. Journ: the date o of its incor; tion—1701 to 1800, It has been found, too, that 
incidentally the lives and histories of individuals are inters with official records in these 
Journals, and ve arisen frequent demands for the evidence to be gained from 


pages each. at a cost of £6 6s 6s. for the set. It is obvious tha’ 
n incurring this outl at its own cost, and also that the success of 
upon the number of su 
involve. Each copy will be numbered and signed, and it 


19 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 
May, 1885. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—The 
LECTURESHIP in FRENCH will become vacant at the end of the current Session 
h the election of Mr. Laliemand to the Professorship of French in University College, 


Candidates for invited to forward applications 


detailed statement of the terms and conditions of the office will be forwarded on applica- 
Dr. GREENWOOD, the of the 
YY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—The PRO- 


ypecqgeair of runs MATHEMATICS will become VACANT, through the 
of Professor Bar! Session 


at the end of the current 
didates for the Chair to forw ard applications and 
the Council of the College, under cover to the ihectetrer. not later than Meaty, ae 
the terms and conditions of the a pS ~ 
application to J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D., Principal of the’ 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A.. Registrar. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SOHOOL, OXFORD, 
Master—The Rev. H.C, OGLE, Fellow and late Tutor of Magdalen College, 


Reve thay for the tom, This term is particularly suitable for 


the admission 
The k of every Boy is under the direct cupervisien of the Mantes. Particular attention 
idgiven 00 young Boge: tnd there le is special preparation 


Among the successes recently gained are :—Three Open Scholar 
Mathematical Scholarships ; Natural Science Scholarship ; First — Final M 
matical School ; First Class in Classical Moderations two First Cl Mathematical 
Moderations; Accessit to Junior Mathematical (University) Scholarshi 

Terms in the school house for tuition in the ordinary eubjects, and school subscrip- 
tions, Sixty y-nine Guineas per annum. 

For information relative LY Choristerships, Exhibitions, and terms for Day Scholars, apply 
to the Reverend the MasTE 


ROYAL INDIAN STAINES. COLLEGE, 
NTS will ENGINEER for employment in Europe 


ts in Public Pablic' Works 


the Colonies. sixty 
the Sec of State will offer Fi 

ment, and Two in the Indian Telegra: 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


(THE ISLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, Limited, 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO, 
Chairman of Council—The Right =. BISHOP } M‘DOUGALL (Archdeacon of the 
Vice-Chairman— Lie’ Sir [ENRY DALY. K.C.B., C.1.E, 
D. TEESDA M.A., New College, Oxon. 


ithe 
Fives “good Seat Bathing Boating 
For Prospectus, apply to the Heab-MasTsa, or the Hon. SzoneTapy, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, near READING.—Inco: rated 
by Cha: FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLL IPS (free 

tuition), ON EXHIBITION, value £50 per annum, and THREE EXIUIB 

Thirty Guineas per annum, will be competed os on June 30. Candidates must tween 


Separate Papers for boys over and under “Thirteen. 
| emote © to the Rev. the WARDEN 


| RADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 


 TRBEY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire 
rm 

August. Home provided for Holidays for Indian and Colonial Boys... 
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For particulars, prospectus, apply to the ABDEN. 


| 


‘FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or 
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value from 70 guineas to £20, wi compe: r on June 30,8 lowin; 


Sue RBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least 
be offered for COMERTITION in July.—For further information apply to the Rev. 
the Hanhecren School House, Sherborne. 


H IGHGATE SCHOOL.— NINE SCHOLARSHIPS | for 
Co ition, viz. 
FOUR FOUNDATION, each £24 a y vest, om to Boys already in the School. 
TIREE FOUNDATION ENTRANCE, cach £24 a year, open only to Boys not already in 
NE GLADSTONE SCHOLARSHIP, £25 a year, for Boys, whether already in the School 


ONE 
or not. but limited to Boar 
Phe Examination for Bo Baye hot in the School already will be July 29 and 30 
Application to Rev. C. MacDOWALL, D.D., School Highgate, N. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, of the 


W. M. Orp, Dean. 
JFEASTBOURNE.—A CLERGYMAN would receive into his 


fomily of needing change, for any number of weeks during 
June and July. house. Down and sea air. “Chronicle” Office, Eastbourne. 


F[EAD-MASTER REQUIRED, after present term, for an old 
Apply Advertisement Offices, ist Fleet Street, B.C. 


| »AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
Norwich High School, offers to elder GIRLS a comfortable home, ty great advan- 
of Modem Languages, Music, and Painting. a rms, for board and 


ges, £1 

Bart., Postwick 
Norwich—St. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. Miss Wills will be 
of June. Letters may be addressed Park Cottage, Newton tow Abbot. 


OURNEMOUTH.—PRIVATE TUITION for Delicate BOYS. 
n> Bedrooms, Swimming Bath, Covered Fives Court.—Address, Rev. E. R. 


[THE VICAR of HIGH LEIGH, Knutsford, Scholar and 
Classman (Oxford), poepanes afew YOUNG BOYS for the Public Schools. Healthy 
fou life and good teaching. Station Lymm.— Address, Rev. H. SurnipeRr, High Leigh 


GERMANY.—A limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN 

desirous of LEARNING GERMAN taken intoa HANOVERIAN FAMILY. Home 
Boating, and Lawn-Tennis.—Apply to Major KRouNE, Wetzlar, Nassau. Refer- 
ences given. 


A YOUNG LADY, B.A. London | University, is desirous of 


giving LESSONS in English Literature. Greek, German, and Elementary 
mathematics. Special attention given to ow Hy work. —Apply, by letter only, H. H., 
3k 3 Hil: Place, Qxford Street, W. 


ro PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—An ARCHITECT, in a 

coun:y town in the South of England, hasa VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. 
The advertiser's practice has been of a very varied ch ter and extending over a period of 
twenty-five years. Premium not so much an object as obtaining the services of a well- 
educated gentlemanly youth to assist in the office business.—Address, M. J., at C. H. May & 
Co.'s, General Advertising Offices, 78 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


GHEFFIELD CORPORATION THREE-AND-A-HALF 
CENT. REDEEMABLE STOCK. 
Minimum price £100 per 
‘The Corporation of shefeld are receiving Applications for (he above Stock. 
rrospectuses and any further i will be Pp 
Bireet, Shetlield. BEXJAMIN JONES, Registrar. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
Annual Income, including Annual Subscriptions .......... £4,000 
Annual Expenditure £12, 


THE COUNCIL al for HELP to meet this deficit, and permanently reduce i 
Donations and Annus: Subseriptions, or Legacies f for Inveatmen t. 


MPHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the verge of the 
Atlantic. Five acres of ornamental grounds. Six Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. 
Swimming Bath also 


UT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTE the vel, 
GHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original 
A.D, Cash Be extra for time i ives, age, 
from. Lllustrated pri a wit 
om Court Hoad, and 19, 20, andl Morwe Street Wo india 


PURESIDE COMFORT, — The e LITERARY MACHINE, 
Portland Place, London, 


Table-d'hdte at separate tables from Six to Eight o'clock. 
Private Baths. ry ress, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devo 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ASSURANCE 
Established 1836. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
LONDON —1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN~—3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (iss3). 


NORTHERN COMPANY 


Fire Premiums ....... £520,000 
Life 184.000 
Interest . 124,000 
Accumulated .. .. £2,890,000 
| ,ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 


7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., amp & PA 55 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


qlinstas, Eien, and and Life Assurances have been yen granted by the Corporation for more than a 
unde in hand exceed £2,300,00, 


THE st STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. Est. 1825.— 
vested Funds, Six and a Half Millions stg. Liberal Terms of Assurance.— London, 
3 King WwW illiam Street, E.C.,, and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W.; Dublin, 66 Upper Sackville Street. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY,. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
P H@ENIxX 


FIRE OFFICE, 


LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
Insurances against Loss b Ligh ffected in all parts orld, 
Loss claims arranged with and bey 

WILLIAM C. MACDO) 
FRANCIS B MACDONALD } Joint Secretaries. 


"| GoNsoLs and COLONIAL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR INVESTORS. 
HOME RAILWAY ORDINARY STOCKS—SELECTIONS OF IMPROVING LINES. 


PTIN 
PREFERENCE AND GUARANT OF FLUCTUATIONS. 
AVOID. WHAT TO BUY. 


AMERICAN RAILS. TO 
CANADIAN AND FOREIGN PROSPECTS.» ENT POSITION. FUTURE 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES.—AS MEANS 
Et) ANS AND EGYPTIANS 


ENC 
TRUSTS AND OTHER yy TIES._A SELECTION OF INVESTMENTS, 
WITH GUARANTEED DIVIDENDS. 


MONTHLY CIRCULAR, No. 441, now v being issued, contains 
to the careful consideration of whieh we recommend 
forwarded post free on applica 


ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO., STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Accounts opened eccending’ to the usual practice ofother Bankers, and ree allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for 
kee png copounts. Money received on Deposit at 3 per cent. soya sayable on demand. 

nk undertakes, free of charge, the custody Writings, and other Securities 
an Vv gheabien, the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Div fnew and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pamphlet on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


For fall particulars, and to see it 
working, apply to 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
192 FLEET ore LONDON, 
STAND 2593, ANNEXR, 
INTERNATIONAL INVENLIONS 


EXHIBITION. 
The Cheapest. The Best. 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 
Manufacturers of Artistic Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES ! TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES | BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent, for Cash, 


466, 468, axn 470 OXFORD STREET; 
SOLE ADDRESSES : iy 31 AND 32 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


THE COLUMBIA 
TYPE-WRITER. 


The Simplest. 


w. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. —Sold by all Stationers 
throughout the W 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote: 


“T always use it myself and recommend to my Patients | 


PEARS’ SOAP, in preference to any other, as being more free 
from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP. PEARS’ SOAP. 


FRY’S 
COCOA. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


most delicious and valuable article.” —Sandard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
TWENTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS. , 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Tas acquired a leading place in public esteem throughout 


the world.” 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


| THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


“ Most suitable for PROLONGED use.”—Professor SEEGEN. 


“ Most efficacious ; to know it is to appreciate its high value.” 
Baron Justus von Lignic, 
“The LONGER Friedrichshall is taken the SMALLER is the quantity 
necessary to effect the purpose.”—Sir Henry Tuompson. 
The name of the “APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” upon the Label 
secures genuineness, 
OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 
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BY PARCELS POST. 
Never sold in England before at the price. 


tae PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 
Bass & COMPANY’S RIOH SIRUPY ONFA 


this with that advertieed 
BARBER & COMPANY, 374 374 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 

Titchfield Street,W. | Liverpool--1 Church street. 
UNIVERSALLY BY THE FACULTY. 


and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge. 
rAMAR For CONSTIPATION, 
of A te, Cerebral Congestion. 
[NDIEN by E. 
Chemist of the Paris Facult ity, London, 


Tamar, unlike Pills and’ th usual Pu Purgatives, i is 
agg hee | and never produces irritation, nor interferes wi 
or pleasure. Sold by all 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loupow Depot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


The Saturday Review. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


of The Rev. R. H. Barxes, Hon. Canon, 
orcester Cathedral, writes; “The are all I could desire, and my gaye feel stoves 

+ Tonly regret that did pew of your exceeding skill years ago."’ Testimon’ 

URANCE, F.3.8 is Optician, is OLD BOND STREE 

his Spectacles to assist and strengthen the weakest sight. Pamphlet con- 
suggestions for the pecservetion of Branch, 5 Corporation St. 


BOOKS, &c. 


LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
President—Lord HOUGHTON, 


Vice-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., His Grace the LORD ARCH- 
BISHOP of DUBLIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. i. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Trustees—Lord HOUGHTON, Earl of CARNARVON, Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature in various 


4 price to ta. 


from 10 to Catalogue, Supplement 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—All the 


New Books are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Bubecrip- 
tion, ann Guinea per annum and upw: according to the number of volumes requi 
The New Edition Offers some of the Best Books of the 
Past and Present Seasons in good second-! a and wearily Two Thousand other 
Popular Works at the lowest current prices, is also no ready, pos age free. 
Mupiez's SELEcT Liprary, Limi to Hew Street, 
281 Regent Street, W.; and 2 ng Street, Cheapside. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
3ft. IRON FRENCH, from 10s.6d. |  3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s. 
BEDDING. 


MATTRESSES, 2 ft., from 11s. 
ANEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable.at a very m~derate 
36. 3ft., vith Te Mattress (3 ft., 208.) makes a most com/ortable Bed, 


BEALS ‘SOMMIER ELASTIOUR of which 30,000 have been sold, is 
the best Spring Mattress yet invented. 3ft. This, with a French Mattress, makesa 
most luxurious bed. 

BEDROOM FURN ITURE. 

PLAIN SUITES, from £3. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s, SUITES OF WHITE 

from £4. ASH AND WALNUT SUITES, from £12 12s. SCREENS, specially 

suitable for 2s. EASZ CHAIRS, from 35s, COUCHES, from 75s. 

WRITING TABLES, from 258. OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 to 1988 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. The Patent Tuning Apparatus supersedes the old 
‘wooden wrest plank and its clumsy old pegs, with the consequent 
grave defect of quickly getting out of tune; ease, perfection, and 
durability of tuning being thus attained. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees, BANBURY. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine. 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & H. NEVILL. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE 


Admission, 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 3s. 6d, | 
Sundays, 10 a.m, till 1 p.t, 3s. 6d. 


Chiropodist in anf Hair-Drossing 
SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE, 
Prospectus post free on application. 
TONGA, the SPECIFIC for NEURALGIA. 


a sole In fecal reputation in the of 
valua Neuralgia. Las eftecti cases in which we have 
Drescribed 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


2s, 45. and is, Of all Chemists, 


'THREEPENCE i in the SHILLING DISOOUNT for CASH on 


all NEW BOOKS (Law and Medical ex t. is allowed Dates 


cas SATURDAY REVIEW sent sy pee at following rates 
per annum, paid in ad 
pe “as Se United 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required,for which 6. will Lpesives. vis.s 

13, wf and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W 

T, 3d. in the ls. —HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London. the and Standard Bibles, bles, Prayers, Church 

Libraries dand 


J OH OHN B BUMPUOS, bookseller to Her ler Majest the Queen, 
Street, W. Largest Selection in —— -BOUKS of every 


Fourth Edition, 1s, 
BATILE of the STANDARD : a Legend of Love and War. 
“ Picturesque interesting.""—Saturday Review. 
« fine resord of gallant dees "Standard 
“ A stirring story admirably told.”"—Morning Post. 
RyDAL & Co., Row. 
Now ready, 2s, 
THE CHURCH DEFENCE HANDY VOLUME. 


Tue Derence InsTITUTION, 9 Bridge Street, Westminster, 8. W. 


RIDES. Wittram ~Coszserr. A Verbatim 
tthe sere Last With new Life, Notes, and Copious Index by Pitt 


“ A novel of unusual merit.""—Public Opinion. 
(THE GOLDEN MILESTONE: Some Soon in the Life of 
ex-Confederate Officer. olennge Soe Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

London ;: WYMAN & SONS, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 

sewed, ls, ; cloth, Is. 6d. ; post free 


MAHDI, PAST PAST and PRESENT. By Professor Jaxcus 
Collen College of Frese. tn 


ready, price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XXXII. 
JUNE. 


ConTENTS :— 

WHITE HEATHER: « Novel. By Witisam Buack. Chapters XXI.—XXIV. 
A PATHAN BRIGAND. By Boye, 
THE MATCHMAKER’S EUCLID. By A. M. Hearucors. 
THE HABITS AND INTELLIGENCE OF BEES. By 
THE ATTAMAN : a Tale of the Kosuks. By the Author of “ Reata” &c. 
PRINCE OTTO: a Romance, By BR. L. Srevenson. Book Il. Of Love and 

Politics, Chapters i1Il.—VI. 


London: GreEx, & Co, 
Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, N: 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. ” for JUNE. 
ConrTENTs: 
col ROYAL. the Apther of” Hert ing,” “ Mehalah. 


Chap. 12. Charlie Cheek. IWastrated by G. Du Mavgign. 
ROUND ABOUT HAIDA. 
BY THE “BAIE DES TREPASSES.” Illustrated by W. Small. 
NEXT-OF-KIN AGENCIES. 
RAINBOW GOLD. By Davip CurisTiz Murray. k ITT. Smith 
London: Samira, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SCULPTURE at the ROYAL ACADEMY: 


Woolner, R.A. ; the late Dean Close, by H. H. 


dish. b 
rmstead, R.A._See THE BUILDER for this week ; also Further ks on the Com- 
for the Poor ; Interior of St. John the Baptist Church, 
Mr. Jas. Architect) ; Scul otes at the Pabis Salon 
ual 
And all Newsmen. 


| 
| | 
| 
| re ishop oO anterobury, arnparvoo, ishop ichester. Canon ule, &C. «ac., 
| together with a large number of Leafiets and Pamphlets dealing with every aspect ese 
Church and State Question ; also the Text of the Burials Act, 1880, with the late Dr. 
Analysis of it. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S_ LIST. 


In a few days, crown S8vo. cloth. 


THE SONG CELESTIAL: 

Or, Bhagavad-Gita. 

(From the Mahabharata.) 

Being a Discourse between Arjuna, Prince of India, and the Supreme Being 
under the Form of Krishna. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSKRIT TEXT 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. 

Author of “ The Light of Asia.” 


Nearly ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. viii.—406, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


THE SECRET of DEATH. (From the 


ith some ,Collected Poems. By Epwin ARNOLD, M.A., Author 
of The Light of Anis &. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. cloth. 


MILTON and VONDEL. A Curiosity of 
Literature. By Groncr Epmunpson, M.A., late Fellow and of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, Vicar of Northolt, Middlesex. 


Now ready, post 8vo. pp. xii.—234, cloth, 9s. 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
ALEXANDER CSOMA DE KOROS. 


Between 1819 and 1842. 


With a Short Notice of all his published and Unpublished Works and Essays. 
From Original, and for the most part Unpublished, Documents. 
By THEODORE DUKA, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Eng.) 
Surgeon- Major H.M."s Bengal Medical Service, Retired, &e. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. 280, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS on SCIENCE, THEOLOGY, 


and ETHICS, By Joun Wi1soy, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. viii.—174, cloth, 28. 6d. 


QUEST: 
A Collection of Essays. 
By THOMAS SINCLAIR, M.A., Author of “Goddess Fortune” &c. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 326, with 23 Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 


LIFE and TRAVEL in INDIA; being 


Recollections of before the days of Railroads, "By 
Lgonowens, Author of “ The English Governess at the Siamese Court ” 


Now ready, post Svo. pp. 774, with 6 Maps, boards, 5s. 


THE YEAR-BOOK of AUSTRALIA for 1885. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


WARD & _DOWNEY'S NEW BOOKS. 


day is published, the Second Edition of 
RUSSIA UNDER “the TZARS, By Srepyrax, Author of 
“Excessively interesting........ 
A. ing. would to the 
“ His vivid and absorbing aw 
“ Thrilling pictures cour life......+. We have said pothing the 
being pn: “Graphs as interesting as a novel. We fear thrilling 


AN APOLOGY for the LIFE of the Right Een, af = 
GLADSTONE ; or, the New Politics. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 


SONGS from the NOVELISTS from ELIZ ssditein to 
VICTORIA. Edited, end with Introduction and Notés, by W. Davasroes ADA 
on Dutch hand-made paper, rough edges, op, ilu: 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MORNING GREY. By G. M., Author of “ Ade.” 3 vole, 


LIKE LOST SHEEP: a Riverside Story. By Aro ' Gray, 
Author of “ The Wild Warringtons." 3 vols. 
is no of consational in* in “Like Lost Sheep’........ Will be enjoyed by 


A MAIDEN “ALL FORLORN. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” 
“Molly Bawn,” &c. 3 vols, 
~ Light and bright pessagbe Full of comical situations, and fraught with comfort for pretty 
and dover. Vivid in style, full of capital writing, and 
thoroughly "Society, 


LIL LORIMER. By Taeo Grrr, Author of “A Matter-of- 


Fact Girl” &e. 
novel than Theo Gift is in te habit of 
Liz, and Loo, 


“ Altogether a stron, and more satisfactory 
writing. The life of the three achigheflly br bright and lovely English sirls. Lil, 
Uruguay, combines romance and real xcellent proportions. 


SOME STAINED PAGES. By the Author “of “The New 


Mistress’ 
ry awa’ reader's best sympathies. It is told with the simple 


WARD & DOWNEY, ‘Le YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


MR. JEAFFRESON’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


THE REAL SHELLEY: New Views of the 


By Jonny Conpy Jxarrreson, Author of “The Real Lord 
Byron 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MADAME DE PRESNEL. By E. Frances 


Poynter, Author of “ My Little Lady” &c. 2 vols, 


THE RECOLLECTIONS of a COUNTRY 


DOCTOR. Edited by Mrs, Jonn Kext SPENDER. 3 vols, 


LAZARUS in LONDON. By F. W. Rosiyson, 


Author of “ Grandmother's Money” &c. 3 vols. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Enna Lyatt, 


_ Author of “Donovan” &c, Second Edition, 3 vols. 


BETWIXT MY LOVE and ME. By the 


AUTHOR of “A GOLDEN BAR” &c. 2 vols, 


WE TWO. By Epya Lyatt, Author of 
“Donovan” &c. Second Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 
THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL beg to announce an entirely New Edition of the 
WRITINGS of Mr. CARLYLE, to be completed in Seventeen Volumes, demy 8vo, 
to be called 


THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 


Vol. I. demy 8vo. 8s. (Now ready. 


BRITISH DAIRY FARMING. By James 


Lone. Large crown 8vo. with numerous I\lustrations, [Next week. 


BREAKFAST and SAVOURY DISHES. 


By R. 0. C., Compiler of the “ Official Handbook for the National Training 
School for Cookery.” Crown 8vo. ls, [ This day. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
CARA ROMA. By Miss Grant. 
GEORGE DONNINGTON ; or, in the Bear’s 


Grip, By C. H. Even. (This day. 


KARMA. By A. P. Sryvyerr. 
DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. By GrorGE 


Merepirx. Third Edition [Now ready, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


OSWALD CRAWFURD'S NEW NOVEL, 
“A WOMAN’S REPUTATION,” will 
be ready on June 1. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


GLENAVERIL ; or, the Metamorphoses: a 


Poem in Six Books, By the Earl of Lyrronx, Fep.8vo. 2s, each Book. 
BOOK III.—THE ALPS. [Next week. 


Boox I. THE ORPHANS, and Book II, FATALITY, are already published, 
fep. 8vo. 2s, each. 
** I may say at once that this strikes meas the freshest, the strongest, the most varied and 
pay bd of i verse I have ever had occasion to review. ‘The nm has the 
iscursive rce of brilliant! It may biy prove an 
epoch-making book. It almost certain to have many imitators.” Academy. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


aan published, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, demy &vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 
ECTURES on MENTAL DISEASE. By W. H. O. 


SANKEY, M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P., late fosere on Mental Diseases, University College, 
London Proprietor ‘of Boreatton Park Asy 
“(Dr. bankey’ s) great acquaintance with, ae ars inevery page...... In part of 
this work is Dr. Sankey 's skill and experience wn than in thee =p treatment.” 


“A reader cannot but be struck by the care which has evidently been bestowed by the 
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upon this work.”’—Law 7'imes. 
London : H. K. Lew18, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


of illustration, Some of the pictures 
"— Standard, 


May 23, 1885.] 


The Saturday Review. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


LANDSCAPE. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Author of “Etching and Etchers,” “The Graphic Arts,” &c. &c. 
Columbier 8vo. with 50 Illustrations, FIVE GUINEAS. 
Large-paper Copies, with Proofs of the Engravings, TEN GUINEAS. 


“Mr. Hamerton is one of those art critics who have displayed the capacity to 
avoid both the Scylla and the Charybdis of critical writing — his work is neither the 
rigid utterance of merely technical truth, nor the sterile expression of wsthetic 
-emotion based on no historical knowledge, The a a positions of Mr. 
Hamerton are such as could only come from a mind with a ow of 
Nature, sensitive to artistic impression, and, abvve all, Ve | reflective and 
reasonable wisely selected, and the: from a bouse 
eminent above almost all others for thorough ot the difficult question 

here are wrought or reproduced with amazing 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


An Artistic Periodical. 
Edited by P. G. HAMERTON, Author of “ Landscape.” 
Monthly, 2s. 64. 
With 3 Copperplates and many other Illustrations. 
ConTENTSs Fok JUNE: 
DARTMOOR MIST. With Etching by L. J. STee.e, after OTTO WEBER. 


WINDSOR. VI. By W. J. Lorrie. With Etching of St. George's Chapel and 
other Illustrations by H. Rartron, 

THE go OF THE GREEKS iN RELATION TO THE FINE ARTS. 
By W. Watkiss Lioyp. With lllustrations, 


CHRIST CHURCH PRIORY, CANTERBURY. By Cantwnricut. With 
illustrations by J. PENN&LL. 


$T. MARIA DEL POPOLO. By J. Henry Mippietox, With Illustrations. 
ART CHRONICLE. 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, Svo. 12s. 6d, 


VOL. Il. OF A NEW TRANSLATION IN FOUR VOLS. OF 
“DON QUIXOTE. 


THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 


QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By Micugt pg CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. A 
Translation, with Introduction Notes, by Joun Onmssy, Translator of 
*“ The Poem of the Cid.” 

*,* The subsequent Volumes wili be published at intervals of one month. 


Ready on May 27, large crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his 


Brother-in-Law, Gronrcs C. Bompas, Editor of “ Notes and Jottings from 
Animal Life.” 


NEW pe OF THE “STANDARD EDITION” OF THE 


LETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
BALLADS : The ROSE and the RING. 


With 8 full-page Illustrations and 113 Wood Engravings by the Author, 
Mrs. BUTLER (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), George du Maurier, John Collier, 
G. Kilburne, M. Fitzgerald, and J. P, Atkinson. Large 8vo, 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR ~ 
TWO-SHILLING LIBRARY. 


MEHALAH: a Tale of the Salt Marshes. By 


the Author of “ John Herring” &c. Fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 
SERIES. - 
CARITA. 


Mrs. Orrenant, Author of “The 
Chronicles of B gford” &c, Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s, 6d, 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 14s, Vol. I. of 


VON  ZIEMSSEN’S 


GENERAL THERAPEUTICS, General Introduction by Dr. 
Ziemssen. On the Dietary of the Sick and Dietetic Methods of Treatment 
by Professor J. Bauer. On the Koumiss Cure by Dr. Stance, Translated 
by Epw: WILLovensy, M.D, 

*,* The Handbook will com umes, 8vo. with Ill 
to be published at short 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just published, by post, 7d. 
AND’'S HEROES: Five Poems. 


‘To His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 


to our eroes 
By Epwarpb Saint Joun Farrman, M.R.A.S., &e, 
Published by the AUTHOR, 105 Warwick Road, Maida Vale, London, W. 


HANDBOOK of 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO0.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WILL BE READY ABOUT WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HIS MAJESTY 
THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with over 100 Full-page and smaller Illustrations, 
2 large Maps and several smaller ones, cloth extra, 42s. 


THE CONGO 


AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE STATE: 
A STORY OF WORK AND EXPLORATION. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY, 
Author of “ Through the Dark Continent,” “ How I Found Livingstone,” &c. 


In 1879 Mr. Stanley was sent to the Congo as Commander-in-Chief of the Inter- 
national Association Expedition. 

On this occasion he entered it at its mouth, and for nearly six years he has been 
wholly employed upon the great river, and in Explorations of the Countries sur- 
rounding it, 

Of his doings during those six most eventful years only vague, incorrect, and 
imperfect rumours have been heard. He himself has not written or published 
anything, beyond the very slight information conveyed in an occasional lecture 
since his return to Europe. 

But now that the first portion of his great work has been happily aoceaes, 
and the Congo has become in fact a Great State, established and recognized by all 
European Nations, the time has arrived for the publication of his yy nw of 
which these Two large Volumes are the full record. They must speak for them- 
selves—they tell the story of a great and perilous undertaking, nobly and most 
worthily accomplished ; of Stations built and established at suitable points on the 
banks of the River for nearly fifteen hundred miles into the very centre of Africa. 
They tell of new Lakes and Rivers discovered ; of Countries rich and fertile almost 
beyond the dreams of avarice ; of vast areas covered with the finest Timber in the 
World ; of teeming millions ready and anxious to barter their produce for Eurvpean 
manufactures ; of an immense and entirely new Country opened up for Coloniza- 
tion, Civilization, and Mercantile Operations; and they tell, too, of marvellous 
adventures, 

Of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ‘scapes i’ the i imminent deadly breach. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 12s, 6d. 


THE RESCUE of GREELY. By Commander 


W. 8S. Scurey, U.S.N., and Professor J. Russgin U.S.N. The 
authoritative story of the successful search for the lost “ Lady Franklin Bey 
Expedition” by the commander of the relief party, and Professor Soley, the 
custodian of the official records, 


e tale it is i ible to imagine...... The 
A more tragic ta m possi! o imagine narrative of Captain Schley and his 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS in the 


EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO : a Narrative of Travel and Exploration. By 

Henry O. Forses, F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Scottish Society 
Fellow of the Zoological Society of London ; Member of the 

Institute of Great Britain and Ireland ; Member of the British ‘Ornitho- 
logists’ Union. With Coloured Frontispiece, Il from 
the Author's Sketches and tions, by Mr. John B. Gibbs, 


Maps. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 
UNDER the RAYS of the AURORA 


BOREALIS: in the Land of the Lapps and Kvens. By Dr. Sopnus 
TROMHOLT, Edited by Cant Srewers. A Narrative of a Year’s Sojourn and 
Travels in Lapland, Finland, and Russia. With a popular Scientific Expo- 
sition of the Aurora Borealis, Dlustrated with 2 Chrom olithographs, 150 
Portraits, Views, Illustrations of the Aurora Borealis, Diagrams, and a Map, 
from the Author’s Photographs and Drawings. 2 vols. large sala SF+9 303, 


A TREATISE on FUTURE NAVAL 
BATTLES, and HOW to FIGHT THEM, and on other NAVAL TACTI ‘AL 
SUBJECTS. By Admiral Sir ELuiot, K.0.B, Super-royal 8vo, cloth 
extra, bevelled edges, 14s. [ Ready. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


MESSRS. J. & R. MAXWELL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A NOVEL FOR THE SEASON, 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


SWEET CHRISTABEL, By A.M. Horxussoy, 


| Author of “ Pardoned,” “ Waiting,” &c. 


A STRIKING CHARACTER STUDY. 
At all Libraries, 1 vol. extra cloth, 10s. 6d. (post 6d.) 


THE WAYS of WOMEN: a Study of their 


Virtues and Vices, their Charms and Caprices, By SypNex Yorks, 


NEW CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF MRS, LOVETT 
CAMERON’S NOVELS. 
Boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s, 6d. ; half-morooco, 3s. 6d. (post 4d.) 


VERA NEVILL; or, Poor Wisdom’s Chance. 


By Fe lowe Camenon, Author of “ Deceivers Ever,” “ A North Country 
“ A clever novel, without a dull page.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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— 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS. 


By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of “Kitty,” “Dr. Jacob,” &, 


“ The hest lyrics of Miss Everts have the touch of nature that to all. 
oemall all is no t possession ns; 


rre 

Word: in quality.” —Saturday + 

“ Miss Retham-E: Edw 8 possesses a tru ft of song. The influence of external nature, of 

woods and fields and flowers, is illustrated with much freshness and rapture =s several 3 

* The Sorrel Blossoms’ poetic moods of vision are finely contrasted, and with devicate 
ingight....... -lyrics true in expression and tender in teeling.""—.Academy. 


LONDON : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 


THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE: 
A Novel. 


By LUCAS MALET, 
Author of ‘ Mrs, Lorimer; a Sketch in Black and White.” 
3 vols. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


PHYSICAL EXPRESSION : its Modes and 


Principles. By Francis Warser, M.D., F.R.C.P. Crown Svo. with 51 
Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
THE LATE PROFESSOR CLIPFOD. 
EXACT 


THE COMMON SENSE of the 


SCIENCES, By the late WittIAM KINGDON CLIFFORD. With 100 figures, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


DE QUINCEY’S CONFESSIONS of an 


ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. Reprinted from the first Edition, with Notes 
of De Quincey’s Conversations by RICHARD WOODHOUSE, and other additions, 
Edited by RicHansp GARNETT. Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s. ; 
vellum, 7s. 6d. 

“ Unusual interest attaches to this new edition of a favourite English classic from the fact 
that it contains notes of De Quincey's conversations by Richa'd Wood- 
house and other new matter........ De Quincey'’s conversations are very interestin 
We must not omit t to mention Dr. Garnett’s own notes both upon the Confessions an 
house's Sarena of De Quince awry prove the editor's close acquaintance with his 
culver, ont which throw m uch useful lig upon passages otherwise obscure or difficult of 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


KNOWLEDGE and REALITY: a Criticism 


of Mr. F. H. Bradley's “ Principles of Logic.” By BERNARD BosanqQuET, M.A. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE HOMOLOGY of ECONOMIC JUSTICE: 
an Essay by AN East INDIA MERCHANT, showing that Political Economy 
is Sophistry, and Landlordism Usurpation and Illegality. 

“ A writer who honestly tells you deserves every encouragement, and the 
—Saturday 


thin d ast Indi littl book 
with the tarrllying title of* Homology of Economic Justice.’”’. 


Fep. Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 


NOTES of a TOUR from BRINDISI to 


YOKOHAMA, 1883-1884. By Lord RonaLp Gowgr, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A BATTLING LIFE; chiefly in the Civil 


Service. An Autobiography, with Fogitive Papers on Subjects of Pablic 
oe, By Tuomas Baker, Author of ‘The Laws relating to Burials” 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


POEMS of a LIFE. By Lord Suersrooxe. 


“* Poems of a Life’ are in Dave yd their author. They present him in a new 


and exhibit an de of sympathy........ hat is more, they intro- 
duce an new note into the many harmony ci English 
will gratify two worlds in these aad quickening sympathy with the 


surprise which 
eolonies.”. 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. 6s, 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 
‘A. J. B, Benusvorp Horr, M.P., Author of’ “ Strictly Tied Up.” 
From the TIMES. 


In “ The "we have a sequel to Mr. Beresford Hope's clever novel of“ Strictly 
Tied Up,” and we may add that it is a decided improvement on his maiden effort. He has 
not only Paid. a fi ne of those characters which in his earlier work were rather 


rmer gras, 
Seater in Tiitee and od Individuality. but he has secured the interest of his readers by 
simplifying his story. “The Bra ndreths, ”’ although it abounds in the atudy of personal 
character, investigating the innermost life, and quelyeing th the feelings of the hero, is never- 


ess in great measure a political novel. ~~ writes of political life and the vicissi- 
tudes 0 of parties — the knowledge and expert ence of a veteran — Not a few of the 
casual society are exceedingly faithful and lively. We repeat, in conclusion, 


tures of 
the novel is one which will repay careful reading. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
WINSOR & NEWTON'S SERIES OF ONE SHILLING HAND-BOOKS ON ART. 
published, No. 36. 


Just 
A DICTIONARY of WATER-COLOUR TECHNIQUE, 
pilea -Painter in Com- 


to the uirements of the La 
HARLES WALLIS WiNsOR & NEWTO: ited, Rathbone Place, W. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


ZOROASTER. By F. Marton Crawrorp, 
“ Doctor Claudius,” “A Roman Singer,” 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


‘THE WISE WOMEN of INVERNESS. 


By Brack, Author of “A 
of Thule,” Yolande,” &c. Crown 8vo. 63. 


BY HENRY JAMES. 


GTORIES REVIVEDin THREE VOLUMES. 


By Henry James, Author of “The American,” “The Europeans,” &c. 
3 vols, Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d: 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


THE TWO SIDES of the SHIELD. By 


Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe” &c, 2 vois. 
Crown 8v 


NEW VOLUME OF GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


rRICAL POEMS. By Atrrep, Lorp 


L Texnxyson. Selected and Annotated by Francis TURNER PALGRAVE. 
18mo. 4s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. 


FRANCIS BACON : an Account of his Life 

and Works. By Epwry A. ABsortr, D.D., Author of “ Bacon and Essex,” 

and Editor of Bacon's “ Essays” ; formerly Fellow of St. Jobn’s College, 
a Demy 8vo. 14s. 


(OARLYLE, Personally and in his Writings. 


By Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 


Forensic FACTS and FALLACIES : 


2 Popular Consideration of some Legal Points and Principles. By SYDNEY 
ILLIAMS, Barrister-at-Law. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For JUNE 1885, contains: 
i HE YOUNG COWHERD—A NEW FOREST SCENE. Engraved by 
O. Lacour, from a Drawing by AkrHUR Lemoy. (Frontispiece.) 
2. THE NEW FOREST. PartI. By With Illustrations 
by Arthur Lemon, 
: a History. By D. CurisTiz Murray. 


tions by Dorothy Tennant. 
LION'S DEN (to be continued). By the Author of “John 
ng.” 
HE SIRENS THREZ (to becontinued). By WALTER Crane. 
trations by Walter Crane. 
7. A FAMILY AFFAIR (to be continued). By Hugi Conway (Author of 
“Called Back”). 


3. 

4, TYVHE LONDON RAGAMUFFIN. By Donorny Texxant. With Illustra- 
5. 

6. 


With Dlus- 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MRS. EWING’S POPULAR STORIES. 


Mllustrated by Mrs. Allingham, G. Cruikshank, and others. 
Png | oy 4, Ewing writes is full of talent, and also full of perception and common 


Edition, 8vo. with on the Covers, mostly by T. Pym, 
5s. per 


WE and the WORLD: a Story for ae. Second Edition. 


A FLAT IRON fora FARTHING ; or, Some Passages in the 
Life of an Only Son. Fourteenth 
CHEAP EDITION, all the Illustrations, Is. 


SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls, Sixth Edition. 


MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. Third Edition. 
CHEAP EDITION, fep. 4to. with all the Tlustrations, 1s. 


JAN of the WINDMILL. Third Edition. 
CHEAP EDITION, fep. 4to. with all the Illustrations, 1s. 


A GREAT EMERGENCY; and other Tales. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF 
PRENCH CLASS BOOKS. By A. Escrancon, French 


Examiner in_the University of London ; Examiner to the Admiralt ii ‘ 
French Literature, Bedford College, London ; King’s College 
Higher Education for Women, Oxford ; Professor of French in the City of 1 M tddle= 
Class School, Finsbury Technical College, and Royal Normal College for the Blin 


FIRST FRENCH COURSE. Ineladin Elementary Exercises, 
Semmes Anes Siu Regs 


SECOND and THIRD FRENCH COURSE. tyearty remy 
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KNOWLEDGE. 


PUBLICATIONS BY THE LATE MRS. EWING. 
STORY of a SHORT LIFE (The). By Juriana Horatra 
Author of“ Jackanapes With Illustrations by Gordon Browne, Small 


DADDY DARWIN'S DOVECOT: a Country Tak By: H. 
Ewrnxe. Author of “Jackanapes"’&c. With numereus Illustrations 
Small 4to. paper boards, 1s. 


flower win * Daddy n's 
Dovecot ‘is ves" only in that its sim Chowne dove not offer quite 


such full uil felicity of subject. How well done was ‘the setting of a wild i: on an old 
m the talk o two old gaffers gossiping on a sunny wall re is the 
same suggestive commentary in homely proverb or household w: 
d as Mr. Caldecott alone can illustrate books. The children 
cannot fail to be 


_ Scotsman. 
oan Tt is a companion volume. “7 every respect, to the delightful ‘ Jackanapes’ of last year. 
Can we say more ?"—Satw 

will give much pleasure. as it is full of truth and nature, 
Post. 

“ This is a really bea tiful little ~ 

stories we have net with for years." —Eeclesiastical Gazette. 
a very pleasant tale.’ Pali Mall Guzette. 


JACKANAPES. By Juttana Horatra Ewrne. Small 4to. 


with Seventeen Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott, ornamental paper boards, Is. 


“An exquisite, bit of finished work—a Meissonier in its way—as well as one of the most 
and touching of short stories, is ‘The book is 
ibstone in 


Saturday. ton. 
‘incur. of exaggeration by saying that there is 
ual to it outsi udemy. 
bed shout as ad as told as dy iy is likely 
cull lof gen ine humour, and of ing. 


“ Mrs, Ewing has never surpassed, even if she has ever reached, the movement, a... 
ong general charm of this vivid little sketch, which is illustrated by Mr. 


Humour and pathos are blended in this brief sketch that the only 
tot be pet authoress has r story chest. "—Gra; 
Promoui. ‘§ Christian ‘Knowledge h as done “wisely in producing a 
lightfu we th in ‘Ja-kanapes,’ by J. H. Ewing, with illustrauons 
‘aldecott. We have read it twice, and m ak to —At m. 
by the illustrated by Mr. Caldecott. it is hardly neces- 


to h is simply charming........ e should have to 
tell the story to give am idea of thie aelighisal litele book,” 
Saturday Review, 


BLUE and RED; or, the Discontented Lobster. By J. H. 
—, ae Illustrations by by André, printed in Colours, ornamental paper boards, 
ee » tae, om = will jump for joy at ‘Blue and Red,’ an excellent coloured children's 


There will prettier picture-book issued this season.""_Church Bells. 
ss hv It is a small quarto volume which will afford 
immense to the nursery." —Scotsman. 


A SERIES of VERSE BOOKS for CHILDREN. By J. H. 


Ewrse, Author of “ Brothers of Pity” &c. Illustrated by André, Small 4to. orna- 


mental paper binding, each 1s. 
A SWEET LITTLE DEAR. A SOLDIER'S CHILDREN. 
MASTER FRITZ. 


‘THREE LITTLE NEST-BIRDS. 
THE DOLL’S WASH. 


OUR GARDEN. 
LITTLE BOY AND WOODEN HORSES. DOLL’S HOUSEKEEPING. 
TONGUES IN TREES. 


THE BLUE BELLS ON THE LEA. 
PAPA POODLE, AND OTHER PETS. TOUCH HIM IF YOU DARE. 


“ The artist, R. André, and the rhymester, Juliana Horatia Ewing, have wrought together 
in this kindly work with rare harmony, and they are entitled to the thanks of all who love to 
make Nttle children happy in a pleasing process of culture.’'—School Board Chronicic. 

“ This writer and this artist have so adapted Comasives & to each other that we know not to 
which to give the highest credit. Let us, therefore, wales be th—Mrs. Ewing for the ingenuity 
of her wit and the happiness of her rbymes,and Mr, Anare for the pons bandh fancy that 
enables him to fill up the pe pe sof her slightest hint.” en my. 

* Have much freshness an oo of design.""—JUustrated London Ne 

“ All of these stories are issued for young people, who! must be hard to ple please if they are not 
plea-ed with them,”’—Scotsman. 

* Nothing could be more charming \ than the * Verse Books for Children,’ written by Juliana 
Ewing. by K. And 

With Andre's ianciful pictu res these are really marvels of cheap art for little people. 


BROTHERS of PITY, and other Tales of Beasts and Men. 
By JULIANA HORATIA EwIxo, Author of “ A Flat Iron for a Farthing" a Crown 
8vo. with numerous Lilustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 3s. 


“ Prettily written, with an eye to what is likely to instruct and please the young people.” 


“ Is altogether worthy, of this "s high ion.” 
Like all Mrs. Ewing's work, as far above the average of story -books rained down on 


head hi 
4 Seasrenting jacts of natural history are cleverly utilised for the delectation of 
-Nonconformist. 


juveniles."—. 


OLD-FASHIONED FAIRY TALES. By Jutrana Horatra 


Ewrno, Author of * A Flat Iron fora ” Fep. dto. with numeroug woodcuts. 
paper boards, with Coloured Pictorial Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


“These charming fairy tales will be read _ interest both by old end youne. oO 
Humorous instructive stories for "Daily Telegraph. 
told, and blend the modern with the past." 


Her tales are all interesting.” —Liverpool Courier. 


THE CHILD'S PICTORIAL: a Monthly Coloured Magazine. 


Small 4to. price 2d. 
The chief Contributors include ee. Mrs. Sitwell, Miss 
J. G. Wood, xe. Morgan, Esq., Gordon 


v. 
Browne, Esq., and other known 
No. II. JUNE 1, will contain: 
FIFINE AND HER CAT. By Mrs. MOLESworRTa. 
A BUNCH OF LILAC. By Mrs. SiTwetu. 
THE OWL IN THE IVY oe : Introduetion. By the late Mrs. Ewixe. 
Illustrated by Gordon Brow: 
TWO LOST LAMBS. By“ 
TWO COUSINS. By F. ScanLetr Porrer. 
PICTURE PUZZLE. 
ing of the coloured i 
ames's te. 


LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 26 ST. GEORGE'S PLACE, 8.W.; AND 
135 NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Ready this day, at all Newsagents and Booksta'ls, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


For JUNE 1885. 
CONTENTS : 

A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. Ayxiz Epwarpes. (Continued.) 
THE RUSSIAN ARMAMENT. 
THE VARNISHING TICKET. By Many H. Texnysox, 
“MY TOAST.” 
MARK PATTISON. 
JULIAN ORMESTONE’S STORY. By G. W.Goprrey. (Conclusion.> 
A PRIVATE VIEW OF * PRIVATE VIEWS.” 
CUPS AND KISSES. 
HOW AN EMPIRE WAS FOUNDED. II. 
MITRE COURT. By Mrs. J.H. Continued.) 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DRAWN GAME.” 
A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. By Bast, 


Autbor of “ Love the Debt” &c. 3 vols, ly this day. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


ANTHONY FAIRFAX. 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOOLS OF FORTUNE” &c, 
A GOOD HATER. By Freperick Boye, 
Author of “The Golden Prime” &c, 3 vols, 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE, 


The story is very good indeed in parts, Some of the characters are very fresh 
and very well delineated, and some of the dialogue is noticeably smart, 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Now ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HESTER KIRTON.” 


LOUISA. By Mrs. K. S. Macquorm, Author 
of “ Miriam's Marriage” &c. 3 vols. 
MORNING POST. 

Louisa is not only a gracefully-written book, it also shows both in the construc- 
tion of its plot and in the p»ychological study of the character of the Comtcssa 
Monaldi, much artistic perception. Mrs. Macquoid's pictures of Italian domestic 
life are strikingly faithful; she has, as it were, photographed the old-world city 
and the manners of its innabitants. Tne story. in itself deeply interesting, owes 
much to the author's thorough appreciation of the beautiful in nature and art. 
This lends an additional charm to a tale that will surely find favour with cultivated 


JOHN BULL. 


Those who look to the skill with which Mrs. Macquoid has worked out her studies. 
of character, and to the oy ap sketch which she has given of the old hill city of 
pen nt in which the scene is mainly laid, will have nothing but praise to bestow. 
upon it. 


NEW ADDITION TO “ BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS.” 
At all Booksellers’. 1 vol. 6s. 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H. Rmpetr, 


Author of ‘George Geith,” “Susan Drummond,” &c, New and 
Edition, in crown 8vo, . Cheaper 
DAILY NEWS. 

This story has the dew of early morning on it. In Berna we havea h 
drawn on lines of ancient Greek simplicity. Her still beauty; her — 
full of possible passion ; her silence learned at the school of bitter experience ; her 
opposition, which leans to obstinacy to her own weakness, are singularly effective 
in conjunction with her gentle obedience and duty t» her mother. This mother is 
a study, an example,« warning. The fatal gift of fluency without the spinal. 
support of sense was never illustrated with more irritating effect than in the person 
of Mrs. Boyle. She is a blister. The whole story is indeed full of truthful drawing, 
of and the interesting to those who recognize the 

ypes as to those to whom y are new, Berna’s wild co 

A, urtship is in 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


GORDON ANECDOTES. 6d. 
GORDON ANECDOTES. 1s, 6d. 
(GORDON ANECDOTES, 1s. 6d. 
(GORDON ANECDOTES, 1s. 6d. 
GORDON ANECDOTES. 1s. 6d. 
(GORDON ANECDOTES. 6d. 
GORDON ANECDOTES. 6d. 


Now ready, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 
ANECDOTES. 


npon sheth of the Career, with Illustrations of the Character, of CHARLES GEORGE 


By Dr. MacauLay, Editor of the “ Leisure Hour.” 
Tue RELIciovs Teacr Society, London. And of all Booksellers’. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY TILE QUEEN. 


LETTERS ON SOME OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 
CHARACTERS. 


By HELENA FAUCIT (Lady MARTIN). 


With Portraits after Richard J. Lane, Sir Frederick Burton, and 
Rudolf Lehmann ; Engraved by the Jace F. Holl. 


4to. printed on hand-made paper, 21s. 


This day is published. 


SPORT, TRAVEL, and ADVENTURE in 


NEWFOUNDLAND and the WEST INDIES. By W. BR. KexNeby, 
RN. With lllustrations by the Author. Post Svo. 14s, 


Third Edition. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Related in 


her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. 
Cross. 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait etched by M. Rajon, Engravings on 
Steel, and other Llustrations, 42s. 


THE WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. (Cabinet 


Edition.) Printed from a New and Legible Type. 20 vols. £5. Each 
5s. may be had separately. 


per ppear to vie Lys each other in giving to their reissues of books at 
prices t characters of true excellence ; and, so far, nobody succeeded better 
than Messrs. B ood in their Cabinet “Edition of George EL ot 's Works........ A clearand 


‘well-arranged a > ine paper, Ae sound binding, make this edition so good a one that it 
pace, ine paper, ard wound binding make of cost."”—Pall Malt Gazette. 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 


Editions, crown Svo. with Illustrations, Viz. :— 


Apa Bene, 3s. MILL on THE FLOSS, 3s. 64.—FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAt, 
3s. 6d.—Scexes oF CLERICAL Lire, 3s.-—-StLas MARNER, 2s. 6d.—RoMmOLA, with 
Vignette, 3s. 6d.—DaNIEL Deronpa, with Vignette, 7s. 6d.—MIDDLEMARCH, with 
Vignette, 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT, and Leaves 


Third Edition, post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By GrorGE New Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE SPANISH GYPSY. By Georce Exror. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


JUBAL, and other POEMS, Old and New. 


By Exior. New Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


This day is published. 


THE ROYAL MAIL ; its Curiosities and 


Romance. By James Witsos Hype, Superintendent in the General Post 
Office, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 8s 6d. 


“ & book which is an interesting addition to Post Office literature, and it will be read with 
‘pleasure by thousands who know nothing of the internal workings of Ge portal ors rvice. 


y News. 
be put down for what is told is ‘well 
-worth know. and the admirable way it is related makes it more ore 


This day is published. 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81. Edited 
by Lady BeLLarns. 8vo. with a Frontispiece and Map, lis. 
ule larger who feel a pride inthe victories and with the 
will be full scope for both feelings in the perusal of Lady Bellairs "s Denes.” 
“ The author, whoever he may be, has displayed ability. Not only does he or she show. a 
though mouerate, while the 


thorough kno wiedge of the subj but the eritic: 
arrangement of the matter is that could be desured."---d thence 


WRITINGS by the WAY. By Jonny Campsety 


Smira, M.A., Substitute. Crown 8vo. 95. 


mmary of Contents: Thomas Carlyle—A Horoscope of Britain: Our Age, its 
me and Drift—The True and the False in History—Sir Isaac Newton— 
+ and the Peasantry of Scotland—Sir William Hamilton ; Idealism ; Positivism 
Bir Lyon Playtair, , Lord Murray and his Compeers, 
Professo! Sir Hugh Lyon Playfair, lessor Ferrier, Henry Glassford 


“A book made up of where thay are are good, assumes very much the appearance of a 
cabinet of ~inhive axe igbtnesses ali over it—a brightnese, in some cases, as of the 
cases as of the moon ; but —e all the same, and instruction, Such a 
as been said to that this volume of 
kind. iv has qualitice which place it high above the general 


reading abounds in Mr. Campbell yy * Writings by the 
Way,’...+.... This thoughtful and gracetully-written book........ a brief biographer, Mr. 
Smith shines with brilliaucy. Telegraph, %; 


and in other cases 

is this by Mr. Campbell Smith 
essays is not one of an ordinary 
run of such work.""—Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


BAEDEKER’S TOURISTS GUIDE BOOKS. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, 
and Views. 12mo. cloth. 


LONDON and its ENVIRONS, including Excursions to Brighton, 
the Isle of Wight, &c. With 4 Maps and 15 Plans, 6s. 


BELGIUM and HOLLAND. With 8 Maps and 18 Plans, 5s. 


THE RHINE from ROTTERDAM to CONSTANCE. With 
29 Maps and 21 Plans, 6s, 


NORTHERN GERMANY. With 32 Maps and 41 Plans, 6s. 


SOUTHERN GERMANY, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, and 
TRANSYLVANIA, With 13 Maps and 28 Plans, 6s, 


THE EASTERN ALPS. With 25 Maps, 12 Plans, and 7 
Panoramas, 6s. 
NORTHERN ITALY. With 15 Maps and 32 Plans, 6s. 


CENTRAL ITALY and ROME, With 8 Maps, 29 Plans, and 


a Panorama of Rome, és. 


UTEeEs ITALY and SICILY. With 24 Mapsand 16 Plans, 
price 6s. 


NORWAY and SWEDEN. With 21 Maps and 9 Plans, 9s. 

PARIS and its ENVIRONS. With 10 Maps and 30 Plans, 6s. 

SWITZERLAND. With 32 Maps, 10 Plans, and 9 Panoramas, 
price 7s, 


LOWER EGYPT, with the Fayim and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. With 16 Maps, 30 Plans, 7 Views, and 76 Vigneties, 153. 


PALESTINE and SYRIA. Handbook for Travellers. With 
18 Maps, 43 Plans, a Panorama of Jerusalem, snd 10 Views, /vs, 


THE TRAVELLER’S MANUAL of CONVERSATION, in 
English, German, French, and Italian. New Edicion, 3s. 


Third Edition, entirely re-written, 12mo. with 2 Maps, a Plan of Funcnal, 
and a View of the Coast, cloth, 7s. td. 
MADEIRA: its Climate and Scenery. A Handbook for In- 
valids and other Visitors. With chapters on the Fauna, Fl.ra, Geology, and 
Meteorology. By James YaTE JoitNson. 


THOROUGH GUIDE SERIES. 


Edited by M. J. B. BADDELEY, B.A., and 
C. S. WARD, M.A. 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By M. J. B. Bapprtey. 
Third Haltion, with 1 General and 18 Sectional Maps, all tinted to show 


Excellent.""—Times. 


THE HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND, as far as Lairg, Loch- 
invar, and Stornoway. By M. J. B. BADDELEY. Third ny with 30 
Maps and Plans, general and sectional; 20 of the Maps tinted to show 
Elevations, 63. 


NORTH DEVON and NORTH CORNWALL, with a Full 
Description of Exmoor. C. S. WARD. Second Edition (1884), with 19 
Maps, general and sectional, and Plan of Ilfracombe, 3s, 

** Marked by all the best features of the series.” —Times. 


THE PEAK DISTRICT of DERBYSHIRE, &c. By 
M. J. B. BappELEY. Third Edition, with Maps, general and sectional, 23. 6d. 


“ Will be heartily welcomed Sean ree t the - 
pn beta abe poy by template a tour in the picturesque Derby 


THE NORTHERN HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS, from 
Inverness and Gairloch to the North of Shetland. By M. J. B. BADDELEY. 
Second Edition, with numerous Maps, tinted to show Elevations, 4s, 


“In all respects equal to its lecessor (* The Highlands’), both in the ision and 
of ite information and i and exceliency of its mage.” Times. 


THE EASTERN COUNTIES: Watering Places, Cathedral 
Cities, my Named Places of Interest. By C. 8. Warp. With 12 Maps and 


“ Comprises all the information the occasional visitor or tourist can require.” —Fi 


SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL, with a — 
Description of Dartmoor and the Scilly Isles By C. S. Wanp and M. J. B. 
BaDpDELEY. Second Edition, with 14 Maps and Plans, 4s. 


NORTH WALES. Part I. Chester, Rhyl, Llandudno, Bangor, 
Llanrwst, Bettws-y-Coed, Carnarvon, Llanberis, cs and Ffestiniog 
sections. By M. J.B. BADDELEY, B.A., and C.S. Warp, M.A. With Maps 
and Plans by J. BaRTHOLOMEW. 1884.’ 3s, 6d. 


NORTH WALES. Part II. Shrewsbury, Llangollen, Bala, 
Dolgelly, Barmouth, Machynlleth, and a: By M. J. B. BADDELEY, 
ao my C.S. Warp, M.A, With Maps and Pians by J. BARTUOLOMEW. 


Just ready, pp. 400, 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. post free. 
MEN, WOMEN, and PROGRESS. By the late Euwa Hosxen 
Woopwarp, Author of Bitter to Sweet End” &c, 

This book deals with the “ Woman er le in ali its aspects. It is 
written in the form of a Series of Discussions, with a Story running through 
the work and uniting the whole. Its object is to advocate certain much- 
needed reforms. 

Contents: Women’s Rights and Men's Wrongs — A Strong-Minded Woman — 
The Education of Women—The Employment of Women—Woman's “ Sphere” 
—The Equality of the Sexes—Some Social Suffrage—Legal 
Disabilities—A Mistake—Women and Evolution—Conclusi: 


LONDON: DULAU & CO. 87 SOHO SQUARE, W. i 
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NOW READY 


A TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY 
OF THE ISLAND OF 


CY PRU S, 


EXECUTED BY COMMAND OF 
H. E. MAJOR-GENERAL SIR R. BIDDULPH, K.C.M.G., C.B., R.A. High Commissioner ; 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF > 
CAPTAIN H. H. KITCHENER, R.E. 
DIRECTOR OF SURVEY; 


ASSISTED BY 
LIEUTENANT §. C. N. GRANT, R.E. 


The Map, drawn to a scale of one inch to one statute mile = 751g, the scale of the Ordnance Survey of the United 
Kingdom, has been engraved on 16 copper plates, and printed on Imperial Sheets, by Epwarp Sranrorp, for his 
exclusive publication, in accordance with an agreement made by the Crown Agents of the Colonies on behalf of the 
Government of Cyprus. 

The Hill features have been drawn in chalk from sketches by Lieut. Grant, R.E., and are printed in a separate 
colour, thus preserving the clearness and integrity of the outline and writing, and making the Map much more 
picturesque than the usual black hachuring permits. 

It shows the Districts and Sub-districts into which the Island has been finally divided for administrative purposes, 
the Roads that have been constructed, and the Telegraph Lines erected under the superintendence of English Officers. 

It also shows the Vineyards and Forests of Fir and other trees; block plans of the Towns and Villages, distinguish- 
ing Moslem and Christian Villages; gives the Greek and Turkish names, and the identification of Ancient Sites, in 
distinct types. Aqueducts, Springs, Wells, Monasteries, Ruins, and other particulars are engraved. Heights of Hills and 
Mountains, Towns and Villages, above the level of the Sea, are also pretty generally supplied, and Mile-stones, with the 
taileage written against them, engraved so far as they had been erected at the montent of final revision. 

The Map measures, when all the sheets are mounted together, 12 ft. 6 ins. by 7 ft., or bound as an Atlas, Imperiab 
Folio, 14 ins. by 224 ins. 

It is the first Survey ever executed of this interesting Island, and is in itself a noble result of the 
English Occupation. 


Price, in Plain Sheets, with Index Map, £3; Coloured Sheets, £3 10s.; or, mounted on linen, in a Morocco Tuck Case, £5 5s. It may also be had, 
bound as an Atlas, Imperial Folio, half-morocco, or in a Portfolio (flat, 29 ins. by 224 ins.), half-morocco, £4 4s. 
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STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL, 


Based on HELLWALD’s “ Die Erde und Ihre Vélker.” Translated by . KEANE, M.A.I. A Series of Six Volumes descriptive of the Great 
Divisions of the Globe. Large post S8vo. cloth gilt, with Maps, Ethnologienl Appendices, and several hundred Illustrations, Price £6 6s. the Set, 
or 21s, each volume separately. 

“ The six volumes which it comprises contain, on the whole, a more convenient and instructive collection of facts in relation hysical and political Geography, 
than any other work of the kind published in England, and the pote 
concerned in its execution.”—Saturday Review. 


EUROPE. By F. W. Ruptre, F.G.S., and | NORTH AMERICA. UNITED STATES 


Edited by Sir ANpREw C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. Edited and Enlarged bj Professor F, V. HayprN, of the United States 


G. G. CHISHOLM, 
With Ethnological Appendix by Professor A. H. Keane, M.A.I. With 15 Geological ; and CANADA a Professor A. R. C. Setwrn, F.R.S., 
Maps and 60 Illustrations. — af the ecological Survey of Canada, With 16 Maps and 8 Ias- 
“ Taking it as a whole, this volume on ‘ Europe’ yt best of the by a and in some 
Tonunee. Paes comparable with the very best works on the same region in no matter what tbe ae at patter ime is one of the bestand most widely 
glands of « teacher of geography it would prove invaluable."— Atheneum, Really's compendium of information.” — Canadian Gazette. 
ASIA. With Ethnologi cal Appendix. By CENTRAL AMERICA, the WEST INDIES, 
A. H. Keane, M.A.I, Edited by Sir TEMPLE, Bart., G.C.S,I, C.1. and SOUTH AMERICA. Edited by H. W. Bares, 
With 12 Maps and 73 Illustrations. of the Royal ety ; Author of =n 
on t ver Amazons.” Appendix by A. KEANE, M.A.I, 
ie su w ins ul and a i 
ot the of Asia, In this Sir Richard Temple and the author, Mr. Keane, have | on, enile its methedienl arrangement, with: the and you ere 
attained a complete success. "*_St. James's Gazette valuable as a work of reference. The volume is infinitely more entertaining than many 
“ The admirable series of maps pepolied by 7 publisher, and a copious index of su ay novels that are far above the average, while it contains in itself the materials for any amount 
add greatly to the value o volume as a work of reference. Indeed no eran ay! be | of romance."—Pall Mall Gazette 
without a copy, for the results of the most recent explorations are to be found recorded “A compendium of lnbreaticn on South America which will be most valuable to the 
geogre, cal Fay ay] the syle i in which it is written and and the numerous illustrations 
attractive to reader.'’—Queen. 


AFRICA. Edited and Extended by 3 Keiru 
PEGS. te Leste | AUSTRALASIA. Edited and Extended by 
ion. 
M.A.I. Third Edition. Revised and by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, ALFRED R. F.RG.S., Author of “The Malay Archipelago,” 
F.R.G.S. With 16 Maps and 68 Illustrations. “ Geogra oe, Distribation of Animals,” &c. With Ethnological A 
“ While it will be found of real value as a reference pook for the 2 teacher and the student of by A. H. B, MALI. —— Edition. With 20 say and bed Tlastrations, 
aphy, it is as interesting as a well-written narrative none “ We doubt if in any one work so “yo 4 of 
Ray complete on the subject of Africa has yet pnb site hed. Every region of it— | the world alwa s interesting, and whieh 
quatorial I.akes, the Southern inaccurate.” 
Colonies—is treated severally, Climate, population, products, are all separately described. “ Replete with reliable detail as to area and phical ql ny y features, climate, 
Every region has its own careful map, besides a number of physical diagrams illustrating the | natural history, geology, colonisation, production, and many minutia of 
rainfall, ethnology, and wi G the country. It is, in short, a complete encyclo of | our colonial de BB. coccees Chapters full of interest and instruction treat of the 
the e ontinen which will be very useful to all who wish to follow the track of recent | the reptiles, and insects...... Numerous maps and illustrations give additional zest 
iscovery." — value to this valuable volume." —Morning Post. 
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Medium 8vo. with Illustrations. 


NOTES on BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


Arranged to meet the requirements of the Syllabus of the Science 
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Pant L—FIRST STAGE, or ELEMENTARY COURSE. Second 
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PHYSICAL GEOLOGY for STUDENTS 
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LETTERS of the REV. J. B. MOZLEY, D.D., 
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University of Oxford. Edited by his Sister. 


New Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 
THE APOCALYPSE ; with Notes and Reflec- 


tions. By the Rev. Isaac Wittiams, B.D., formerly Fellow of 
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New Edition, 8vo. 12s. 
APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION in the 


CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Arruug W. Happany, B.D., Rector 
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With Frontispiece, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE: a 
Biographical Sketch. By H. L. Sipser Lear, Author of “ Christian 
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LOGIC and LIFE ; with other Sermons. By 
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Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. The Epistles 
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the Martyrdom of St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp. Translated into 
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Discarded Collects of the First Prayer Book of 1549, and of the 
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2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
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Mortimer Luckock, D.D., Canon of Ely, Examining Chaplain to 
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an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of Ety. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


LECTURES on the DOCTRINE of JUSTI- 
FICATION. By Joun Henny Newman, sometime Fellow of Vricl 
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Sixth Edition, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


EIGHT LECTURES on MIRACLES. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1865. By J. B. Mozuxy, D.D., late Canon 
of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
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New and enlarged Edition, 4to. 21s. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER. Being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary 
on the Devotional System of the Church of England. Edited by the 
Rev. Joux Henry D.D. 


Fourth Edition, with Corrections and Additions, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of CHURCH LAW. Being an 
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